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Agriculture, the oldest of the great industries, has in most countries 
been slow to avail itself of the enormous possibilities of economising 
human labour through the use of machinery combined with scientific 
planning and lay-out. Owing to geographical conditions and the 
continual shortage of labour, the continent of North America offers 
the earliest, and still the foremost, example of the “ mechanisation 
of agriculture ", a process dating back to the invention of the self 
binder in 1834. The great increase in the use of animal and mechanical 
power in the last thirty years has resulted in such an avoidance of 
waste of human energy that a standard of productivity per worker has 
been reached which is from two to six times as high as that of workers 
in European countries. This enhanced economic value of the agricul- 
tural worker is reflected on the one hand in high wages and the pos- 
sibility for the majority of the hired workers of saving enough in a few 
years to buy a farm of their own ; on the other, in an increase both of 
cultivated area and of total production which represents an important 
and essential contribution to an abundant and regular food supply 
for the world. 


HE application of mechanics to agriculture is as old as is the 
history of agriculture itself. As soon as man began to dig the 
surface of the earth he took unto himself some mechanical aid ; he 
did not for long, if ever, grub up the earth with his hands and 
nails. A stick, a flint, are the earliest examples of the application 
of mechanics to agriculture. 

Broadly speaking, there are two ways in which mechanical aid 
can be applied to agriculture : there are the vital principles of mov- 
ing forces or dynamics ; and there is the whole sphere of stationary 
mechanics. Briefly expressed, there is power and planning. It 
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is under one or other of these two words that all applications of 
mechanics to agriculture can be ranged. 

Both power and planning are related to effort. For agriculture 
means the application of effort to the soil to make it fruitful and 
the gathering, by effort, of the fruits when ripe. Now it must 
always be remembered that the basic or, so to say, standard unit 
of effort from which agriculture starts is a day’s work as performed 
by the adult human being. I should suggest defining the standard 
unit of effort in agriculture in the following terms : it is the maximum 
amount of muscular force which can be expended by a man in 
the course of the daylight hours, without exhausting him and 
preventing him from expending an equal amount on all the suc- 
ceeding days. The purpose of the application of principles of 
dynamics to agriculture is to increase the effectiveness of this 
standard unit of agricultural effort ; the purpose of the application 
of principles of planning is to prevent its waste. 

For this standard of unit effort is restricted. If it were in truth 
tied down to the maximum muscular energy which a man can put 
forth day by day unaided, it would be limited indeed. It would 
be but a pitiful proceeding to attempt to cultivate the earth with 
the human hand and arm alone. But the truth is that, limited 
though the initial unit of effort may be, yet its effectiveness can 
be made almost unlimited ; it is in this unlimited effectiveness of 
human toil that the hope of agriculture has always lain. 

That effectiveness can either be directly increased by the use 
of mechanical aid, namely, by tools which aid the human hand 
and arm and give it greater striking force or a more precise direc- 
tion ; or else it can be indirectly multiplied — which is even more 
efficacious — by taking the human muscular effort altogether 
away from direct contact with the earth and applying it to the 
guiding of other — what we may call alien — force. This alien 
force is animal force or motor-produced force and is captured by 
man for cultivation purposes. But whether it be the use of hand 
tools or machinery which is in question, the amount of available 
effort is increased in a positive and quantitative way. 

Yet this does not exhaust the possible application of our prin- 
ciples. What power cannot do, planning can prevent. By good 
planning that limited amount of human effort which we noted as 
available — the man’s muscular energy per day — if it cannot 
be augmented, can at least be made available in the best way at 
the best time. In this case the process is a storage process ; the 
purpose is wisely to conserve the unit of effort, deliberately to 
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store it up, in order deliberately to release it and with the most 
fruitful effect. 


The best example of the application of these principles at the 
present day is the continent of North America, where agriculture 
is sometimes — and with truth — spoken of as “ mechanised 
agriculture ”. The continent of North America has been compelled 
both to increase and also to conserve the amount of human labour 
effort available, for the simple reason that that amount has always 
been less than adequate. We have always lacked human labour, 
and necessity has driven us to invention. With us power and 
planning have both made enormous strides. 


MACHINERY Wuicu CaN REepLAcE Human LABOUR 


The Self Binder 


Machines (apart from the power which drives them) are, of 
course, only glorified tools. The history of hand tools is far too 
ancient and too universal to enter into the present article. But 
the history of agricultural machines began in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, and it is more especially in regard to the 
invention of these machines that the North American continent 
can boast a notable history, and still takes premier place to-day. 

That continent includes great areas for the growing of grain 
crops, and I propose to begin by referring to the history of the 
self binder, facts known to every agriculturalist, but which remain 
as remarkable as when first they became obvious. Indeed, the self 
binder has rightly been described as “ the most striking example 
known of the application of mechanics to agriculture ” 

In former days the work of reaping and mowing with hook 
or sickle or scythe was always reckoned the most tiresome oper- 
ation incumbent on the agricultural worker. It was the most 
laborious, the most exhausting, toil he had to do. The stooping 
position adopted was excessively fatiguing ; add to this that in 
countries of uncertain climate it had frequently to be done in a 
hurry, so that all the evil of unduly prolonged hours had to be 
added to that of an unusually trying operation. It is interesting 
to note, in passing, the adoption of the cissoid curve for the scythe, 
as being the “ curve of least exertion ” for the worker. But the 
process continued astonishingly laborious, and astonishingly slow. 
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According to the system adopted, it required four or five persons 
to reap, bind and stook one acre per day with such hand tools ; 
on another method seven persons can reap two acres. It is necessary 
to go into the continual efforts which were made from about 
1800 onwards, both in England and in North America, to invent 
a@ machine which should replace this grossly exaggerated amount 
of human toil. The cry was for a mechanical reaper, and endless 
were the attempts to produce it. Some seemed to come near success, 
but were, as a matter of fact, constructed on wrong principles. 
The actual step that revolutionised the reaping of grains was not 
taken until Cyrus Hall McCormick of West Virginia (1809-1884) 
found, in 1834, the now classic principle of the fixed cutting bar. 

The McCormick machine was an immediate and general success. 
In 1847 the three McCormick brothers moved to Chicago, and there 
founded what are still the largest works for the manufacture of 
agricultural machinery in the world. In 1851 the McCormick 
machines were shown at the Great Exhibition in England, and at 
once swept out of the market all previous English efforts. 

The problem of reaping, in so far as the actual cutting of the 
grain was concerned, had been solved. An incalculable amount 
of human effort had been saved. But the very success of the solu- 
tion now confronted the agriculturalist with a fresh problem. 
Cutting was so good that the dividing and binding of the sheaves 
could not keep up with it. It required from 6 to 15 men to follow 
the new cutter in order to bind the sheaves. Only half the problem 
had been dealt with. The invention of machinery to divide and 
bind the cut grain was the second great step made in the appli- 
cation of mechanics to the agricultural problem of reaping. 

The first thing attempted was any sort of a rake or divider 
which would automatically divide the grain into the portions 
necessary to make a sheaf. Inventions were fairly numerous, and 
were again made principally on the North American continent. 
McCormick himself patented a self-rake, and various similar devices 
were introduced in the years between 1848 and 1861. The most 
practical was the Marsh harvester, patented in 1858. This machine, 
though often quoted as a binder, was not really such, but swept 
the cut grain in heaps into a box, where it was hand-bound by two 
men sitting on the travelling machine. Mechanical binding was as 
much a problem as ever. In the ’70’s the American firm of Walter 
A. Wood were still spending £20,000 in experiments before they 
could put a wire binder on the market. But wire binding, again, 
left much to be desired ; wire had a tendency to cut the straw at 
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the band and was difficult to remove and get rid of when thrashing ; 
binding with twine was the aim of all. This, the last step, was taken 
by the combined efforts of Englishmen and Americans. The actual 
principle of the mechanical knot was discovered and patented by 
Appelby in England in 1875, but was not applied until John Deering 
placed it on a properly designed machine in 1877. All modern 
binders are essentially a combination of the Appelby device with 
the Marsh harvester already mentioned. 

With the modern string binder three men can handle twelve to 
fifteen acres daily ; manual labour has been reduced to less than a 
tenth of what it was. The self binder has revolutionised farming 
and given the world cheap bread. 

The self binder, as it is called, i.e. the machine that cuts the 
grain, divides it into sheaves of an even quantity, ties these sheaves 
up by a mechanical device, and leaves them in groups at regular 
intervals along the field, so that they can be easily handled, is at 
once one of the earliest and one of the most brilliant applications 
of power and planning to agriculture ; power, in the use of mechan- 
ical force to do the cutting and lifting which used to require so 
vast an expenditure of human muscular effort, and planning, in 
all the operations of dividing, binding, etc., the two principles 
taken together either increasing the effectiveness of human effort 
or else entirely abolishing it as not required. 

The last stage is still in process. This consists in eliminating 
altogether the work of sheaving and binding ; and, of course, the 
work of stacking. The large types of machine known as “ harves- 
ters ” or “ headers ” drawn by a 50 H.P. tractor or by teams of 
32, 36 or 40 horses, are well known; these were an Australian 
invention. They are so called because they take the head off the 
standing grain, pass it to a thrasher, and sack it up, all on the 
travelling machine. Such a process, however, requires two condi- 
tions : even ripeness of the grain, and little wind. For this reason 
the machines can only be profitably used in certain districts of the 
North American continent, e.g. Washington and a few other States. 
Their capacity ranges from 60 to 125 acres per day. 


The Gang Plough; The Flax Puller 


The elimination of useless toil is not always easy ; there is much 
that is of old standing in the way, old practices, even ideals, which 
in their day were of value. The ploughman, for instance, with his 
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two-horse team has become almost symbolical, and a spectator, 
ignorant of agricultural mechanics, watching a field being ploughed 
by two, or three, such teams, might be pardoned, as he watched, 
for congratulating himself on witnessing a scene of so much honest 
toil. And yethe might be wrong. If conditions made it possible for 
one man alone to drive the two, or even the three, teams of horses 
on @ single “ gang plough ”, then it were better for the drivers of 
the other teams were they lying under the shade of a neighbouring 
tree, smoking their pipes and enjoying a half-day’s rest. As plough- 
men their work would be wasted, because unnecessary. No toil 
is honest which can be done with less toil, nor can there be much 
excuse for a method of preparing the soil so wasteful of human 
effort. One wonders a little sometimes whether the poetical glam- 
our which is attached to the operation of ploughing may not 
have had some slight effect in stopping up human sensitiveness 
to the need for getting past it ; it seems almost like a satire on the 
human race to read, in the encyclopaedias of agriculture, that 
“ the evolution of the plough may be said wholly to have stopped 
between ancient times and the 18th century "'. Apart from 
improving the mouldboard, it might seem so obvious to attach two, 
then three, then four, then any number of ploughshares to a single 
machine in order to double, treble, quadruple, or indefinitely to ex- 
tend, the surface to be broken up. The limitations will be the weight 
of the machine and the difficulty of turning, but, barring these, 
the work of one well-designed plough should do the work of a 
number of little single machines. Haulage must be well planned, 
and the machine must be fitted to the type of soil and size of field. 
Steam and gasolene (petrol) ploughs have not always proved suc- 
cessful. The modern gasolene tractor has gone a long way toward 
meeting the need of satisfactory haulage. This American invention 
is in common use all over the North American continent, and 
without it, without the multiple plough, or gang plough, as it is 
called, the process of bringing these vast wheat fields under culti- 
vation would have been greatly prolonged. The wheat of North 





? “In 1837 a paragraph in an Encyclopaedia of Agriculture condemned the 
Kent plough as obsolete and too heavy of draft. Over 50 years ago trials of ploughs 
were made by the Royal Agricultural Society, when the same plough was con- 
demned, and for the same reasons ; yet in 1925 one finds that plough without alter- 
ation still largely being used. I mention this one example to illustrate how futile it 
is to suggest changes, and even to demonstrate their advantages, unless men’s 
minds are trained to adopt them.” Mr. R. J. Youna, of Australia, in the Scottish 


Journal of Agriculture, Oct. 1925, p. 385. 
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America is a machine-grown wheat ; nor, without such machine- 
grown wheat, could the industrial populations of the world be fed. 

One after the other the toilsome operations of agriculture are 
bound to yield to the laws of mechanics : agriculture will be “ mechan- 
ised agriculture ” not only in North America, but all over the 
world. True, many of the most laborious operations are still, 
unfortunately, dependent on the unaided human hand and arm, 
on the working of the fatigued human body, standing for hours in 
glowing sunlight or, it may be, up to the knees in stagnant water, 
Thus, satisfactory machines are not yet invented for rice setting 
or for the picking processes, whether it be of hops or fruits, although 
application of the vacuum principle to cotton picking gives promise 
of commercial development. In spite of many experiments, little 
progress has been made in overcoming the heavy and disagreeable 
labour of lifting roots ; a successful machine in this direction would 
be of the greatest immediate benefit, especially to Europe. But 
one particularly trying process seems now to be in a fair way, at 
any rate, of being eliminated on the North American continent. 
I refer to the newly invented flax puller, a Canadian invention, 
which has been introduced since the war. The pulling of the ripened 
flax by hand is a heart-breaking operation ; it is a fact that hired 
agricultural labour would not always face it, and that such devices 
as pulling “ bees ” had to be adopted by growers to get their flax 
out of the ground. Those who have had any personal experience 
of what hand pulling was like will agree that he has indeed been 
the friend and benefactor of the agricultural worker who once for 
all can abolish this devastating toil’. 


» Interesting figures are available on the increased amount of machinery taken 
into use on farms in Canada and in the United States. According to the census of 
1921 the value of implements and machinery on Canadian farms in that year was 
$665,180,416 as compared with $257,007,548 in 1911. This is an increase of 
$408,172,868 or 158.82 per cent. Per farm the value in 1921 was $935.44, as com- 
pared with $376.20 in 1911, an increase per farm of $559.24 or 148.65 per cent. 
The average value per acre was in 1921 $4.72 ; in 1911 it was $2.36, an increase of 
$2.36 or 100 per cent. Per acre of improved land, the values were $9.40 in 1921 
and $5.27 in 1911, an increase of $4.13 or 78.37 per cent. On the cost of machinery 
per farm and for real proof of the statement so often made that machinery costs 
the “* big farmer ” much less than it costs the “ little man "’, see the enquiry carried 
out by the Canadian Government in 1923 on over 90 farms. This enquiry showed 
that farms ranging in area from 20 to 50 acres showed a machinery cost of $3.37 
per acre, those ranging between 50 and 100 acres a cost of $2.59 per acre, those 
ranging from 100 to 150 acres a cost of $1.65 per acre, and those ranging from 
150 to 200 acres a cost of $1.25 per acre; in other words, the small man has 
to pay about three times as much for his use of machinery as his big neighbour. 
Cf. Dominion or CANADA, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE : Report of the Chief 
Supervisor on the Illustration Stations in Ontario, etc. for the Year 1923, pp. 1-2 ; 
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THE FORCE BEHIND THE MACHINE ; TEAM POWER 
AND Motor PowER 


Machines, as stated above, are only glorified tools. But 
whereas a tool is sent home by the man’s muscular effort, a machine 
is driven by some form of power. Use of machinery depends on a 
supply of power. 

Machines will be useless, then, to the cultivator unless he can 
drive them. Driving can be done in two ways — by animal draught 
or by mechanical forces — water, steam, gas, electricity. 

The increase on the North American continent of both forms 
of power, animal and mechanical, within the last thirty years, is 
most striking. The increase in animal power alone can be measured 
in figures which tell their own tale. In Canada, according to the 
annual agricultural estimates of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the number of farm horses in 1908 was 2,118,165 and in 1925 was 
3,554,041, an increase of 1,435,876 or 67.8 per cent. over a period 
of 17 years. The number of geldings and mares, corresponding 
roughly to animals of working age, was estimated at 3,225,564 in 
1925 ; in 1918, the first year of similar classification, the number 
was 2,953,261, an increase of 272,303 or 9.22 per cent. over a period 
of 7 years. On United States farms there were nine and a half 
million draught animals in 1870, and in 1920 there were twenty and 
a half million. Reckoned per worker, in 1870 there were 1.6 animals, 
in 1910 there were 1.94, and in 1920, 2.13, showing an increase 
during this last decade of 11 per cent., and over the whole period 
of about ,26 per cent. The average crop acreage per animal has 
also increased, being 13.8 acres in 1920 as compared with 12.9 
acres in 19101. In Canadian farming the 2-horse team is 


Ottawa, Acland, 1924. The detailed data on which these conclusions were 
founded are not, however, supplied. 

In the United States more than thirteen times as much farm machinery was 
in use in 1920 as had been in use fifty years previously. Expressed in terms of the 
1913 level of prices the value of such machinery had increased from 270 million 
dollars in 1870 to over three and a haif billion dollars in 1920. Of course, the number 
of farms had also greatly increased over this period, so that perhaps the value of 
machinery per worker should be quoted as a better index. This is computed as 
$36 worth per worker in 1870, rising to $68 worth in 1900, and $176 worth in 1920 
(terms of the 1913 dollar). The average farm worker of to-day is thus using five 
times as much machinery as the average worker of fifty years ago. H. R. Touury : 
The Réle of Machinery in American Agriculture ; paper presented to the Prague 
International Management Congress, 21-24 July 1924. Prague, Masaryk Academy 
for Industrial Management. 18 pp. 

1 Untrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, PRESS SERVICE: Press 
Release of 3 June 1924. Estimated numbers of draught animals in 1925 were 
15,916,000 horses, 4,654,000 mules, and 200,000 oxen, together 20,770,000. (Ipem ; 
Press Release of 23 June 1925.) 
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passing. In the great grain-growing areas it has been completely 
replaced by the 4-horse team, which is now “ the team ” in common 
parlance. A 6-horse team is common, an 8-horse one not at all 


unusual, 

This development has taken place within the last twenty-five 
or thirty years. Thirty years ago few thought of using more than 
two horses: now no one thinks of working with the single pair. 
The excellent consequences of the increase of team-power are 
obvious to all who have practical acquaintance with that question. 
Particularly important is the elimination of fatigue, and it must 
be remembered, that with the increase of team power, machinery 
is now invariably ridden, which clearly saves the worker’s strength. 

To increase the number of animals which the worker can use 
is one way — the oldest way and still quite one of the most impor- 
tant — of increasing the effectiveness of his standard day’s work. 
The second way is to give into his hands mechanically produced 
force. The human being harnesses mechanically produced motor 
energy, seizes it and directs it, and thereby augments his powers 
to an unlimited extent. Indeed this aspect — the supplying of 
motor force to agricultural operations — is rather picturesque ; 
it might even be called romantic. The imagination visualises an 
inexhaustible supply of energy made available and directed with 
ease to do all the laborious tasks which the agricultural worker 
has for so many centuries been compelled to perform by sheer 
physical action. The truth, however, is that here practicability 
and, above all, cost determine the situation. Unless such installa- 
tions are reasonably practical and unless they repay their capital 
and running costs, they are not likely to be of much use to agricul- 
ture. 

Undoubtedly one of the most successful ‘applications of motor 
energy in farming has been the use of the motor-drawn vehicle, 
for purposes of transport of produce, but above all for purposes of 
getting about. “The automobile, which made possible a saving 
of human time, was one of the great gifts to the farmer during the 
decade (1910-1920). ” The business use of the personal automobile 
far outweighs any possible use for pleasure. In Canada, in 1921, 
43,578 farms, or 6.1 per cent. out of 711,090 (all occupied farms), 
reported 47,455 tractors, while 148,926, or 21 per cent., reported 
157,022 automobiles or motor trucks’. Slightly later figures are 





Agriculture. Bulletin No. 11, p. 46. The total number of motor vehicles registered 
in Canada in 1924 was 652,121. 
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available for the Province of Ontario, where, in 1923, 75,583 motor 
vehicles were registered by farmer owners, representing 38 per cent. 
of the total number of occupied farms in 1921, namely, 198,053. 
In the United States, on 1,371 farms surveyed in 1923, 923 farmers 
reported ownership of 1,000 automobiles or trucks ; and stated 
that from two-thirds to nine-tenths of the use of these cars was 
for farm business. The census of 1920 gives 1,979,564 farms in 
that country having 2,146,362 automobiles. This is nearly 31 per 
cent. of all farms, but in some sections of the country the per- 
centage of automobile-owing farmers was as high as 58 per cent. 
About 75 per cent. of the use of such vehicles was for business 
purposes, according to a statement of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In 1925 the estimated number of automobiles on farms had 
leaped up to 4,500,000. Motor trucks were much less numerous, 
namely, in 1920, 139,169 on 131,551 farms, in 1925 360,000 in all. 
* These time savers have given the farmer in a large degree another 
pair of hands ”, writes the Department’. 

The use of electricity, which in theory offers an even wider scope, 
is in practice not yet so extensive. Even on the North American 
continent for instance, there has not been so much done in the 
way of electric installation, as has sometimes been supposed. The 
number of electric installations does not exceed 500,000 and the 
amount of electrically produced power used on United States farms 
does not amount to more than 5.5 per cent. of all power (animal 
and mechanical) used?, while the number of farms connected with 
a central electrical service is less than 3 per cent.* But distribution 
is very uneven over different parts of the United States. 
California, shows 27 per cent. of all farms electrically served. The 
demand is becoming more insistent, and it is stated that “ rural 
electrification ” of the United States on a wide scale and at an 
early date has become inevitable‘. Canada, and especially the 
Province of Ontario, offers perhaps a better example of what can 
be done. The Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission, created by 





» Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, PRESS SERVICE: Press 
Releases of 17 December 1923 and 3 and 23 June 1924. “ On the average it requires 
less than half the time to make a haul of a given length with a truck than it does 
with horses. *’ (IpemM: Press Release of 13 October 1924.) 

* IpEM : Press Release of 17 June 1925. 

* At present 490,000 farms are equipped with electricity, of which 300,000 have 
individual plants and 190,000 are connected with services. The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, March 1925: ‘* The World’s 
Experience with Rural Electrification ”, by Harold Evans. 


* Ibid. 
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Act of Parliament in 1908, acts as a centralising agency for the 
generation and purchase of current and its distribution to municipal 
selling agencies, each municipality owning its own local distribution 
system. In 1923 the Commission was serving 50 rural power dis- 
tricts, the total population served (urban and rural) being computed 
as one and a half million, or half the total population of the Pro- 
vince. Of these consumers a little over one-eighth lived outside 
municipalities of 2,500 inhabitants. This great progress in rural 
electrification has been made since 1920. In 1924 there were in 
operation 1,100 miles of primary extensions, serving over 15,000 
customers ; in addition, there were 40,000 other rural customers 
in towns under the size already mentioned!'. 

The amount of power available in Canada is continually 
increasing. Her per capita development of 0.33 H.P. represents 
less than one-tenth of her available water power, and is exceeded 
only by Norway. A total of 300,000 H.P. was added throughout 
the Dominion in 1924, and a further addition of 600,000 H.P. is 
contemplated for 1925. Although much of this power will be used 
for industrial purposes, yet agriculture is bound to benefit also. 

In any case — apart from speculation as to the possibilities 
of the electrically-served farm of the future — there can be no 
shadow of doubt but that the power that drives the machine is 
abundantly available in North American farming. Canadian 
thrashing machines can sometimes cope with 2,000 bushels a day?®, 
while a grain elevator in course of erection at Montreal is stated 
to be able to unload at the rate of 30,000 bushels an hour. In 
general, elevator and warehouse capacity in Canada has increased 
from 18,329,352 bushels in 1900 to 251,194,620 bushels in 1923°. 
The farmer ranks next to the railroads, and is positively ahead of 
the great manufacturing and mining industries, in his use of power 





' Ibid. ; cf. Canadian Engineering Journal, July 1924, p. 467. In general, 
in urban and rural districts together, the number of municipalities supplied increased 
from 28 in 1912 to 241 in 1924, the number of consumers from 34,967 in 1912 to 
374,408 in 1924, and the amount of horse power used from 70,698 in 1914 to 402,282 
in 1924. 

§* As contrasted with aJnormal capacity of 400 bushels in England or Wales ; 
Cj. Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture (England and Wales), Vol. XX XII, No. 5, 
Aug. 1925, p. 444. The author of this article goes on to say : “‘ In the matter of 
agricultural machinery, Canada, as a new country, has been the pioneer, and any 
future improvements in her methods are not likely to be introduced from other 
countries, but will be evolved within her own borders.” 

* “ Growth and Organisation of the Canadian Grain Trade’, by Ernest H. 
Goprrey, in Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Vol. 85, 1924. 
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in the United States!. As 60 per cent. of the power he uses is still 
stated to be animal power, .the possibilities, when he has yet more 
mechanical power at his disposal (as he is bound soon to have in 
one form or another), certainly strike the imagination as rather 


vast. 


Tue Savine or Lasour: Lay-out, CONSTRUCTION AND BUILDING 


I come to the principle of the saving of unnecessary labour. 
I have already referred to this as a sort of storage process — a 
wise conservation of human effort in order to use it at the right time 
and in the best way : it is avoidance of waste. 

It has supreme merit. Less picturesque, perhaps, to the mental 
vision than the application of improved tools, or the driving of 
40-horse teams, or the thrusting forward through the soil of a 
twelve-share plough, it has done no less for the human worker 
(perhaps more) than any or all of these. It has saved him fatigue 
at every turn; it has made impossible tasks possible, nay easy ; 
it has spared him a thousand footsteps a day, a million of unneces- 
sary actions per year. 

There is first of all that obvious, almost elementary, application 
of the principle which consists in so arranging the ground plan of 
the farm buildings and plant as to save the worker’s steps. Un- 
necessary steps taken by the worker mean unnecessary expenditure 
of energy. Good lay-out is a science in itself, and no amount of 





——_—___ —__ a 


1 Statements of 17 and 23 June already cited of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The following rather interesting details are given: ‘‘ Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent. of the power utilised on farms is animal power. Tractors 
account for nearly 17 per cent., motor trucks about 4 per cent., stationary engines 
12.5 per cent., windmills a little more than 1 per cent., and electrical installations 
5.5 per cent. Of the total amount of power consumed, about 70 per cent. is for 
draft work and 30 per cent. for stationary or belt work. More power is used for 
ploughing than for any other single farm operation, almost 16 per cent. of the total 
being used for this purpose, while road hauling is second with 15 per cent. Other 
draft operations requiring relatively large amounts of power are: hauling about 
the farm, 7.5 per cent. ; fitting the ground for planting, 6.3 per cent. ; cultivating, 
6.3 per cent. ; haying, 5.6 per cent. ; harvesting, 5 per cent. ; and planting and 
seeding, 2.5 per cent. Of the stationary work, threshing leads in the amount of 
power used, with pumping for irrigation and drainage ranking second.’ Com- 
parative cost is given as follows: work animals account for 80.8 per cent. of total 
cost of all power used on United States farms (actual estimated cost, 2,425 million 
dollars), gas tractors for 5.1, steam tractors for 2.0, motor trucks for 4.0, stationary 
engines for 4.7, windmills for 0.3, electric power plants (individual) for 1.3, electric 
power plants (centrally served) 1.8. To sum up: one horsepower-hour of power is 
utilised for each two hours of human labour, but the variations over the whole 
country are very wide, from one-eighth horsepower-hour to | 4% horsepower-hour. 
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thought expended on it can be wasted. The energy saved by the 
worker in not having long distances to walk, for instance, from hay- 
mow to stock, will be stored up by him for other and more fruitful 
purposes. On the North American continent a great deal of atten- 
tion is being given to the problem. It is a subject of comment 
among us that even the small farm, the homestead, can be well 
or ill planned, very well or very ill planned, in fact’. But the 
science of construction may go very much further than this. 
There is a method which takes every implement, every operation, 
in turn, and considers how unnecessary movement, unnecessary 
lifting, unnecessary expenditure of power may be eliminated, a sort 
of motion study of the inanimate, if I may call it so. 

Everywhere carrying, pitching, lifting, walking are to be saved. 
The introduction of running water into the cattle-shed, the self- 
feeder which eliminates the dustiest and most fatiguing work of 
thrashing, the high-bagger which shoots the grain from the thrasher 
into the waggon-box, stook-thrashing which avoids the labour of 
stacking, are all examples of the principles to which attention has 
been drawn. They all eliminate unnecessary human effort, and 
therefore conserve it and release it for more useful ends. 

Another simple principle of mechanics which has been used 
with astonishing success is the old homely principle of gravity. 
The overhead feed is so planned that the foodstuff drops where 
it is wanted by its own weight. Innumerable applications of this 
device are known, and are, indeed, in use in almost every country. 

The next step, still in process and being actively developed 
with us, is to minimise as far as possible the heavy labour of filling, 
trampling, and again of emptying the silo. Devices for blowing 
silage by air pressure through a flexible pipe are many, and are 
in common use.? The principle of the blower, in fact, is in frequent 
use for dealing with all sorts of heavy cut grain-crops, and will in 
time eliminate much of the corporeal lifting and pitching of stuff, 
which involves such inordinate labour. There can be no doubt 
that the modern method of handling such stuff as though it were 
a liquid, and the use of air pressure to make it move where it is 
wanted, is one of the most labour-saving principles applied to farm 
work in recent years. 








2 A model lay-out for farm buildings on a moderate-sized mixed farm will be 
found illustrated in the Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture 
for 1915, p. 106. 

* The Grain Growers’ Guide, 18 June and 29 Oct. 1924. Winnipeg. 
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THE REWARDS OF A WISE USE or LABOUR 


What are the rewards of all these devices? They can be stated 
in no uncertain terms. Figures have been computed on the relative 
productivity per worker in certain countries. Without taking 
responsibility for these figures I may say that they seem worth 
attention. Whereas the average number of acres worked per 
worker for years round about 1900 was in Italy 4.7, in Belgium 5.3. 
and in France, Germany, Hungary, and the United Kingdom 
between 7.1 and 7.3, in the United States it was no less than 27.0. 
Similarly, taking the United States standard of productivity per 
worker as a base of 100, we find that the Italian worker only attains 
an index number of 15, the Hungarian of 27, the French of 31, 
the Belgian of 40, the German of 41, and the Englishman of 43'. 

Comparative figures of crop production per worker, prepared 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, are also available 
for a somewhat later date. During the five-year period immedi- 
ately preceding the war, the crop yield of United States workers is 
stated to have been 159 per cent. greater than the crop yield (com- 
bined) of workers in the United States, Germany, France, and 
Belgium. The same fact is also presented as follows. The number 
of workers employed per 1,000 acres of crop land (excluding wild 
hay) was approximately 235 in Italy, 160 in Germany, 120 in France, 
105 in England and Wales, 60 in Scotland, but only 41 in the 
United States. To be sure, such figures are not in all respects a 
straightforward guide. The larger amount of labour used in some 
countries is partly to be attributed to the more intensive nature 
of the crops grown ; thus, in Italy, silk, wine, olives, and citrus 
fruits*. Nevertheless, the greater productivity of the United States 
agricultural worker over the most productive European worker 
must, in my opinion, be attributed largely to the better and more 
plentiful means of working which are put at his disposal’. 





1 TOLLEY: op. cit. Mr. Tolley apparently draws his information from official 
American sources. 

? Unitep StaTes DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, PRESS SERVICE : Press 
Release of 5 June 1924. 

* The United States Department of Agriculture draws attention to the need 
for economising land in Europe. This factor must also be taken into account. The 
Department writes : “* It is suggested Europe may have devoted as much skill to 
the economising of land as this country has devoted to the economising of labour.” 


(Loe. cit.) 
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Comparison can also be made within the United States itself, 
and information is available from Canada. This is perhaps less 
open to challenge, for international figures are always excessively 
doubtful. The latest information from Canada applies to the census 
year 1911 ; occupation statistics for the census of 1921 are not yet 
available, but a very interesting comparison will be possible later. 
In 1911 the area under field crops was 35,261,338 acres and the total 
number of persons engaged in agriculture was 933,735 ; therefore each 
person so engaged was, on an average calculation, responsible 
for the cultivation of 38 acres ; moreover, every 1,000 acres called 
for 26 workers. In the three Prairie Provinces (Alberta, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan) the figures are even more striking ; the area under 
field crops was 17,677,091 acres, and the number of persons engaged 
in agriculture was 283,472, so that each person so engaged was 
responsible for 62 acres, while every 1,000 acres required only 
16 persons. Some comparison with an earlier period may be made 
by measuring intensity of production per 1,000 of population. The 
area for all field crops has increased from 3,268 acres per 1,000 of 
population in 1890 to 6,058 acres per 1,000 in 1925, the area of 
wheat from 472 acres per 1,000 in 1870 to 2,344 acres in 1925. In 
terms of production, wheat was grown at a rate of 4,800 bushels 
per 1,000 of population in 1870, 52,208 bushels per 1,000 in 1923, 
and 45,100 bushels per 1,000 in 1925; oats were grown at a rate 
of 12,192 bushels per 1,000 of population in 1870, and at 55,736 
bushels per 1,000 in 1925. The figures are still more remarkable 
in view of the rapid increase of the urban population, who, of course, 
make no direct contribution to agricultural production. In 1891 
rural population stood at 3,296,141 and urban at 1,537,098, while 
in 1921 the figures were respectively 4,436,361 and 4,352,122, an 
increase of 110 per cent. in the ratio of urban to rural population 
over a period of twenty years. 

In the United States comparisons may be made over a long 
period. We find that in 1920, with only 68 per cent. of the human 
labour applied per acre that was applied fifty years ago in 1870, 
there was nevertheless an increase of production per acre of 35 per 
cent.1_ The same facts put from another point of view are equally 
striking. In 1870, of every 100 workers in the United States, 47 
were required to produce the bare necessities of life, leaving only * 





1 The United States Department of Agriculture has recently stated that the 
average farm worker in that country cares for three times as many acres of crops 
as did the worker of 75 years ago. 
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53 available for other work. In 1920, only 26 out of every 100 
workers were required to produce the prime necessities, leaving 
74 available for other work. This means that the men released 
from farm work by the increasing efficiency of agricultural produc- 
tion are now busy making books and automobiles and radio sets, 
and all the other things which help to make life worth living. 

And the rewards to the agricultural worker himself are 
beyond all doubt worth while. The American and Canadian 
“ hired” man gets good treatment (as a rule) because he earns good 
treatment ; he is worth a high wage because he produces largely 
and abundantly. 


Farm labour became about 18 per cent. more effective in crop pro- 
duction during the last decade. Although the number of farm workers 
decreased over 4 per cent. in that period, the mass of crop production 
increased about 13 per cent. The increased efficiency is attributed 
chiefly to the use of more and better machinery, the time saved by the 
use of automobiles, and to the fact that farm owners and their families 
are working harder or longer on account of farm labour shortage and 
high wages. 

The average crop area per worker in 1920 was 29.4 acres, compared 
with 25.2 acres in 1910, an increase of nearly 17 per cent. The average 
size of farms has also increased, being 148 acres in 1920 compared with 
138 acres in 1910. Grain and hay crops, which are especially machine- 
produced, show a higher rate of increase in acreage from the average 
of 1907-1913 to that of 1917-1923 than any other crops. The acreage 
of all crops increased about 12 per cent. whereas that of grains and hay 
increased about 14 per cent.* 


Roughly, the cultivator cannot earn more than he produces. 
If a nearly full-grown lad is set all day to herd five geese, he cannot— 
ultimately should not — earn one farthing more than is represented 
by just the amount of fat and flesh which can accrue on the backs 
of five geese in one day ; his economic value to the agricultural 
industry, to the world, is measured by just that and nothing else 
whatever. But the value of the skilled and well placed agricultural 
worker, adequately supported by animal power and machinery, 
is measured in hundreds of bushels of wheat, in a long double 
line of stock watered and fed, in a hundred tons or so of silage 
lifted and stored, in food produced at all times and in abundance 
for the use of the world. Thus, the reward to him is, rightly, so 
high a wage that, by means of “ climbing the agricultural ladder ”, 
as it is called—an American phrase —he can, out of his accumulated 





2 Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: Press Release of 3 June 1924. 
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earnings, buy one out of every three of the farms owned and tilled 
in his own country ?. 

The “ effort ” of a man, his ordinary muscular energy expended 
day by day, is one of the most admirable, the most valuable things 
in the world. It is the very basis of all organised human life. 
It ought never to be wasted® The sins of agriculture are very 
heavy in this direction. Too easily has the world accepted the 
stupid idea of the inevitable laboriousness of the cultivator’s 
work’. It has been too slightly argued that he has not the 
monotony and confinement of the factory walls, and that therefore 
he ought not tomind. The North American continent takes another 
view. Perhaps it may be said that it has been driven to take 
that other view. Human energy dare not here be wasted ; it is 
too precious, too scarce. To make two blades of wheat grow 
where one grew before is good, but to make two blades grow with 
no further expenditure of human effort than it previously took to 
make one grow is better. 





' For the Agricultural Ladder, see a valuable contribution on Farm Ownership 
and Tenancy, by a series of writers in the United States Department of Agriculture 
to the Agriculture Yearbook 1923. An analysis of this paper will be found in Indus- 
trial and Labour Information, Vol. XIV, No. 4, published by the International 
Labour Office. According to the information given in the Yearbook, 34 per cent. 
of owners of farms in the United States have previously been hired agricultural 
workers. In Canada, in one district surveyed in 1914 under the author of this 
article, it was found that most of the farm owners had begun as hired men ; 56 per 
cent. had been hired men for a period averaging seven and a half years, the most 
frequent period of such previous hired employment being three years. Cf. Co- 
OPERATING ORGANISATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN AND METHODIST CHURCHES : 
Rural Survey, Turtle Mountain District, Manitoba, p. 22. 1914, 


* Mr. Young writes in the article to which allusion has already been made (see 
note (1) on p. 314 ) as follows: 

* I think I am right in saying that it has not been the custom to consider that 
an important part of the training of those who control agriculture is to go through 
the workshop of agricultural labour, and if many of those to-day in charge of agri- 
cultural work had had as a part of their training to walk over ploughed fieldsleading 
or driving a pair of horses in a land roller, or similarly taking a pair in the harrows, 
the thought would have occurred to them many times while resting at the ends 
that they could have done their work more expeditiously and comfortably had 
they been allowed to ride, and would have made a mental note in that regard for 
the future. Likewise I can imagine them, while putting in overtime in the winter, 
trying to dry and clean the heavy hair on their horses’ legs, making another mental 
note. I doubt if when told off to carry sacks of wheat they would have readily 
admitted that 252 lb. was the ideal weight of a sack! In fact, throughout their 
probation, whether it were hoeing turnips, docking corn, or suffering the dust 
from the thrashing machine, their educated minds would have been constantly 
devising improvements, many of them possibly impracticable, but a sufficient 
number of them sound enough. Many of the practices of land labour would to-day 
be much more interesting and less laborious to the labourer, and consequently 
more profitable to the farmer. I am sure that the omission of this training in what 
may be called the drudgery of farming has been a serious omission in the equipment 
of the otherwise highly trained agriculturalist, and one of the chief causes of the 
slow evolution in farm practices.” 
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After all, there is nothing ennobling in work as work : it is only 
@ means to an end. If the end is noble or at least satisfactory, 
then the work is ennobled or made satisfactory. But if such noble 
or satisfactory end can be obtained with less work, then the un- 
wanted work is merely profitless drudgery. This is the faith of 
the North American continent, which sees neither virtue nor 
profit in unnecessary expenditure of labour effort, and which 
finds no work admirable which can be abolished. 





The New Wage Act in South Africa 


The Union of South Africa reproduces on a small scale the 
social problems which the International Labour Organisation has to 
face. Within its own borders it contains a population offering the 
widest diversities of racial, cultural, and labour conditions. Like 
the Organisation, the essential task of its social policy must be to raise 
the working conditions of the more backward races and bring them 
progressively up to a more highly civilised standard of life, while 
giving due weight to differences of climate, manners and customs. 
economic possibilities, and industrial development. From this stand- 
point the Wage Act passed by the Parliament of the Union in 1925 
merits the attention of all who are interested in the working of the 
International Labour Organisation. In fact, though it does not refer 
to the race or colour of the persons to whom it applies, its main object 
is none the less to render possible the economic and social development 
of non-European workers, while steering clear of the danger of lowering 
the standard of life of civilised workers and the productive capacity 
of the country as a whole. The following extremely interesting article 
has been received from a South African Correspondent ; in it the author 
first sets out the problem which the new Act attempts to solve, and then 
analyses the provisions of the Act, and tries to estimate its probable 
consequences. It is given here with of course the usual reminder that 
the International Labour Office is not responsible for opinions expressed 
in articles by external collaborators. 


HE comprehensive Wage Act which was passed by the Parlia- 
ment of the Union in July 1925 merits the closest study by 
all those who have at heart the attainment of the aims for which 
the International Labour Organisation exists. For the attempt 
to apply state regulation of wages to a population which reveals 
such wide racial and cultural diversities as are found in South Africa 
raises issues which have a world-wide significance. Even in coun- 
tries which possess a well established industrial system and a homo- 
geneous population it is possible to trace a clearly defined social 
objective in schemes for the regulation of wages. The state steps 
in, not so much to override economic forces, as to determine their 
incidence, so far as practicable, in the light of an accepted social 
ideal. 
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This aspect of state policy in regard to wages is especially accen- 
tuated in South Africa where the social goal of economic policy 
is so sharply defined by the actual circumstances. That goal is 
the establishment and. maintenance of a permanent centre of 
Western civilisation on the southern end of a dark continent. 
The economic relationships of a highly heterogeneous population 
have to be determined by state policy so as to fulfil the pre- 
suppositions of a civilised social order. 

The Wage Act can be best understood from this standpoint. 
Its purpose is to provide Government with a weapon for influencing 
the distribution and classification of labour along the lines that will 
safeguard the interests of a civilised order. 

Some figures of population will assist the definition of the prob- 
lem. At the time of the last census (1921) the population of the 
Union was constituted as follows : 
























Race Number 
European 1,519,488 21.9 
Native (Bantu) 4.697,813 67.8 
Mixed (Coloured) 545,548 7.9 
Asiatic 165,731 2.4 






Total 6,928,580 100.0 









Of the Asiatics over 140,000 were in the province of Natal, 
and of the Mixed (Coloured) people about 485,000 were in the Cape 
Province. 

The distribution of population as between urban and rural 
areas is of importance from the present point of view. The 
following table shows this distribution per 1,000 of all races, at 
the 1921 census: 
























Area European Native Mixed Asiatic Total 


Urban 488 .25 338 .24 144.01 29.50 1,000 
Rural 129.41 791.62 56.92 22.05 1,000 


* 


Thus the European population tends to concentrate in the 
towns ; the native population, though there is some movement 
to the towns, remains predominantly rural. Natives are increasing 
| more rapidly than Europeans, though opinions differ as to how 
long this is likely to continue. 

i The war is over, race conflict between Boer and Briton is dying 
away, the Union has proved its political and economic stability 
and an era of rapid economic development is about to set in. 
Hence the moment is opportune for an attempt to assert control 
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over the labour forces of the country in the supreme interest of 
the safeguarding of a civilised order. The Wage Act is the outcome. 

The interest of this situation for the International Labour 
Organisation needs no elaborating. Within its own borders and 
under the sovereignty of a single unitary Government South Africa 
reproduces with remarkable fidelity the labour conditions with 
which the Organisation is faced in the world at large. The supreme 
task of the Organisation, as far ahead as we can see to-day, is to 
regulate the absorption of Eastern and primitive peoples into the 
industrial system of the world in such a way as to save the main 
structure of Western civilisation from undermining and _ possible 
collapse. South Africa may well prove to be acrucial experiment- 
ing ground, a world’s laboratory for the purpose. In any case the 
experience gained in applying systematic wages regulation under 
such conditions cannot fail to be of unusual significance for the 
world at large. 

From the standpoint of the dominant social purpose of the Act 
there are two outstanding dangers to be averted : (1) the under- 
mining of civilised standards by the competition of low-paid low- 
standard uncivilised labour ; (2) the impoverishment of the coun- 
try as a whole by the encouragement of a low level of productive 
efficiency and low purchasing power among the mass of the workers. 

Both these dangers were emphasised by the Minister of Labour 
in moving the second reading of his Bill. He declared : 


If our civilisation is going to subsist we look upon it as necessary 
that our industries should be guided so that they afford any men desiring 
to live according to European standards greater opportunities of doing 
so, and we must set our faces against the encouragement of employment 
merely because it is cheap and the wage unit is low. . . . 

Let us not imagine that because a particular low wage unit is adopted 
it necessarily implies economical production. On the contrary I think 
one can generalise and say that as men advance in their wants and in 
their status, in their confidence in themselves, their efficiency improves 
and economical production improves. 


In those two passages lies the main case for the measure. 
The opposite view is well expressed in a characteristic passage 
from an opposition speaker : 


Everything done in this country has been built up on the theory 
that it is legitimate to make good use of the cheap native labour that 
exists here. We have five million nativesinthecountry. Why should 
they not be made use of? We cannot raise their standard of civilisation 
immediately, but it is perfectly legitimate to employ them at wages 
which are reasonable, having regard to their scale of civilisation. 
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But the qualifying phrase “ having regard to their scale of 
civilisation ” enshrines the whole issue and Parliament, declining 
to take the laisser faire view, passed the Bill and placed in the hands 
of Government an instrument of wide range and potency. 

Much more than regulation of wages will be necessary if the 
desired social end is to be attained. The problem is quite as much 
one of educasion as it is one of wages, for standards of life must 
rise with wages if the dangers are to be averted. But wages regu- 
lation is now definitely provided as one of the main instruments. 
So we may turn now to the Act itself and the machinery it sets up 
to carry out its purpose. 


ANALYSIS OF THE NEw Act 


The main provision is for the erection of a single Wage Board of 
three members with widely drawn powers to deal with the deter- 
mination of wages and conditions of labour in most of the industries 
of the country. Agricultural and domestic labour are excluded 
and certain other groups of workers for whom provision is made by 
existing legislation. The members of the Board are to be appointed 
by the Governor-General (i.e. by Government) direct, for a period 
of years. 

Thus the main features of the scheme are : 

(1) A single Board. The Minister may however appoint tem- 
porarily, not more than two additional members for any particular 
investigation, and may appoint from time to time “ divisions ” of 
the Board consisting of one permanent member and two others 
specially appointed. 

(2) Appointment direct by Government. The principle of the 
“ representative ” Board is recognised only in the case of the tem- 
porary appointments, where, under certain conditions, the Minister 
must approve one member nominated by the employers and one 
nominated by the employees. 

(3) Wide range of powers. The initiative may come either from 
the Minister or from employers or employees. Thus the Board will : 

(a) Investigate and report to the Minister upon any matters 
relating to wages or rates or hours or conditions of labour referred 
to it by the Minister. 

(6) Upon the application of a trade union or association 
of employers registered under the Conciliation Act (1924), or, 
where no such body exists, upon the application of any number 
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of employers or employees that can satisfy the Board that it 
is fairly representative of a given trade or section of trade, 
“ investigate and report to the Minister upon, and submit to 
him recommendations in respect of that trade or section of 
trade as to any matter connected with wages or rates, the 
variations thereof to meet special conditions and qualifications, 
the number of juveniles employed and the conditions of training, 
the hours and conditions of work and any other matter con- 
nected with labour and the conditions thereof in that trade or 
section of trade ”. 

A later clause sets all this out in greater detail, while in the same 
clause in which the above occurs is a prescription of the data which 
the Board shall consider in making its investigations : 

(a) Labour conditions in the ,trade or section as existing 
at the time or at any past time so far as relevant. 

(6) Recommendations made to it by the Board of Trade 
and Industries (e.g. in relation to trades enjoying fiscal pro- 
tection). ; 

(c) The ability of employers to pay a proposed rate, “ regard 
being had to distance from markets, cost of transport and any 
other relevant circumstances ” 

(d) The cost of living in the area or areas concerned. 

(ec) The value of any board, rations, or lodging supplied 
to employees by employers. 

(f) Any other matter prescribed by regulation. 

Taking the three outstanding features together we have a Board 
possessing a judicial rather than a representative character, though 
it should be noted that the Board does no more than recommend 
to the Minister ; the responsibility for making the final determina- 
tion rests always with him. 

Before discussing the reasons which are adduced to justify the 
adoption of the juridical rather than the representative form of 
wage-regulating machinery it may be well to note a few further 
points. 

There is no prevision for arbitration. The omginal draft Bill 
contained some such provision, but even there the Minister made 
the final decision. Under the Act as passed, when objection against 
a determination is lodged, the Minister, if he thinks the objection 
sufficiently serious, may instruct the Board to reconsider the pro- 
posed determination, and upon the receipt of its report the Minister 
may make a determination. Here is one of the points where diffi- 
eulty will certainly arise when the Act is brought into operation. 
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The sanctions provided in the Act are weighty and include the 
striking stipulation that if a dismissed or injured employee alleges 
that this dismissal or injury is due to action he has taken in 
invoking or giving evidence to the Board, the onus of proof shall 
rert upon the employer to show that such was not the case. 

In regard to this and other sanctions in the Act it was urged 
that while they operated effectively as against the employer they 
did not operate with equal effect as against the worker. The 
contention loses sight, perhaps, of the raison d’éire of any Wage 
Act. In the nature of the case there is less scope for default on 
the worker’s side and where it may occur appropriate penalties 
are provided. 

But perhaps the most interesting and certainly most South 
African provision in the whole Act is one that must be quoted in full : 


When in the course of any investigation, the Board finds that it 
cannot recommend in respect of the employees in any trade or section 
thereof a wage or rate upon which such employees may be able to support 
themselves in accordance with civilised habits of life it shal) make no 
recommendation in regard to such wages or rates, but shall report to 
the Minister on the conditions in such trade and the reasons for its 
decision. On consideration of such report the Minister may direct the 
Board to make such recommendation as it may deem fit. 


From an executive point of view this may seem weak enough. 
But it is in just this field that the Board may do its most valuable 
work in providing Government with a volume of information on 
just those occupations and conditions which constitute the main 
economic danger to the stability of a civilised South Africa. Some 
light may be shed upon this crucial matter in the report of the 
Commission which is now sitting to investigate the labour problems 
of the country prior to the promulgation of the Act. 

Here, beyond question, is the distinctive South African issue. 
To understand the purpose of the present Act in regard to it we 
shall need to make a brief survey of previous legislation dealing 
with wages. 


Previous LEGISLATION 


The first piece of legislation was passed as recently as 1918. 
This was a Wage Boards Act of limited scope. It provided for the 
creation of representative Boards, with neutral Chairmen, to regu- 
late the wages of women and young persons in certain callings 
where there was evidence of sweating or of exploitation. Leather 
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workers, shop assistants, tea-room and café waitresses and cardboard 
box makers, these are examples of the callings that were covered. 

The Act had little success. Organisation among employees 
was weak or non-existent, many were too timid to appeal to the 
Boards, the attempt to fix progressive scales of rates led to untoward 
results (such as dismissal of those entitled to increase), and the 
fixing of the adult age at 18 meant either the adoption of a very 
low minimum or loss of employment when that age was reached. 
owing to the rate being too high. Experience in working the Act 
proved beyond doubt that much more comprehensive legislation 
was required. 

In 1921 a general Bill was introduced proposing to create Boards 
of the representative kind throughout the Union for the general 
regulation of wages. This Bill passed the Assembly, but was 
rejected by the Senate. An Apprenticeship Bill, modelled on simi- 
lar lines, i.e. of representative Committees to regulate conditions 
of apprenticeship in each large industry, suffered the same fate. 

In 1922 the Apprenticeship Bill became law. The Wages Bill 
was not reintroduced. But the great upheaval on the Witwaters- 
rand in 1922 emphasised in catastrophic fashion the need for 
comprehensive legislation to provide machinery for negotiation 
between employers and employees in the more organised and highly 
skilled trades. Less was heard now of the prevention of “ sweat- 
ing ” and more of conciliation. Following the recommendations 
of a Commission that enquired into the causes of labour troubles 
on the Rand, a Conciliation Bill was introduced and was finally 
passed into law in March 1924. 

The Conciliation Act proceeds throughout on the principle of 
joint negotiation between representative bodies of emplovers and 
employees. I[t provides for : 

(1) The creation of Conciliation Boards to deal with disputes. 
and for the legalisation of the terms of any agreement that may 
be reached. 

(2) The formation and registration of Industrial Councils by 
voluntary agreement between employers and employees and the 
means whereby rates and conditions fixed by such Councils may be 
made binding upon a whole industry. National Councils exist 
at present for the printing and building mdustries, and a third is 
foreshadowed for furniture making. Various local industrial 
councils have also been constituted. 

(3) The registration of trades unions and employers’ associa- 
tions and the legal incorporation of such registered bodies. 


, 
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Very considerable stimulus to organisation has been given by 
this Act and the process was accelerated when, with a change of 
government, a Ministry of Labour was created in July 1924 to take 
over the administration of labour legislation from the Department 
of Mines and Industries which had had charge of it hitherto. Early 
in 1925, for instance, a new Federation of Trades Unions was formed 
with headquarters in Johannesburg, while among employers new 
organisations have sprung up andexisting organisations have become 
better co-ordinated.: The Apprenticeship Act, too, has worked 
very well, especially in the industries of printing, building, engineer- 
ing, and furniture making. The food and clothing industries are 
less well organised and have responded but little to the new facilities 
which are offered by the Conciliation Act and the Apprenticeship 
Act. 

Meanwhile the cultural and economic progress of the non-Euro- 
pean four-fifths of the population was forcing into prominence the 
crucial issue of South African labour. Skilled European workers 
were securing solid advantages under the new legislation, while 
becoming, at the same time, increasingly uneasy at the thought of 
the precariousness of their position if they had to compete with 
non-European labour of a relatively high standard of skill in relation 
to its low standard of life. 

Particularly in Cape Town and the Western Cape, the mixed 
or coloured people had made great progress ; many were skilled 
artisans and the trade unions had striven to protect their standards 
by pressing for the inclusion’ of all workers regardless of race or 
colour. But in the North, where the potential competitor was the 
Kafir, and in Natal, where it was the Indian, the cleavage was 
much more acute. Common unions were out of the question, 
and the social gap between the European and the non-European 
worker was much wider. 

The upheaval of 1922 on the Rand was directly traceable to 
the fear of the European mine workers, many of them not very 
highly skilled, that their whole position was gravely menaced by 
the oncoming Kafir, and they were deeply suspicious that the 
management of the mines was contemplating a widespread dis- 
placement of European workers. 

At the same time a new Government had come into office 
strongly sympathetic towards many of the claims of labour ; 
post-war depression was passing away ; and on every hand there 
were indications of a coming “ boom”. The occasion was pro- 
pitious, therefore, for an attempt not only to cover the ground which 
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had been left largely untouched by the Conciliation Act, but to 
achieve the far more difficult rask of providing machinery that could 
regulate wages and conditions of labour on lines that would afford 
full economic opportunity to the non-European, without jeopard- 
ising civilised standards of life or hampering the productive energy 
of the people at large. That seems to have been the view, at any 
rate, of the enlightened opinion which conceived and framed the 
Wage Act, though it cannot be denied that cross-currents of less 
disinterested opinion may deflect the operation of the Act from 
this salutary and necessary purpose. Fear is the worst of motives 
in economic administration as in diplomacy, and the fear enter- 
tained by the European worker of the possibilities of competition 
from the non-European may express itself in agitation for an unwise 
and shortsighted use of the powers defined in the Act. There may 
be, for instance, a tendency to impose restrictions on the opportu- 
nities of the non-European worker in such a way as to limit the 
productive energy of the population, to retard the advance of the 
non-Europeans to civilised standards and eventually to restrict 
the field of employment for the Europeans themselves. 

When fear is reinforced by ignorance of economics it is apt to 
take the form of a curious belief that the civilised standards of the 
European are to be preserved by preventing a large section of the 
population from working, or at least from working as effectively as it 
might otherwise do. That this notion is not entertained by the 
workers alone is shown by the debates in Parliament. More than 
one member spoke as though he believed that a rise in the standards 
of the humbler workers must necessarily involve a fall in those of 
the workers at the top. The widespread acceptance in South 
Africa of the well-known “ fallacy of the work fund ” is a source of 
real danger. Retardeo development of the country’s resources 
will be a Jess serious consequence than the racial strife and the 
restriction of opportunity for European life and standards which 
it may bring about. This is not to say that something which will 
be in effect a “ colour bar ” may not be necessary in some form or 
other for a long time to come. No government charged with such 
a mission as that which devolves upon a South African Government 
could possibly, at this stage, divest itself of all right to recognise 
race distinction as an operative factor in the regulation of conditions 
of labour. The same forces which compel the International Labour 
Conference itself to differentiate must compel differentiation here 
where the different races live and work under one government. 
Though. in South Africa. there are critics enough of the colour 
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bar in one or other of its protean forms, there are practically none 
who would sweep, away the colour bar in any and every form. To 
do so would be, as things are at present, to give up South Africa as 
a great enterprise of civilisation. 

But for that very reason it is all the more important to move 
with caution lest injudicious efforts for protection should assist 
just that débacle of civilisation which they are designed to prevent. 
He who forges a weapon cannot predetermine all the uses to which 
it may be put, and, indeed, the present Wage Act, in being made 
effective, had necessarily to be made double-edged. If we fashion 
useful tools, we must face the risk of cutting ourselves. 


PuRPOSE AND POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES OF THE NEw AcT 


The main purpose of the Act, then, is to fill in the gaps left 
by previous legislation and to co-ordinate the whole machine by 
means of a controlling lever — the Wage Board. The Prime Minis- 
ter himself emphasised the experimental character of the whole 
project : 

“ We have to take account in our country of two standards 
of life, and I do not think that in any other country in the world 
similar conditions exist to ours. We must, therefore, go to work 
experimentally.” 

The gaps that have to be filled in concern mainly : 

(a) The ~ sweated ” callings, quite inadequately provided 
for by the very tentative Act of 1918. - 

(6) Juveniles in industry whose conditions of work and training 
are not already covered by the Apprenticeship Act. 

(c) Most of all the great mass of coloured workers whose com- 
petition on a low-standard basis is the chief source of danger to 
the European, and yet whose productive capacity needs to be 
developed for the benefit of the whole community. 

The Wage Act, like the Conciliation Act and the Apprenticeship 
Act, makes no reference at all to race or colour distinction. Thus 
the body of legislation is unhampered by any irrelevant categories 
and the way is open to put a check on undesirable exploitation of 
low-paid labour. But it is easier to apply the check than to ensure 
its application in such a way as not to cause ultimate economic 
loss by preventing the free flow of productive power. 

There is the real problem to be solved by those who will have 
to work the Act. Its operation must be guided in the light of a 
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comprehensive view of all the economic possibilities, both near 
and remote. For this reason Government has wisely appointed 
a Commission with very widely drawn terms of reference to explore 
the whole ground. This Commission is now at work and the Act 
is not likely to be put into operation until the Commission’s report 
has made the outstanding features of the economic landscape 
sufficiently clear. 

For, though the ultimate objective is cultural, the means must 
be predominantly economic. Hence there is force in the warning 
of a conservative critic of the Bill : “ The Minister cannot yet make 
& man pay wages that he cannot afford to pay, and he cannot yet 
force people te buy stuff which is too dear.” When the clash 
between cultural objectives and economic facts does come, as come 
it will, we have already seen that the Wage Board is instructed to 
make no recommendation. That is, if the Board, after investiga- 
tion, finds in any industry that for certain work it cannot recom- 
mend a wage that the industry can pay sufficient to support a 
civilised standard of life, it must leave the matter to the Minister. 
These will be the crucial cases, and it is to these regions that 
investigation will have to be very largely directed. 

The purpose of the Act, as now explained, is sufficient justifi- 
cation for its departure from the principle of representative Boards 
in favour of one central Board directly appointed by Government. 
For the whole range of South African policy is at stake in any 
comprehensive system of wage regulation. Government cannot 
afford to dispense with direct control as it might do if no more than 
just rates of wages were involved. Criticism of the Act from this 
point of view is beside the mark, for the Act contemplates quite a 
different sphere and different ends from those which the Concilia- 
tion Act has in view. Neither the workers in the sweated trades 
nor the great mass of the coloured workers can be adequately 
reached by such means. 

There is more substance in the criticism that congestion must 
result from the attempt to make one central Board serve the needs 
of the whole Union. The Board is bound to make an investigation 
when instructed to do so by the Minister, or when approached in 
proper form by employers or employees. There will be no lack 
of calls for its functioning. The provision for temporary addiiional 
appointments and for the creation of “ divisions ” of the Board 
may ease the burden somewhat. But it is highly probable that the 
Board will be compelled to restrict its activities to certain selected 
spheres, at least for a considerable time, a tendency which will be 
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reinforced by a very natural desire to avoid big and critical issues 
until some experience has been gained. 

Employers and employees who are covered by any award or 
agreement made under the Conciliation Act are exempt from deter- 
minations under the Wage Act, provided the award or agreement 
secures wages or rates not lower than those in force under any 
determination already made and having legal effect under the 
Wage Act for the trade and area in question. In other words a 
sectional agreement cannot be made to undercut an agreement 
actually fixed by the Wage Board — to the detriment, one may 
suppose, of the whole industry covered by the Board’s determina- 
tion. Some doubt has existed as to the real bearing of this exemp- 
tion, and much discussion has centred upon it. The objection is 
made that workers will delay the working of conciliation machinery 
in order to get a more favourable award under the Wage Act. 
If two divergent types of procedure are to be possible in the same 
sphere, one will inevitably be pitted against the other. Thus a fatal 
element of speculation and unreality will be imported into concilia- 
tion proceedings, since one party will always have the Wage Act up 
its sleeve. 

The defence is that the proviso is intended to prevent the use 
of the Conciliation Act to the disadvantage of the workers, and of 
a general class of industry by the action of a section of it. Labour 
and employers have to face the fact that in law an agreement under 
the Conciliation Act is absolute, precluding any sort of revision 
by the Wage Board. Workers or employers may therefore be 
saddled with unfavourable agreements, or may be led into agree- 
ments to their disadvantage through lack of adequate information. 

The clause may have to be interpreted by the Courts, but the 
interpretation given above is apparently that intended by the 
Minister as indicated in the course of debate in Parliament. Its 
possibilities, if any other interpretation is arrived at, certainly 
give rise to uneasiness. For one thing it would leave in some 
obscurity the real function of the Wage Board. Is it to be a revising 
as well as supplementing authority? There can be no doubt that 
the whole working of the Conciliation Act will be affected by this 
clause; but only experience can tell whether the cause of conciliation 
is likely to be injured by it. Some amendment of the Act in the 
light of experience gained under it may have to be faced. 

It remains now to consider the probable consequence of the 
operation of the Act in the peculiar social and economic circum- 
stances of this variegated country. 
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One result of the highest value will be accumulation of great 
stores of trustworthy information about work and wages, particu- 
larly in those spheres where European and non-European come into 
competition. Precedents will be established and a body of “case 
law ” will be built up, the value of which cannot be over-estimated. 

The main effect on wages will almost certainly be to reduce 
the ‘‘ spread ” of wages, that is, to reduce the gap between wages 
for skilled workers and those for unskilled workers generally, and 
still more between the wages of those two types in any given 
industry. The fact that unskilled labouring work is still almost. 
exclusively the work of Kafirs and coloured men has made this 
gap dangerously wide in South Africa. Instability is made worse 
by the comparative absence of intermediate grades between the 
high-wage skilled workers and the low-wage unskilled. The 
action of industrial councils under the Conciliation Act has 
tended to make the cleavage even sharper. Thus there is apt 
to be no resting place for the white worker who falls below 
skilled standards until he reaches coloured levels. The man who 
falls downstairs will generally fall right to the bottom. There 
is no greater need than the solidifying of intermediate steps so as to 
provide adequate civilised rates for white workers who are not 
fully skilled. These rates would at the same time afford prospect 
of advancement to the best of the coloured workers. Moreover, 
there is reason to fear that high rates for skilled workers are paid 
to many who are not fully efficient, owing to the absence of judi- 
cious grading. Experiments are now being made on the railways 
and elsewhere in the use of white labourers, and the results afford 
some hope that the employment of white workers as labourers at 
@ civilised wage need not necessarily be uneconomic, even as against 
Kafir competition. The dimensions of the gap that needs to be 
both narrowed and partially filled may be realised when it is stated 
that the average wage of a Kafir labourer is 3s.aday. “ Coloured ” 
labourers in Cape Town may earn about 35s. a week, those engaged 
by the municipality for instance. Kafir dock workers (labourers) 
may earn 4s. or 4s. 6d. a day. 

On the other hand a compositor in Cape Town earns about 
£6 10s. weekly. The rates for skilled artisans fixed recently by the 
National Industrial Council for building secured a wage of nearly 
£6 weekly in Cape Town and £7 6s. 8d.in the Transvaal for a week 
of 44 hours. 

Recent returns in England show a relation between bricklayers 
and builders’ labourers of 73s. 6d. weekly to 55s. 7d. weekly. Thus 
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while in South Africa the skilled artisan rate is often more than four 
times that of the labourer, in England it appears to be only about 
50 per cent. more. The effect of this extreme difference in shutting 
out the less skilled white worker from occupations otherwise 
possible should be obvious enough. The wiser heads, even among 
the workers, are becoming aware of the danger and much is being 
«lone to emphasise the need for intermediate grades. 

But the gap itself will almost certainly be diminished. This 
may involve a fall in the nominal wages of skilled workers, but 
probably no fail in real wages. There will almost certainly be, in 
consequence, increased scope for employment in skilled occupations. 

At the same time rates in the lower paid occupations will tend 
to move upwards. Though this may involve for a time some 
increased employment of Europeans and displacement of non- 
Europeans, the non-European workers in increasing numbers will 
qualify for these rates and secure employment. 

There are good reasons for the belief that increased earnings 
would be used to maintain a higher standard of life, so that the 
whole community would benefit both culturally and economically. 
It is often pointed out, for instance, that the wife who was formerly 
an asset for the Kafir has now become a liability! She demands 
clothes and furniture and he must earn the wherewithal. 

For the full fruits of the tendency to be reaped other steps of 
policy, in education, in land reform, in native self-government, 
and so forth, will have to be taken pari passu with the application 
of the economic policy. Even as this article is being written the 
Prime Minister is laying before the country comprehensive pro- 
posals for such a policy. 

Until the main lines of policy towards the native population 
are settled, it is hardly possible to forecast the effect of the work 
of the Wage Board in the vitally important sphere of agricultural 
labour. Though such labour is expressly excluded from the 
operation of the Act (its inclusion is politically impossible in any 
circumstances that can be foreseen as yet), it can hardly be expected 
that conditions will remain unaffected by the operation of the Act 
in other fields of employment. Wage-earning agricultural workers 
in South Africa are almost all “ coloured ” or natives. The money 
wage of labourers is admittedly low, even when allowance is made 
for the privileges and payments in kind which, in varying degree, 
form part of the total remuneration. This low wage acts, at present, 
as a very effective barrier in preventing access to the land by a good 
class of white boy who has brains but no capital, though that diffi- 
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culty may diminish as farmers come to appreciate better the value 
of trained, intelligent white labour. 

But to forecast with any accuracy the effect of the operation 
of the Act upon agricultural labour generally is hardly possible 
yet. Strong opinions are expressed, but usually they are so much 
influenced by party feeling as to have very little value from the 
point of view of the serious student. Moreover, the agrarian system 
of South Africa is so intimately bound up with the place of the native 
in the political and economic system that any far-reaching changes 
in native policy would destroy altogether the validity of any caleu- 
lations that may be framed on the basis of the Wage Act taken by 
itself. Such changes are already foreshadowed in the epoch-making 
proposals which have been put forward by the Prime Minister. 
If action on the lines of these proposals is taken important economic 
consequences must follow quite independently of any effects brought 
about by the working of the Act. For among other things they 
assume that more land will be found for natives and that it will be 
a general aim of native policy to segregate natives as much as 
possible as agriculturists in their own allotted areas. It is 
probable that South African opinion is following a perfectly 
sound instinct in desiring to deal with its supreme problem 
of native policy as one whole, having political, economic, and 
social aspects, and that it is wise not to allow the main lines 
of policy to be deflected by piecemeal action in any one aspect 
apart from the rest. This is, perhaps, the real justification for 
the exclusion of agriculture from the operation of the Wage Act, 
as it must also be the justification of the refusal in this article to 
attempt any explicit forecast of the probable effects of the Act in 
that sphere. 

But apart from agricultural labour, it is highly probable that 
@ wise use of the powers of the Wage Board will have the effect of 
bringing about a certain stratification of labour in those areas of em- 
ploymentto which the Act doesapply. Like liquids of varying density 
allowed to come to rest under conditions that ward off disturbing 
shocks, the various groups of labour will tend to adjust themselves 
in equilibrium, at different wage levels. The different strata will not 
reveal the same sharp definition in respect of colour as one finds, 
Say, in a parti-coloured cake, but there will be a strong tendency 
towards colour coincidence. The lower strata, in any case, will 
consist overwhelmingly of coloured elements, and it is here that 
the Board will meet with the problem that it will have to pass on to 
the Minister. Will the lowest stratum settle above or below the 
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“ civilisation ” line? And if below, will there be more than one 
stratum below ? 

The answer to such questions depends upon much more than 
the action of the Board. But we shall be appreciably nearer to 
a true answer if the Board is able to do what is expected of it. 


In conclusion let us recall what was said on an earlier page, 
that the forgers of legislative weapons cannot always predetermine 
the use that will be made of them. This is conspicuously the case 
with such a far-reaching and ambitious piece of legislation as the 
Wage Act. It might be used so as to mean very little ; it might be 
used to dislocate the whole economic system of the country. Apply 
it in one way and you may generate a disastrous race conflict ; 
apply it in another way and you may smooth the difficult passage 
of hopeful yet largely barbarian native people from barbarism to 
highly-skilled productive industry. No one can forecast with 
certainty what results its operation may have, for no one can tell 
exactly how it will be applied. The manner and objectives of its 
application will depend less on what the Economic Commission 
reveals as the economic facts, than on the foresight and moral 
restraint of the South African people themselves. 

There is some cause for uneasiness, perhaps, in the loose think- 
ing and shortsightedness which are occasionally manifested. 
Much is heard, for instance, of the “ segregation ” of natives, though 
it is seldom that those who use the term can state with any clearness 
what they mean by it. In some quarters it seems to mean that 
one section of the population should do all the hard work, while 
another section draws the high wages. In other quarters it seems 
to mean that two distinct economic systems should be formed, 
the one for the civilised community, the other for the uncivilised. 
The pressure of actual economic growth will shiver many a fond 
dream, but the following of false and wandering lights may do 
harm in the meantime. The short view tends to be the besetting 
sin of many in South Africa and it is often so fatally easy to support 
short views by plausible-sounding economics. 

On the other hand the policy of drift in these matters is defi- 
nitely at anend. The South African people will not suffer from lack 
of information on the trend of developments and there are those in 
increasing numbers who can draw the right conclusions from the 
information. False steps will be more easily detected and retraced, 
and shortsightedness will meet its Nemesis more quickly. 
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Altogether the prospect is not unhopeful, provided always that 
the moral qualities of the governing people are equal to the strain 
which will be imposed. One thing is needful, above all others, and 
that is that the South African people should be allowed to try their 
hands freely with their own problems. No country has suffered 
so much by ill-informed criticism from outside. Mistakes will be 
made, but they will be made in good faith. Those critics, friendly 
or otherwise, who feel disposed to be impatient must remember that 
South Africa is just setting out the field for a momentous experiment. 
That experiment is one which has a supreme interest for the world 
at large, for it is nothing less than an attempt to work out an eco- 
nomic modus vivendi between an advanced and a backward people. 
Here in South Africa they live all together under one Government. 
The explosive mixture which fills the whole world can here be con- 
centrated in a test-tube under laboratory conditions. Whether 
we blow ourselves up with it or not the world will be the wiser for 
leaving us unhampered, though not unassisted, in working out so 
momentous an experiment. 

If we fail let us hope we fail nobly. If we succeed we shall have 
achieved something that is new in the world’s history, and of in- 
estimable value to a world which, slowly but surely, is being 


propelled by irresistible economic forces to the point where it will be 
brought face to face with its crucial problem — that of harmonising 
cultural diversity with economic unity. South Africa may yet 
prove to be a path-finding pioneer. 





Pre-Apprenticeship and Vocational 
Guidance in France 


The shortage, both in quantity and quality, of labour in France 
has resulted in.recent years in a steady effort to smooth the way of 
young persons entering industrial employment and to ensure a closer 
correlation between the needs of the work and the capacities of the 
worker. With this end in view the Paris Chamber of Commerce, 
various large industrial undertakings, certain municipal authorities, 
and the state technical schools have started some interesting schemes 
for the general technical training of young persons prior to appren- 
ticeship. Most of these are no doubt too recent for a definite opinion 
of their value to be possible, but they have none the less many firm 
supporters. A similar end is served by vocational guidance, which 
in France has its legal basis in the Decree of 26 September 1922. 
Various vocational guidance offices have been founded : some public, 
in connection with the public employment exchanges ; other private, 
on the initiative of various growps and associations, in particular 
the Chambers of Trades. In 1915 more than half the French Depart- 
ments had one or more of these offices, and the Under-Secretariat for 
Technical Education subsidised nearly sixty of them. The results 
achieved in a few years are thus a substantial and promising step 
towards ensuring an adequate flow of properly qualified entrants 
inio both industry and commerce. 


Prr-APPRENTICESHIP 


RE-APPRENTICESHIP is a period of non-specialised voca- 
tional education, preliminary to apprenticeship proper, during 
which the future apprentice is introduced to the theory and prac- 
tice of various trades and occupations. This teaching will help 
the pupil not only to tackle the work he will have to do in the real 
workshop, but also to have some idea of which occupation will be 
most suited to his tastes and capacities. Pre-apprenticeship is 
thus a useful way of determining the vocation of a child and guiding 
him in the choice of his career. 
The first practical step in this direction in France was made 
by the promulgation of the Act of 28 March 1882 on elementary 
education. Section I provides that manual work and the use of 
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the tools employed in the principal trades shall be taught in schools. 
Pupils also learn elementary science, physics, and mathematics, 
and their application to agriculture, hygiene, and the industrial 
arts. Practical teaching in drawing and modelling completes this 
preliminary technical training in the elementary schools. The 
results, however, seem to have been considered inadequate, as 
efforts have been made to supplement this teaching. These efforts, 
which are comparatively recent, have resulted in the setting up 
of special pre-apprenticeship schools. 


Pre-Apprenticeship Schools 


In an article dealing with the problem of the vocational training 
of the modern worker! Mr. Olphe-Galliard states that it was the 
building trade which first put forward the idea of pre-apprentice- 
ship schools and tried to give it practical shape : 


In 1905 a group of employers opened a school for children leaving 
the elementary schools but unable to obtain immediate employment 
ina workshop. As there can be no question of teaching them the various 
branches of the building trade, they are merely taught the use of hand 
tools as applied to plumbing, this trade being considered most repre- 
sentative of the operations performed in other trades. 


This example was followed in 1908 by Mr. Kula, who founded 
in Paris a pre-apprenticeship school, where, “ without neglecting 
woodwork and ironwork, and the valuable training which they 
give ”, the pupils were required first to learn plumbing, not with 
the object of training plumbers, “ but rather of introducing the 
child in this way to all the manual trades of the same order as 
plumbing ”?. 

The school was taken over in 1921 by the Paris Chamber of 
Commerce, which subsequently opened several other pre-appren- 
ticeship schools. There are at present 6 of these, with 770 pupils®. 
The various kinds of practical work done in them are grouped accord- 
ing to the trades to which they apply. One of the schools deals 
with trades connected with engineering and building, another 
with those belonging to the clothing trade, another wit} artistic 





1 L’Economie Nouvelle, Dec. 1922, p. 655. 

* La Formation professionnelle, 20 Dec. 1923, p. 706. 

* « Les Ateliers-écoles de la Chambre de Commerce de Paris ’’, report submitted 
by Mr. Henri Garmtiarp ; La Formation professionnelle, 5 Oct. 1925, pp. 29 et seq. 
These schools, which are all in Paris, are in the Rue des Epinettes, Rue de Baby- 
lone, Rue Aumaire-Volta, Place des Vosges, Rue Montmartre, Rue Saint Lamber' 
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woodwork and metalwork, etc. There are special sections for 
girls who can train for the paper, cardboard, and fancy leather 
trades, or for various essentially feminine occupations, such as 
needlework, laundry work, ironing, etc. 


The instruction given in the school-workshop aims chiefly at giving 
the children the dexterity that comes from practice at manual work, 
and at teaching them the rudiments of varied and carefully chosen 
trades, so as to help them to choose the one which is best suited to their 
tastes and capacities. The course lasts one year and during the first 
six or seven months the child passes through the various workshops 
in turn. He then chooses one workshop and spends the remainder 
of the time in it. The part played by the school from the point of view 
of vocational guidance is thus extremely important, for in practice a 
supposed vocation for a trade or occupation — as often as not the result 
of a whim or preconceived idea on the part of the parents or the child — 
is often modified and a child who entered the school with the intention 
of becoming a mechanic leaves it as a carpenter or a plumber'. * 


The pupils, who are arranged in groups of from 20 to 30, gene- 
rally work eight hours a day, under the instructions of a foreman. 
Out of this period, about two hours are given to general education 
“ designed with a practical end in view and applied to the needs 
of the occupation ”?. 

In his report to the Chamber of Commerce on pre-apprentice - 
ship schools, Mr. Henri Gaillard, President of the Administrative 
Committee of these schools, gives some interesting information 
about the theoretical courses : 


The French classes are intended to give backward children the 
necessary grounding, to consolidate the knowledge of average pupils, 
to extend the knowledge of those who show special ability, and at the 
same time to create a taste for private study, to strengthen character. 
and to teach the dignity of work. By careful choice of exercises this 
teaching is kept within the range of ideas suggested by the occupation. 
The teaching of arithmetic is designed on essentially practical lines, the 
object being to train the pupil to make ordinary calculations and to 
apply simple formulae by means of exercises, in which the data are 
accurate as possible and are related to the various occupations which 
the pupils intend to enter. Drawing, geometrical or freehand, as 
needed in the various occupations, has an important place and precedes 
all the manual work’*. 


The practical work, like the general education, is intended to 
be purely educational, and without reference to the commercial 
value of the work done. 





‘ Le préapprentissage ’’, interview with Mr. Paul Roger, President of the 
Paris Chamber of Commerce ; Echo des Textiles, No. 44, 2 Nov. 1923, p. 1006. 
* GaTLLARD : loc. cit., p. 30. 
Thid. 
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In order to keep in close touch with the world of industry and 
commerce, the school authorities maintain @irect relations with 
various chambers of employers belonging to the group of trades 
with which the teaching is concerned. These chambers have given 
them their full support, “ being only too glad to lend their help in 
solving a problem which had already engaged their attention ”?. 

The public authorities, too, have interested themselves in this 
work and at present the Paris Chamber of Commerce collaborates 
“in a spirit of perfect unity ” with the Under-Secretary for Tech- 
nical Education and the Paris Municipal Council?. The city of 
Paris “ has provided premises free and has granted subsidies which, 
added to the substantial financial support given by the Under- 
Secretariat for Technical Education, has enabled the Chamber 
of Commerce to make quicker progress in its work than it had 
expected "’. 

In addition, the Paris Chamber of Commerce keeps in touch 
permanently with the municipal vocational guidance offices in 
and around Paris and takes part in all efforts organised by them. 

Finally, an information service has been organised for the use 
of manufacturers, merchants, families, and teachers. A number 
of teachers take their pupils to see the pre-apprenticeship workshops 
such visits being “ most instructive for the children from the point 
of view of vocational guidance "*. 

The school authorities now propose to apply vocational 
guidance before the pupils enter the workshops, ia the attempt to 
reestablish equilibrium between the trades which are overcrowded 
and those which are short of workers. According to Mr. Lemont, 
Director-General of the pre-apprenticeship schools, the origin of 
this decision was the difficulty of recruiting pupils. for the school 
which specialises in the branches of the fancy leather, cardboard, 
and paper trades, while the schools for ironwork and woodwork 
were overcrowded. It is hoped that, in this way, *“ excellent 
trades, specially well suited{to the less robust children and to girls, 
whom they will provide with well-paid work ”, will no longer be 
neglecteds. 


A somewhat different type of pre-apprenticeship from that 





' Journée industrielle, 10-11 May 1925, p. 7. 
* Idem, 24-25 May 1925, p. 6. 
» Idem, 21-22 June 1925, p. 7. 

Ibid. . 

Idem, 13-14 Sept. 1925, 
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adopted by the Paris Chamber of Commerce has been introduced 
in certain large industrial establishments, which have set up schools 
or arranged classes for future apprentices. 

In his book on vocational training in the metallurgical, mining, 
engineering, electrical and allied industries, Mr. J. Pluyette cites 
the example of the Schneider works at Le Creusot where the young 
workers have a year’s pre-apprenticeship training, during which 
they finish their general education and are prepared for admission 
to the apprentice workshop. 

There are at present two pre-apprenticeship ‘sections : an 
elementary section for children who have not been able to take the 
entrance examination for the special school and who, at 14 years 
of age, will enter an apprentice workshop, and an advanced sec- 
tion for pupils who have attended the special school for one or 
two years but have not been accepted for the advanced course, and 
who intend to become skilled workers?. 

The St. Jacques-de-Montlugon works and the Chatillon-Com- 
elementry and Neuvesmaisons iron works have also organised a pre- 
apprenticeship school. Boys between 13 and 14 years of age can 
enter without examination, as it is held than an examination might 
eliminate children who have not yet had a favourable chance of 
physical, intellectual, or moral development. Pre-apprenticeship 
lasts for one year and is gratis. It includes : (1) social education, 
which develops strict discipline ; (2) physical education, which 
includes physical training, gardening, and manual work, in par- 
ticular the small jobs and repairs which will be useful to the worker 
in his own home ;.(3) intellectual education : nearly all the subjects 
taught in the elementary school are recapitulated (as some of the 
apprentices have not got the certificate of primary studies), but 
from a more practical point of view and by more rapid methods. 
Experience has shown that subjects which are generally considered 
as of secondary importance increase considerably the technical 
value of the apprentice. Detailed curricula have been drawn up 
and include the following subjects: French, writing, arithmetic. 
geometry, object lessons, hygiene, drawing, civics, sol-fa and sing- 
ing, and general knowledge’. 





1 J. PLUYETTE : L’enseignement professionnel dans les industries métallurgiques, 
mécaniques, électriques et industries annexes, pp. 211-212. Paris, 1923. 

* Revue mensuelle des questions sociales, ouvriéres et fiseales, Aug.-Sept. 1923, 
p. 113. 
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There are also pre-apprenticeship schools which have been set 
up with the assistance of the municipal authorities. 

In October 1922 the Paris Municipal Council, in conjunction 
with the organisations of employers in the book and allied trades, 
organised a pre-apprenticeship class for these trades. Instruction 
is given in typography, lithography, book-binding and paper manu- 
facture, and the pupils also get a supplementary general education. 
The vocational instruction is given by practical experts appointed 
and supervised by the Chamber of employers’ associations of the 
trades in question’. 


Finally, pre-apprenticeship is organised to a certain extent in 
the state technical schools. Pupils cannot choose a special section 
until they have spent a longer or shorter period in each of the various 
workshops, and Mr. Fontégne thinks that it is no exaggeration to 
say that “ one can wish for nothing better in the way of pre-appren- 
ticeship establishments ** than the practical trades schools. 


Opinions on the Value of Pre-Apprenticeship 


The results of pre-apprenticeship cannot as yet be considered 
conclusive, the experiments so far made being too recent and too 
limited to justify a definite expression of opinion as to their value. 
The system, however, can already claim many supporters. One of 
them, Mr. Paul Roger, declared in 1923 that ‘the present is of 
happy omen for the future” and expressed his conviction that 
‘if efforts of this kind can be extended and co-ordinated, the day 
is not far distant when the worker will have acquired, together 
with the maximum of technical knowledge, a taste and real love 
for his trade ”’, 

Mr. Gaillard states that the pre-apprenticeship school for the 
paper, cardboard, and fancy leather trades has to record very 
enccuraging results : 


The members of the various trades who are at the head of the cham- 
bers of employers are agreed that after a year of preparatory work, as 
organised in our workshops, the children have made such progress in 
manual dexterity, intellectual development, and general or specialised 
knowledge that for trade purposes they are far ahead of their comrades 
who are being trained in the employers’ workshops. They state that 





' La Formation professionnelle, 25 Oct. 1922, p. 576. 
* Julien Font&Eene : L’Orientation professionnelle en France. Rapport présenté 
au Congrés international de l’enseignement technique, Charleroi, mai 1925. 
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one year at the school may be regarded as equivalent, from the point 
cf view of training, to nearly two years’ apprenticeship under the usual 
conditions, 


To quote the opinion of yet another employer, Mr. Bostsarron, 
who is at the head of the apprentice training schemes of the Cha- 
tillon-Commentry and Neuvesmaisons iron works, stated before 
the Society of Civil Engineers (26 October 1923) that pre-apprentice- 
ship gives excellent results and that children trained under this 
system are much in demand by employers. 

The workers, ‘“‘ without committing themselves further as to 
the value of this method ”’, state? : 

This is a most interesting experiment and one which is bound to give 
better results than the random choice of the children themselves, who 


often declare that they want to enter a trade of which they really know 
nothing at all. 


It may be added that the General Confederation of Labour, 
at its 1923 and 1925 congresses, passed a resolution concerning 
pre-apprenticeship in elementary schools, demanding*: .« 


That the elementary school curricula should be revised so as to give 
a larger place to subjects which serve as an introduction to vocational 
training, agricultural as well as commercial or industrial ; 

That the curricula of the last two school years should give special 
attention to elementary practical work in the chief trades and the 
study of elementary science applied to these trades ; 

That, as regards this point, the Act of 28 March 1882 should be 
applied both in spirit and in letter ; 

That school record cards should be instituted, to contain psycho- 
physiological observations, and a medical and orthopaedic report. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Another means of smoothing the way for young persons about 
to enter industrial employment is vocational guidance organised 
on a systematic basis. 


Legislation on Vocational Guidance 


The organisation of vocational guidance in France is governed 
by the Decree of 26 September 1922*. This provides that voca- 





» GAILLARD : loc, cit., p. 33. 


* ConFEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL: “ L’apprentissage *, in La Voir 
du peuple, 2nd Series, No. 58, June 1924, p. 138. 


* La Voix du peuple, June 1924, p. 131, Le Peuple, 30 Aug. 1925. 


* Journal Officiel, 1 Oct. 1922. English translation in INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice : Legislative Series, 1922, Fr. 5. 
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tional guidance offices may be established for the purpose of assist 
ing public employment exchanges in their work and facilitating 
the placing of adolescents in a rational manner. 

These offices will be managed by local vocational boards, where 
such exist, or by the standing sub-committees of the departmental 
committees for technical education!. 

They may be subsidised by the Under-Secretariat for Technical 
Education, which is also generally responsible for everything to do 
with vocational guidance. They must then submit and supply to the 
Under-Secretariat documents and information of the same kind 
as those required trom other institutions dealing with vocational 
guidance. 

An office organised by an association may also be subsidised. 
It must submit its rules and supply explanations of their working 
in support of its application. 

All public vocational guidance offices and all private offices 
subsidised by the state are subject jto the technical education 
inspection provided for in the Act of 25 July 1919. 

State co-operation in the activities of vocational guidance orga- 
nisations is granted on the recommendation of the Committee 
established in the Under-Secretariat for Technical Education, 
including representatives of the Under-Secretariat, the Ministries 
of Public Instruction, Labour, Health, and Agriculture. and of 
private vocational guidance organisations. 

Lastly, the Decree provides for the centralisation of scientific 
investigation and research in connection with vocational guidance 
under the direction of the professor occupying the Chair of technical 
organisation of human labour at the National Institute of Arts and 
Crafts. 


Vocational Guidance and the Public Employment Exchanges 


The public employment exchanges under the Ministry of Labour 
have taken steps to organise vocational guidance offices. In a 
report? drawn up in December 1921, Mr. Touzaa, manager of the 
Departmental Employment Exchange of the Seine, described the 
activities of these offices, which he thought were still “ too new 





» These committees were instituted by the so-called Astier Act of 25 July 1919 
on the organisation of technical, industrial, and commercial education. 

* PraFECTURE DE LA SEINE, OFFICE DEPARTEMENTAL DU PLACEMENT DE LA 
Statistique pu Travati.: L’organisation de Vorientation professionnelle dans le 
département de la Seine. Rapport présenté au Conseil général de la Seine au nom 
de la Commission mixte du travail et du chémage. Appendix L. Paris, 1923. 
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for the problem of vocational guidance to have taken the position 
which its importance would justify among the varied tasks devol- 
ving upon them ”'. The work done in this direction, however, 
is by no means negligible. 

Mr. Touzaa classified the employment exchanges in 1921 in 
various categories. The first included exchanges which had no 
special vocational guidance department and for various reasons 
had taken no decision as to setting up one®. The absence of a special 
department was due either to local conditions (concentration of the 
economic activity of a district ina small number of highly special- 
ised trades, absence of openings, shortage of suitable skilled labour, 
etc.) or to lack of funds. Opportunities of helping young persons 
to find employment suited to their capacities were not, however, 
neglected, as whenever practicable these exchanges called in the 
help of vocational guidance institutions set up by other organisa- 
tions, such as chambers of crafts (Gironde, Orne, Maine-et-Loire). 
chambers of commerce (Deux-Sévres), offices of Wards of the Nation 
(Pyrénées-Orientales), departmental committees for technical edu- 
cation (Dordogne, Niévre, Basses-Pyrénées), etc. 

The second category included the departmental employment 
exchanges which, at the date of Mr. Touzaa’s report, were prepar- 
ing plans for early action, and had even made a few experiments 
in vocational guidance*. In most cases these were merely tenta- 
tive schemes, which were “ not so much the work of an organisa- 
tion specially formed for the purpose as that of one man who, 
having given much attention to the problem, had realised its full 
importance ”’¢. 

The third category consisted of departmental’ and regional® 
employment exchanges which had set up a special vocational 
guidance department. It is to be noted that these exchanges were 
nearly all in essentially industrial regions. Even here, however. 
in 1921, matters had rarely got beyond the experimental stage. 





' Ibid., p. 38. 

* Exchanges in the following Departments : Aube, Ardéche, Corréze, Dordogne, 
Dréme, Gironde, Ille-ot-Vilaine, Indre, Jura, Landes, Haute-Loire, Lot-et-Garonne, 
Maine-et-Loire, Haute-Marne, Morbihan, Niévre, Orne, Basses-Pyrénées, Hautes- 
Pyrénées, Pyrénées-Orientales, Deux-Sévres, Somme, Var, and Yonne. 

* Alpes-Maritimes, Calvados, Charente, Cher, Cétes-du-Nord, Doubs, Eure, 
Finistére, Gard, Isére, Marne, Mayenne, Meurthe-et-Moselle, Oise, Puy-de-Déme, 
Haut-Rhin, Haute-Savoie, Vienne, and Haute-Vienne. 

* Report quoted above, p. 40. 

* Ain, Ardennes, Vosges, Eure-et-Loir, Tarn, Loire, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et- 
Marne, Seine-Inférieure. 

* Nord, Haute-Garonne, Rhdéne, Loire-Inférieure, Bouches-du-Rhéne. 
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and Mr. Touzaa points out that “ generally speaking, what has 
prevented further practical progress is the absence or shortage of 
funds, which has obliged the departmental exchanges to delay 
setting up an organisation which will need something more than 
zeal and energy if tangible results are to be obtained "’. 

In general, the work of these vocational guidance offices consists 
“ not so much in advising applicants to take up this or that oecu- 
pation as in warning them that they could not hope to succeed in 
some other, for reasons of health ”. Their main concern is to dis- 
cover counter-indications, thus stressing the negative side of the 
problem. “ which is logically the first stage in the proposed organisa- 
tion ”?. 


Private Initiative 


Side by side with the activity of public employment! exchanges, 
Mr. Touzaa notes in his report what has been done by private 
initiative. Employers and workers, members of joint committees 
representing industrial, commercial, and agricultural organisations, 
all co-operated in the work of vocational guidance, as did chambers 
of commerce (Montauban, Nantes), groups and unions of employers’ 
associations (Chalons, Lyon, Roubaix, Rouen, Versailles), com- 
mercial unions (Caen), an apprenticeship committee (Melun), an 
economic expansion association (Nantes), an association of ex- 
students of arts and crafts (Caen), and industrial establishments 
(Nantes shipbuilding and engineering union, Albi mines manage- 
ment, Saut-du-Tarn works, etc.). 

It was the chambers of crafts, however, and in particular those 
of Alsace-Lorraine and the Gironde, which were most active in 
this direction and obtained the most satisfactory results. 

The oldest of these — the Strasburg Chamber of Crafts — has 
been interested in vocational guidance since 1906, when the ground- 
work for the organisation of the system was first set out. After 
the war, Mr. Fontégne, now Director of the Vocational Guidance 
Services at the Under-Secretariat for Technical Education, intro- 
duced his methods, which may be summed up as follows : 

(1) On leaving school the child is first examined by the school 
doctor, in the presence of the teacher and the vocational adviser ; 
a medical record card is filled up. 

(2) A school record card is filled up by the teachers ; 





* Report quoted above, p. 47. 
2 Ibid., p. 48. 
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(3) The child replies in writing to a questionnaire ; 

(4) A final examination takes place on receipt of these three 
documents ; this examination consists merely in reading the records, 
and a brief interview with the child and with his parents separately ; 

(5) Once a decision has been arrived at, the child is given a 
card showing the occupation selected, and is sent to the regional 
employment exchange, which undertakes to find him a post. 

All the essential features of vocational guidance are thus 
represented. As appears from a report by Mr. Fontégne himself', 
the value of the work is proved by the readiness of the teachers to 
co-operate, by the willing help given by the school doctors, who 
devote the final inspection each year to the vocational guidance of 
children just leaving school, by the confidence shown by the fami- 
lies of the children, by the growing custom among employers of 
not accepting apprentices who have not had vocational guidance. 
by the numerous requests for information received by the Stras- 
burg Office from France and from abroad, and, lastly, by the moral, 
technical, and financial assistance given by the members of the 
supervisory committee. 

Each of the vocational guidance offices mentioned by Mr. Touzaa 
in his report was under a managing committee consisting of 
employers’ and workers’ delegates, labour inspectors, engineers, 
and principals of technical schools. They have nearly always been 
able to supply applicants and their families with sufficient infor- 
mation on the occupations asked for and the posts available. 
Applicants are also referred, if necessary, to the monographs to be 
found in numerous collections, to the concise information given in 
specially convenient tabular form in the “ Trades compass ” (Rose 
des métiers) devised by Mr. Mauvezin of Bordeaux, to Mr. Fontégne’s 
studies, etc. Further, as conditions in the various trades are not 
always the same throughout the whole country, occupational 
monographs have been prepared for separate places or districts. 
This has been done at Marseilles, Nantes, Grenoble, Nancy, Lorient, 
Cherbourg, etc. 


Present Position of Vocational Guidance 


According to the report? submitted by Mr. Julien Fontégne to 
the International Congress on Technical Education held at Char- 





1 Julien FonTEGNE : L’activité de l'Office d’orientation professionnelle de Stras- 
bourg pendant 1922, p. 22. Strasburg, January 1923. 
® L’Orientation professionnelle en France. 
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leroi in May 1925, more than half the French Departments have 
vocational guidance offices, nearly 60 of which are subsidised by 
the Under-Secretariat for Technical Education. 


These offices are: (a) autonomous; (6) attached to employment 
exchanges ; (c) attached to chambers of crafts, commerce, or apprentice- 
ship ; (d) organised by trade associations, ex-students’ associations, 
federations, clubs, etc. 

Some are municipal or inter-communal!, while others are Depart- 
mental, with sections in the more important localities. There are even 
certain Departments, such as the Ardennes, which have set up a sys- 
tem of small vocational guidance centres (33) ; these are attached to the 
Departmental Employment Exchange and have proved most satisfac- 
tory’. 


The offices are in charge either of one person or of a vocational 
guidance committee. Mr. Fontégne considers the first arrange 
ment preferable for the following reasons® : 


(a) It is easier for one person than for a committee to go from 
place to place ; 

(6) A single individual will be likely to consider and to study the 
— as a whole, and vocational guidance itself is bound to profit 
by this ; 

(c) Experience has shown that committees, no matter how zealous 
and conscientious, always resolve themselves into one or two persons 


Vocational Advisers 


Vocational advisers are : 

(a) retired teachers, “ generally chosen from among those who 
have had to do with adolescents attending vocational classes ”’ : 

(5) employees of public employment exchanges, “ who are 
specially fitted for this work by their intimate knowledge of 
questions relating to the labour market ” ; 

(c) labour inspectors, “ who are fitted by their studies and duties 





2 In May 1921 the Under-Secretary for Technical Education addressed a oir- 
eular to the chief towns, urging them to set up vocational guidance offices. This 
circular made the following suggestions : 

(a) that appeal should be made for as wide collaboration as possible ; 

(6) that there should be a local vocational guidance committee, which would 
itself give directions to the body appointed by the Departmental Committee for 
Technical Education to deal with vocational guidance, and would include represen- 
tatives of the teaching and medical professions, trade associations, and employ- 
ment exchanges ; 

(c) that there should be great elasticity in the organisation and working of these 
vocational guidance offices which, being communal as far as possible, will be able 
to utilise certain existing services. 

2 FONTEGNE : op. cit., p. 11. 

® Ibid., p. 12. 
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to render signal service”; they are often at the same time 
managers of employment exchanges : 

(d) doctors “ whose medical and physiological qualifications 
are supplemented by a knowledge of psychology and economics ”’ ; 

(e) heads of apprentice schools “ who, being in constant touch 
with apprentices and employers, can form an accurate idea of the 
mentality of the former and the needs of the latter ”. 

With a few exceptions the vocational advisers have had no 
special training and Mr. Fontégne notes that in the majority of 
cases it is “ the personal qualities of these men ” and “their thirst 
for knowledge ” that have made up for this deficiency. The results 
obtained would appear to be such as. to encourage “ good will ” 
and “the natural gifts which make certain persons good psycho- 
logists ”, especially at a time when vocational guidance, being as 
jt is “a new science, is in process of construction ”!. 

It is the National Institute of Arts and Crafts which is expected 
to show how existing methods can be perfected, to spread a know- 
ledge of how research should be carried on, and to help in the 
scientific training of vocational advisers. 


“‘ollaborators 


The heads of vocational guidance offices have realised that, if 
really useful work is to be done, the help of all concerned is indis- 
pensable. They have therefore enlisted the collaboration of : 
(a) the families of the children ; (6) the school ; (c) the medical 
profession ; (d) trade organisations ; (e) various organisations con- 
cerned with the welfare of children and young people : and (/) the 
employment exchanges. 


The Family. As regards the collaboration of the family, 
Mr. Fontégne points out that some indifference was encountered at 
the outset : 


It was only in exceptional cases that the parents took an interest 
in the future career of their children ; many were quite incapable of seeing 
clearly in the ever-increasing chaos of human activities ; the scanty 
time which most of them had to spare could hardly fit them to help 
their children to make a judicious choice*. 
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The position has changed, however, as the result of propaganda 
and the representations made to parents by the offices : 


French parents, realising the interest which is being taken in them 
and in their children, are eager to guide the latter along the path selected 
for them, and we might easily cite an office in which 96 per cent. of the 
= have been accepted and acted upon by the family and the 
child’. 


The School. The schools have been asked to help by preparing 
children for entry into a trade and also by giving the vocational 
advisers access to information which only the teacher is able to 
supply. 

The following suggestions have been made for carrying out this 
preparatory work, or “ pre-vocational guidance ” 

(1) extension of the school-leaving age to 14 years : 

(2) employment of the last year or, better still, the last two 
years, in special preparatory or vocational guidance classes in 
which : (a) the child would be placed in a vocational atmosphere : 
(6) he would be given a vocational outlook ; (c) he would be inspired 
with a vocational ideal. 

The vocational atmosphere would be created by talks on differ- 
ent trades, with comments on occupational monographs, by visits 
to factories, workshops, yards, offices, and technical schools, and 
by educational manual work. 

In 1924 the Superior Council for Technical Education passed a 
resolution urging : 


That the Ministry of Public Instruction, in agreement with the other 
Ministries concerned and in particular with the Ministry of Agriculture, 
should consider the best means of helping young people, from the 
elementary school onwards and especially those attending secondary, 
continuation, and adult courses, to enter the chief occupations in each 
district ; that, by a certain flexibility in the curricula, by the written 
work and examination tests given them, and by practical advice, child- 
ren and young persons should be encouraged to aim at entering some 
special occupation and that, as far as possible, this should be mentioned 
on their various certificates. 


In order to ensure the collaboration of the school in the work of 
individual vocational guidance, the Under-Secretariat for Technical 
Education, “ after consulting the Vocational Guidance Committee’, 





1 Ibdid., p. 4. 

® L’Orientation professionnelle, No. 56, March 1924, p. 28. 

* Pursuant to section 8 of the Decree of 26 September 1922 0n vocational guid- 
ance, the Under-Secretary for Technical Education fixed the composition of the 
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suggested the use of a school vocational guidance card, upon which 
the teacher would enter his remarks on the child’s work and con- 
duct, the results obtained in certain subjects, any special capacities 
or the reverse, and remarks on gymnastics and manual work ”. 

The Under-Secretariat also applied to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction to issue “ a school vocational guidance card, on which 
the teacher would enter observations as to the physical activities 
of the child, his intellectual development, and behaviour. A special 
committee was appointed to prepare this card and there is every 
hope that it will soon be adopted, at least partially. ” 

Teachers too have seconded the work of vocational guidance 
by the loyal help which they have given, either individually or as 
associations!. Their contribution has taken the form of writings. 
lectures, and work on the local vocational guidance committees. 


The Doctor. As regards the collaboration of the doctor, Mr-. 
Fontégne describes the position after four years’ activity : 


Early hesitation has given place in certain offices to a most hopeful 
enthusiasm. Even if medical inspection is not yet compulsory, it may 
be noted that, wherever vocational guidance offices exist, the majority 
of the children undergo a thorough medical examination ; even if voca- 
tional guidance is still found almost exclusively in its negative form 
it is coming to be recognised that there are two kinds of counter-indica- 
tion, absolute and relative, and that the latter admit of improvement 
to a certain extent, if only by a better organisation of physical education 
or the establishment of pre-vocational training centres*. 


It seems to be generally agreed that doctors should only be 
asked for a general statement, involving no violation of profes- 
sional secrecy. The vocational adviser merely wishes to know if 
the child in question is more or less fitted for outdoor work, seden- 
tary work, work in dust, bad air, or great heat, work in a sitting, 
stooping, or standing position, work on ladders or on tops of build- 
ings, machine work, night work, etc., without its being necessary 
for the doctor to state from what disease or disability the candidate 





National Vocational Guidance Committee, which consists of four sections, as 
follows: (1) economic section ; (2) scientific section ; (3) pedagogic section; (4) 
administrative section. These various sections have to deal respectively with 
trades and the labour market; medical, psychological, and physiological ques- 
tions ; the school ; and the establishment of vocational guidance offices. (Journal 
officiel, 28 Feb. 1925.) 

1 Among these associations may be mentioned the Société francaise des péda- 
gogues, the Société des directeurs, the Section pédagogique de l’ Association frangatse 
pour le développement des sciences, the Société Alfred Binet, the Syndicat national des 
anstituteurs, etc. 

* FonTEGNE : op. cté., p. 8. 
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is suffering. A medical opinion of this kind, however, presupposes 
that the doctor has some special knowledge of labour physiology 
and pathology!. , ' 


Other Collaborators. Collaboration by trade associations and thé 
various organisations concerned with the welfare of children and 
young persons is only at‘an early stage and has not yet produced 
all that may be expected of it. The help of trade organisations, 
however, is absolutely necessary for drawing up occupational 
monographs, which should state the knowledge and capacities 
needed by a future apprentice, the conditions of apprenticeship, 
and any useful information as to the prospects of the various trades 
and the probability of their expansion or contraction. Lastly, 
the vocational guidance offices depend on the representatives of 
the various trades and the teaching profession for information as 
to which trades are short of apprentices and which are overcrowded. 

Mr. Fontégne says little as to the vocational guidance work 
done by the employment exchanges, but notes in his report that 
in some cases the system of attaching vocational guidance offices 
to employment exchanges has proved successful, in particular at 
Lyons, Nantes, and Toulouse. 


Capacity Tests 


Generally speaking, capacity tests for vocational guidance are 
not much in favour in France. The process is not in general use 
and when employed is confined to the following cases : 

(a) when the staff has had some training in psychological 
methods and has the necessary apparatus ; 

(6) when there is marked difference of opinion between the voca- 
tional adviser, the child, the teacher, and the family ; 

(c) when there is a question of the child’s adopting a trade 
which calls for certain special capacities ; 

(d) when the number of applicants is so great that selection is 
necessary”. 





2 Among the vocational guidance offices which have realised the importance and 
value of medical inspection in the choice of an occupation should be especially 
mentioned the Lyons municipal vocational guidance and apprenticeship office, 
under Mr. Perret. 


* FoNTEGNE : op. cit., p. 13. 
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To sum up, a substantial effort has been made in the course of 
a few years to ensure an adequate supply of properly qualified 
workers for industry and commerce. The shortage of apprentices, 
especially since the war, has speeded up the process of reaching 
concrete results and the vocational guidance movement has roused 
keen interest. Numbers of children have profited by the judicious 
advice given ; the 30,000 young people dealt with by the French 
offices each year give reason to hope that the experimental stage 
of vocational guidance may soon give place to a regular organisa- 
tion based on sound general principles and methods. 





The New British Pensions Act: I 


The Contributory Pensions Act of 7 August 1925 marks an impor- 
tant stage in the development of social insurance in Great Britain. 
For 15,000,000 insured persons it completes the system of compulsory 
insurance against sickness and invalidity and abandons the conception 
of non-contributory pensions advocated by the trade unions and the 
Labour Party. 

The new Act provides for old-age pensions at the age of 65 and 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions ; for a large portion of the British 
population it substitutes the guarantee of a pension acquired by the 
payment of contributions and the completion of a probationary period 
of insurance for the possibility of obtaining at the age of 70 a gratuitous 
old-age pension the award of which is conditional wpon proof of need. 
The money required to finance the benefits is provided by a contribution 
shared equally by employers and workers ; the State meets the additional 
charges imposed by the admission to insurance of a certain number of 
persons over the age of 16 and bythe immediate application of the Act 
to all workers covered by health insurance. Uniformity of contribu- 
tions, the absence of any relation between the value of the rights acquired 
and the value of the payments made by each insured person form a 
characteristic feature of the new British Act: all the insured persons 
are deemed to introduce equal risks whatever their age, health, or family 
responsibilities at the time of their entry into insurance, and the whole 
of the charges resulting from the maturing of the risks covered are 
likewise distributed over the whole body of insured. Thus, all the 
risks and all the resources are pooled by the insured. The financial 
solidarity of all the insured persons, that is to say, of a considerable 
proportion of the population, is pushed to its utmost limit: all the 
contributions are acquired by the collectivity, which covers the risks by 
guaranteeing to each of its members benefits at a uniform and 
prescribed rate. Further, in consequence of the manner in which 
the scheme is financed, the benefits to which one generation is entitled 
are guaranteed by the resources which are calculated to be provided by 
following generations. The carrying out of the engagements towards 
present generations is dependent entirely upon the compliance of 
future generations with insurance obligations. Thus, the solidarity 
of insured persons exists not only in space, but in time. No new 
machinery has been created to administer the new Act. The work will 
be undertaken by approved societies, which will collect contributions, 
by the Ministry of Health, which will exercise general supervision and 
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manage the pensions fund, and by the post offices, which will make the 
payment to the beneficiaries. 

The article published below briefly sets out the organisation of 
social insurance in Great Britain before the passing of the Act of 
17 August 1925 and examines the scope, the beneficiaries and the 
benefits of the new Act. In a further article the financial resources 
and organisation as well as the administration and the co-operation 
of societies in the application df the law will be dealt with. 


' 


Tue System or SocraL INSURANCE BEFORE 1926 


WHE present economic order brings into being a class of wage 

earners d>pendent upon employment for its livelihood. Any 
contingency which interrupts employment deprives the wage 
earner of his means of subsistence. Such contingencies, which are 
of several kinds, constantly menace the workers’ security and cause 
anxiety and distress which are a source of danger to social peace. 
The evil of insecurity has been especially evident, because of its 
extent, in countries which have long been highly industrialised 
and where the majority of the working population are wage earners 
who rarely achieve independence. Such is the case in Great Britain. 
It has, according to the census of 1921, an employed population 
of 17% million out of a total population of 43 million. Great 
Britain has therefore been led somewhat early to develop social 
insurance as a remedy for this defect in the industrial system which 
touched -so large a number of its citizens. In a series of four 
schemes instituted between 1897 and 1911 wage earners were 
successively protected against the consequences of industrial 
accidents, old-age, sickness and invalidity,and unemployment. The 
latest risk to be covered is one of the gravest : that of the death 
of the breadwinner. The provision of survivors’ insurance is 
the main purpose of the Act which forms the subject of this article, 
namely, the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contributory Pensions 
Act. This Act was passed on 7 August 1925, and came into 
operation on 4 January 1926. It crowns an edifice of social insur- 
ance legislation which, by reason of the proportion of the population 
it protects, the importance of the risks it covers, and the value of 
the benefits it offers, can be paralleled only in Germany. 

The four schemes already in existence prior to the passing of 
the new Act could hardly have been ignored in planning the latter. 
On the one hand, they embodied a variety of principles from which 
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the legislator might choose and, on the other, they provided a 
selection of machinery which might be utilised to operate a new 
scheme. It is therefore of interest to indicate very briefly the 
characteristics of social insurance legislation as it stood until 1925. 

The first risk against which the law afforded protection to the 
worker was that of industrial accident. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1897, as amended in 1906 and 1923, applies to nearly 
all employed persons except non-manual workers earning over 
£350 a year. In case of disablement or death, compensation is 
awarded to the injured workman or his family at a rate which is 
proportional to his wages. The cost is borne entirely by the work- 
man’s employer, who may insure his liability with a private com- 
pany. The incidence of responsibility upon the employer is to be 
explained by the evolution of workmen’s compensation from the 
common-law doctrine of damages for negligence. The scheme is 
administered by the local law courts. 

After a decade came the Old-Age Pensions Act, 1908. Pensions 
are available to every member of the population aged 70 years 
or over who possesses not more than a prescribed amount of means 
and fulfils certain conditions as to residence and nationality. 
The rate of pension is reduced if his means are beyond a certain 
limit. The pensions are paid for out of national taxation, and 
are therefore gratuitous or non-contributory. The payment of 
pensions is effected through the local post offices. 

Three years later followed the great National Insurance Act 
introducing compulsory health and unemployment insurance. 
Health Insurance is compulsory for nearly the whole employed 
population, except non-manual workers earning over £250 a year : 
unemployment insurance has the same scope, except that agricul- 
tural workers and domestic servants are not included. The benefits 
under health insurance are medical attendance, and a payment 
during sickness which varies for the two sexes, being higher for 
men than for women. The benefit under unemployment insurance 
is @ money payment, likewise different for the two sexes but also 
including a family allowance. The cost in both branches is covered 
by a contribution shared more or less equally by the insured person, 
the employer, and the state. Health insurance is administered 
bv voluntarily constituted mutual aid societies (approved societies), 
and unemployment insurance by the state employment exchanges. 
Contributions are collected in the same manner in both branches. 
The insured person has a card for each branch ; each week the em- 
ployer affixes to the cards stamps representing the value of his and 
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the insured person’s contributions, and periodically he sends the 
cards to the society or exchange for accounting purposes. 

We may then compare the characteristics of the several schemes 
thus. Workmen’s compensation and health and unemployment 
insurance cover practically all employed persons ; old-age pensions 
cover practically the whole necessitous septuagenarian population. 
Workmen’s compensation varies with wages ; old-age pensions vary 
with need; sickness and unemployment benefits with sex (in 
unemployment insurance, with family responsibilities also). The 
financial responsibility is that of the employer in workmen’s com- 
pensation, that of the state in old-age pensions, and that of the 
insured person, the employer, and the state jointly in health and un- 
employment insurance. The administrative organs may be law 
courts, post offices, mutual aid societies, or employment exchanges. 

It will be seen that the four schemes did not proceed from a 
unique conception of the function of social insurance. Indeed, 
except that health and unemployment insurance happen to be 
incorporated in the same Act, it is true to say that the schemes 
were planned independently at different times in varying political 
circumstances, and that they employ diverse principles in the 
solution of cognate problems. 

Since the war a growing interest has been manifested in social 
insurance. Existing schemes have been criticised, and demands 
have been made for the institution of fresh schemes covering 
other risks. The new Act is a result of these criticisms and demands. 
some of which it satisfies. 

The most obvious deficiency in the social insurance system was 
the lack of any provision for dependent survivors. The case of 
the widowed mother excited especial sympathy : in her case there 
was a strong appeal not only to humane sentiment, but also to 
social interest, the mother being looked upon as the guardian 
and educator of her children. The demand for pensions for 
widowed mothers was first voiced in 1908, when a resolution to 
that effect was adopted by the annual conference of the Women’s 
Labour League. The resolution was frequently repeated .at the 
annual conferences of the Labour Party, and the latter in 1920 and 
1921 introduced Bills to provide widows who had children, but not 
childless widows or orphans, with pensions on the non-contributory 
plan, like the old-age pensions'. The Ministry of Reconstruction 








1 Rhys J. Davies : Widowed Mothers’ Pensions. London, Trades Union Con- 
gress and Labour Party, 1923. 40 pp. 
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of the Coalition Government in 1919 made an enquiry into mothers’ 
pensions, and the Labour Government did the same in 1924, but 
did not live long enough to carry any legislative measure. 

The Old-Age Pensions Act, 1908, has received a good deal of 
criticism on the ground that the thrifty person who had saved for 
his old age was penalised, if his means exceeded a certain low figure, 
by a reduction in his pension equal to the excess of his means above 
this figure. The remedy advocated was the provision of universal 
old-age pensions at the maximum rate of 10 shillings a week, without 
regard to means, but the difficulty of finding the additional money 
for so enlarging the number and amount of pensions was found to 
be insuperable. The Labour Government, nevertheless, in 1924 
amended the law so as to increase considerably the maximum means 
which the claimant might possess and still retain the whole pension. 
But as long as there was any means limit at all, the irritating per- 
quisition into the claimant’s private affairs continued, and the 
stigma of pauperism did not cease to attach itself in some degree 
to the recipient of a pension. 

Criticism of the old-age pensions scheme did not end, however. 
with the means limit. In labour circles it was urged that the 
pensionable age should be reduced?. An investigation carried out 
in 1919 showed that there was a large mass of invalidity, especially 
among women, occurring in the years immediately preceding the 
age of 70, and not cared for under the health insurance scheme. 
The committee which conducted the enquiry, however, considered 
that the cost of non-contributory pensions at the age of 65 would 
be prohibitive, and recommended “ that investigation be made into 
the possibility of so developing and extending the existing system 
of insurance as to make adequate provision thereunder for all 
cases of invalidity and disability arising before the age of 70... . 
There is a real problem and . . . unless it can be met in connection 
with national insurance, and met adequately . . . some development 
of the pension system or some substantial reduction of the pension 
age will become imperative.’” 

The above are the defects which the new Pensions Act sets out 
to remedy. Nevertheless there remain other matters of social 
insurance upon which a demand for improvement has been made. 
but which are not dealt with in the Act, although they might 





? F. Baitey : Pensions at 60 : How to obtain them. London, 1924. 
* Report of the Departmental Committee on Old-Age Pensions. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1919. Cmd. 410. 
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perhaps have been. Among these is the provision of burial 
insurance. 

Burial insurance is at present the domain of private companies 
and friendly societies. It has been so extensively developed by 
private enterprise that a state compulsory scheme could hardly 
have a wider scope, but the premiums are so heavily loaded on 
account of expenses and profits that a compulsory scheme could 
be operated much more cheaply. An Act passed in 1923, setting 
up a measure of control over this business, has made the provision 
of compulsory burial insurance less urgent. 

The existence of four unrelated schemes and the proposal to 
add a fifth brought the question of the organisation of social in- 
suranceinto prominence. It was realised that therisks which menace 
the worker’s livelihood are not many but one, at least from the 
worker’s point of view : the risk of loss of earnings, however oc- 
casioned. The whole insurance system should be administratively 
unified : there should be one contribution, one scale of benefit, 
one authority, whatever the risk insured against. Different plans 
have been put forward for administrative unification : in one the 
employment exchange is the basis, and in another the county 
or borough?. A committee appointed by the Government in 
1922 to consider the possibility of amalgamating the administration 
of health and unemployment insurance has, however, been able 
to achieve very little®. The problem of. unification thus remains 
unsolved. In framing the new Act, the need for administrative 
simplicity was certainly taken into account, but no changes in 
the administration of existing schemes were made. 

The character of the new Act is fully accounted for by the obvious 
circumstances of its origin. Criticism had shown what new benefits 
were needed to complete the social insurance system, and existing 
schemes exhibited a collection of. principles and methods of 





1 The reorganisation and extension of the British social insurance system has 
been advocated in the following books : 

J. L. Conen : Social Insurance Unified. London, P. 8. King, 1924. 157 pp. 
See also the article by the same author in the International Labour Review, Vol. XI, 
No. 4, April 1925, pp. 494-508 : ‘“* The Administrative Machinery of Social Insur- 
ance ”’. 

Sir W. Beverimwce : Insurance for All and Everything. London, “ Daily News 
1924. 40 pp. 

A. Gorpon : Social Insurance — What it is and What it might be. London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1924. 150 pp. 

* MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND MINisTRY OF LABOUR, INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE ON HEALTH AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: First, Second, and 
Third Interim Reports. London, H.M. Stationery Office. Cmd. 1644 and 1821. 


” 
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organisation which might befollowedin planning a new measure. 
The Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contributory Pensions 
Act?, at least so far as its permanent provisions are concerned, 
shows no striking departure from precedents. The benefits of 
survivors’ pensions and old-age pensions at an earlier age are new, 
but in the matter of scope, rates of benefit, finance, and adminis- 
tration, the corresponding features of one or other of the existing 
schemes have been copied. 


Scope OF THE ACT 


The workmen's eompensation and health and unemployment 
insurance schemes had established two principles in the matter 
of scope. First, the protection offered by these schemes was made a 
consequence or extension of the employment contract, and, secondly, 
their provisions were compulsory, so that their scope comprised 
all employed persons (with certain exceptions), but only such. 
That schemes of compulsory insurance need not necessarily be 
confined to the employed class is shown by the examples of national 
insurance applicable to the whole population to be found in Sweden 
and Portugal. It seems, however, that in drafting the new Act 
the tradition set up by the existing schemes was accepted without 
hesitation, while in the parliamentary debates no suggestion was 
mooted for making insurance compulsory for other than the em- 
ployed class. Accordingly the new Act provides for the compulsory 
insurance of “ all persons of the age of 16 and upwards who are 
employed within the meaning of the Act ” ; they are called employed 
contributors. The definition of insurable persons is identical with 
that contained in the Health Insurance Act, 1924, so that the scope 
of the Pensions Act and that of the latter are coincident?. Not 
all employments are insurable. The most important and general 
exception is that of employment in a non-manual capacity at a 
rate of remuneration exceeding £250 a year. The fact that the 
persons covered by the two Acts are the same accounts for many 
provisions of the Pensions Act. 

Voluntary insurance is provided for in the Pensions Act in the 
same way as in the Health Insurance Act*. The opportunity of 





+ Called in this article the “‘ Pensions Act ” for the sake of brevity. 
* Pensions Act, section 2 (1), and Health Insurance Act, section 1 (1). 
' Pensions Act, section 2 (1). 
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becoming a voluntary contributor is restricted to persons who 
have been insured for at least two years and who, though they have 
left insurable employment, desire to continue in insurance. An 
interesting amendment to the Pensions Bill entitles the uninsured 
husband of an insured woman to become a voluntary contributor. 
As a transitional measure all persons who have at any time been 
insured for two years under the Health Insurance Act, but have 
ceased to be so insured before the commencement of the Pensions 
Act, are allowed the opportunity to become voluntary contributors 
under the latter Act !. 

Independent workers, i.e. persons who earn their living other- 
wise than in employment, do not come within the scope of the Act 
unless, having been employed contributors, they have continued 
their insurance on a voluntary basis. During the debates on the 
Pensions Bill, a demand was made for the institution of a wide system 
of voluntary insurance open to those classes of independent workers 
who, although notin employment, are nevertheless in the same pre- 
carious economic situation as the wage earner, e.g. small] shop- 
keepers, hawkers, fishermen, small farmers. The reply of the 
Minister of Health was that the tendency would be for only bad 
risks to be attracted into the scheme, and that the contribution 
would have to be graduated according to the insured person’s age, 
health, and family responsibilities. He considered that the use of 
various rates of contribution would involve insuperableadministrative 
difficulties’. It may, however, be pointed outthatit was not thought 
necessary to graduate contributions in the case of persons who 
voluntarily continue in insurance, and who must also be expected 
to be bad risks. The solution of the problem of insuring indepen- 
dent workers by the application of compulsion was not suggested. 
It is a solution which will shortly be put into practice in Czecho- 
slovakia, where there are to be two compulsory schemes — one for 
employed workers, and the other for independent worke’s*. 


BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFITS 


The object of the new Act is, on the one hand, to lower the age 
at which an old-age pension becomes payable, and, on the other 
hand, to provide a pension for the dependants of deceased workers. 
The scheme is essentially a contributory one, that is to say, it 





* Section 13 
* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 13 July 1925, columns 947-949. 
* Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XIV, No. 1, p. 26. 
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prescribes that contributions shall be paid in respect of the insured 
person. This condition has important consequences in the matter 
of title to benefit. 

It is characteristic of a contributory scheme that the right to 
receive benefits depends upon the payment of contributions. Moral 
and financial advantages are claimed on behalf of the contributory 
plan, but one very serious objection is urged against it, namely, 
that it affords no relief for persons who for any reason, e.g. because 
the contingency insured against has already occurred to them, 
have no opportunity to contribute. 

At the time when the new Bill was being drafted, a strong body 
of opinion existed in favour of non-contributory pensions, especially 
for widows. Hence failure to extend some help to existing cases 
of widowhood might have proved fatal to the Bill. 

The problem therefore was to frame a measure which, though 
contributory in its main design, should offer the immediate advan- 
tages of a non-contributory scheme. The solution was ingeniously 
consistent, though perhaps not entirely equitable. The Pensions 
Act, as we have seen', applies to the same persons as the Health 
Insurance Act, i.e. the definition of insured persons is the same. 
In order to offer some at least of the benefits prescribed in the 
Pensions Act to persons who have been insured against sickness 
but who cannot avail themselves of old-age and survivors’ insurance 
because the contingencies insured against by this scheme have 
already occurred to them®, it was decided to treat as entitled to 
benefit, in case of old age or the death of the breadwinner, every 
person, or his survivors*, who was engaged in an employment 
insurable under the Health Insurance Act for a period sufficient 
to acquire title to benefit under that Act*. 

In this way the Pensions Act is given a retrospective effect, 
and applies to those persons who have been insured under the 
Health Insurance Act and in whose case the risks insured against 
by the Pensions Act have already matured. 

These persons or their survivors receive gratuitously, i.e. 
without having paid contributions under the Pensions Act, at 
least a part of the benefits to which they would have been entitled 
in virtue of their contributions if this Act had been in force soon 





* See above, p. 367. 

* E.g. persons over 70 years of age, widows and orphans. 
* Except widows receiving war pensions. 

* Pensions Act, section 2, Memorandum, pp. | and 4. 
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enough to enable them to contribute under it. This appears to 
be a consistent solution, since it gives similar treatment to all the 
members of a certain social group. The equity of such an arrange- 
ment might be questioned on the ground that the retrospective 
benefits should be available, if not to every member of the com- 
munity, at least to all who need them, for the reason that they are 
paid for out of public funds. 

The retrospective provisions of the Pensions Act accordingly 
create a special class of beneficiaries consisting of persons who 
have been unable to contribute under it. 

Moreover, the new Act creates a transitional regime in favour 
of beneficiaries who have been unable to pay their contributions 
during a long enough period under the Pensions Act, by assimilating 
to contributions paid under the Pensions Act those paid, prior to 
the commencement of the Pensions Act, under the Health 
Insurance Act, for the purpose of determining title to benefit’. 

The normal provisions of the Pensions Act apply to all persons 
in whose case the risk matures after the lapse of such period from 
the coming into force of the Act that they do not rely, for the cal- 
culation of the minimum period of insurance and the minimum 
number of contributions, upon a period of insurance completed, 


and upon contributions paid, under the Health Insurance Act. 
The scale of the benefits is identical for the three classes of 


beneficiaries mentioned above. 
It is only the conditions, relating to age, situation of the family 





1 The assimilation, however, applies only to health contributions paid before 
the commencement of the Pensions Act, namely, 4 January 1926. For after this 
date contributions due in respect of insured persons, on account of either health 
or pensions insurance, are to be paid together : there is to be only one contribution 
of insured and employers, covering the risks of sickness, invalidity, old age, and 
death. Thus from the commencement of the Pensions Act there can be no assimi- 
lation of health contributions since both branches will be supported by a unique 
contribution (section 10 of the Pensions Act). Thus, once the Act is in force, no 
contribution under the Health Insurance scheme can be “ assimilated ” to a pen- 
sions contribution since the two insurances will be covered by a lump sum for the 
risks both of Health and Pensions. 

The effects of assimilation in respect of contributions prior to 4 January 1926 
will indeed extend for certain classes of insured over a very long period, since the 
Pensions Act provides that. continuous insurance under the Health Insurance 
Act carries with it the maintenance of rights as an insured person under the Pensions 
Act. Now the status as a continuously insured person is retained during periods 
of sickness, invalidity, and genuine unemployment, for which no contributions 
are due ; hence an insured person who ceases, by reason of invalidity, to contribute 
on 4 January 1926 and who is at the time entitled to health insurance benefits 
will be entitled to benefit under the Pensions Act on reaching the pensionable 
age and his survivors will be entitled to a pension at his death. An insured person 
who ceases to contribute by reason of unemployment retains his rights to benefit 


under the same condijtions.. 
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and number of contributions, to be fulfilled for entitlement to 
pension, which vary for the different classes. Moreover, the date 
of commencement of the pensions differs according as the insured 
persons concerned benefit under the retrospective, transitional, or 
normal regimes. 

The subject will be dealt with under the following heads : 
(1) the nature and scale of the benefits ; (2) the conditions for 
entitlement to pensions for each of the three classes as defined 
above ; (3) the statistics of the number of insured persons and 
beneficiaries. 


The Nature of the Benefits 


The rate of the old-age and widows’ pensions is the same as that 
of the maximum pension payable under the non-contributory 
Old-Age Pensions Acts, 1908 to 1924. 

So far as old-age pensions are concerned, the new Act, under its 
normal regime, only lowers the age at which pensions become due 
(65 instead of 70 years). Further, it grants pensions irrespective 
of whether the claimant possesses less than a certain minimum of 
means, and substitutes for the nationality and residence qualifi- 
cations imposed by the non-contributory Old-Age Pensions Acts 
provisions to the effect : 

(a) that the insured person must have lived at least two years 
in Great Britain before the contingency insured against occurs to 
him ; and 

(5) that he must have been employed in Great Britain (tem- 
porary employment abroad is ignored) immediately before the 
occurrence of the contingency. 

Thus the new Pensions Act widens.the scope of the Old- -Age 
Pensions Acts and replaces the latter Acts in the case of all persons 
who fulfil the conditions required of insured persons. For such 
persons it is no longer the former conditions concerning economic 
want, nationality and residence which settle the right to a pension, 
but only the completion of a period of insurance, the payment of 
a certain number of contributions, as well as employment and 
residence in Great Britain for a relatively short period. 

It is true that the Pensions Act itself distinguishes between 
pensions to be awarded in virtue of its own provisions under the 
normal regime to survivors and persons of 65 to 70 years of age, 
and pensions to be awarded from the age of 70 in virtue of the Old- 
Age Pensions Acts to all insured persons'. But, since the grant 





1 Pensions Act, sections 7, 20, and 40. 
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of a pension from the age of 70 depends upon the fulfilment of the 
same conditions as those which give right to pensions under the 
new Act, and since this Act provides for the payment of contribu- 
tions which will, after a certain period, balance the cost of pensions 
payable to insured persons who have passed the age of 70, it may 
be considered -that the contributory Pensions Act replaces, in 
the case of all the insured persons to whom it applies, the non- 
contributory Old-Age Pensions Acts. 

_ The scale of widows’, orphans’ and old-age pensions does not 
vary according to the standard of life of the insured person. In 
this respect the legislator has followed the principle of the flat- 
rate adopted in the case of health and unemployment insurance’, 
and remains opposed to the general European usage which makes 
the rate of pension vary with wages. The pension is not reduced 
if the minimum number of contributions is not paid : either the 
full pension is awarded or no pension at all. Under the Health 
Insurance Act, on the contrary, sickness benefit varies to some 
extent with the number of contributions. Whereas the sickness 
and unemployment benefits are higher for men than for women, the 
pension provided under the new Act is the same for both sexes, 
like the pensions awarded under the Old-Age Pensions Acts ; 
further, it is lower than the sickness and unemployment benefits. 
Perhaps it was considered, in making these distinctions, that the 
physical needs and family responsibilities of a sick or unemployed 
man are greater than those of a woman (although, it must be 
observed, there is an additional family allowance in the case of 
unemployment). Moreover, it was evidently thought that an 
aged person is unlikely to have children dependent upon him, and 
that a man who has ceased work needs no more to support him than 
a woman. 

The Minister of Health admitted that the benefits of the Pen- 
sions Act are insufficient (as are also those of the Old-Age Pensions 
Acts) to meet the needs of an adult person, a fact which, in his 
opinion, is justified on the ground that state insurance is not 
intended to replace all other forms of saving, but only to provide 
a basis for the encouragement of insured persons to make further 
provision themselves’. 





1 The scale of sickness benefit is 15s. a week for men and 12s. for women. At 
the end of 26 weeks it is reduced to 7s. 6d. for both sexes. The unemployment 
benefit amounts to 18s. for men (plus an allowance for wife and children) and 
i&e. for women. 

® Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 18 May 1925, columns 78-79. 
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The Seale of the Benefits 


Old-Age Pensions 


The old-age pension amounts to 10 shillings a week and is 
payable not only to the insured person but also to his wife as soon 
as they fulfil the prescribed conditions. As has been pointed out 
above, the Pensions Act makes a distinction between pensions 
payable between the ages of 65 and 70 and pensions payable after 
the age of 70. This distinction does not affect the rate of the pen- 
sion nor the conditions of award. 


Survivors’ Pensions 


The widow’s pension is fixed at 10 shillings a week. To this 
sum is added an allowance for each dependent child. The addition- 
al allowance is payable as follows : 

for the eldest child: 5 shillings a week ; 

for each other child: 3 shillings a week. 

Orphans receive a weekly pension of 7 shillings and 6 pence a 
week. 


Qualifieations of Beneficiaries 


General Conditions 
Old- Age « Pensions 


The old-age pension is only payable if the insured person has resided 
at least two years in Great Britain, immediately before the occurrence 
of the contingency, or, if the contingency occurred before the Pensions 
Act came into force, before the date on which the pension is payable. 
The last permanent employment of the insured person must have been 
within Great Britain’. 

The payment of the pension is suspended during any period in which 
the beneficiary is not living in Great Britain*. 

The right to the payment ofasum on account of a pension ceases if 
the payment is not claimed within three months after the date on which 
it became due*. 





' Section 27. * Section 22 (a). % Section 22 (b). 
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Survivors’ Pensions 


The widow’s pension is only payable until the date of re-marriage 
unless the widow re-marries after the age of 70}. 

The additional allowance for each dependent child is payable until 
it reaches the age of 14%. When the child is undergoing whole-time 
instruction at school, the allowance is continued until it reaches the 
age of 168. These provisions are applicable also in the case of orphans‘. 

The rules concerning disentitlement to pension during residence 
abroad and loss of sums not claimed within three months apply also to 
survivors’ pensions®. 














Beneficiaries under the Retrospective Regime. 





The characteristic of the retrospective regime is that the award of 
a pension is not conditional upon the payment of a specified number 
of contributions under the Health Insurance or Pensions Acts. 






Old-Age Pensions 










It is provided by section 20 of the Pensions Act that as from 2 
July 1926 life pensions will be granted to insured persons who have 
reached the age of 70 before this date or before 2 January 1928. 

These pensions will be payable from 2 July 1926 in the case of persons 
already aged 70, and upon reaching the age of 70 in the case of persons 
who reach it before 2 January 1928. 

The right to the pension rests upon the sole condition that the 
claimant has been continuously insured between 29 April 1925 and the 
date of attaining the age of 70°. 

As the contributions under the Pensions Act do not become payable 
until 4 January 1926, and continuous insurance under the Health 
Insurance Act is maintained in the case of persons ceasing to contribute 
on 4 January 1926 until 31 December 1927’, any person reaching the age 
of 70 before this latter date, and remaining entitled to benefit until this 
age, will receive an old-age pension without paying any contribution 
under the Pensions Act. 

The wife of an insured person in receipt of a pension, is entitled 
to an old-age pension, when she attains the age of 70°, provided that 
the marriage took place either before 29 April 1925® or before the 





























1 Section 3 (2). 2 Section 1 (la). ® Section 2 (2). 

* Section 1 (1d). 5 Section 22. * Sections 2 (2) and 20. 
’ In virtue of section 2 (2) of the Pensions Act and of sections 3 (1) and 12 (4) 
of the Health Insurance Act, a person does not cease to be insured until the ex- 
piration of the half-year following the completion of a period of 18 months since 
the payment of the last contribution. 

® Section 20 (Id). 

* Date of the introduction of the Pensions Bill. 
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husband attained the age of 60, or else, if neither of these conditions 
is fulfilled, that she was entitled to a widow’s pension before the 
(second) marriage or that the marriage has lasted at least 5 years. 


Survivors’ Pensions 


Pensions to widows whose husbands died before 4 January 1926. 
In virtue of section 18 of the Pensions Act, a pension is awarded to a 
widow who has dependent upon her one or more children under the age 
of 14. 

The pension is payable from 4 January 1926 until the youngest child 
reaches the age of 1414}. 

The ordinary employment of the husband must have been one which 
involved insurance under the Health Insurance Act*, or an employment 
which is excepted from the operation of the Health Insurance Act by 
reason of the fact that persons engaged in it are guaranteed benefits 
equivalent to those of health insurance (e.g. certain classes of public 
servants). 

The beneficiaries must have resided in Great Britain during the two 
years preceding the date on which the Pensions Act came into force 
(4 January 1926) or, in the case of a child under the age of two, since 
birth. 

Pensions to widows of men above the age of 70 at the date when the 
Pensions Act came into force (4 January 1926). Under section 19 of 
the Pensions Act every widow of an insured man, he being above the 
age of 70 on 4 January 1926 and fulfilling the conditions for the award 
of an old-age pension‘, can claim a pension as from the death of her hus- 
band. This pension is awarded subject to the condition that the widow 
must have one or more children under the age of 14 dependent upon 
her5. It is payable from the death of the husband until the youngest 
child reaches the age of 141°. 

Pensions to orphans whose father or widowed mother died before 
4 January 1926 or attained the age of 70 at that date. The right of an 
orphan to a pension depends, so far as the insurability of his father or 
widowed mother is concerned, upon the same conditions as those pre- 
scribed for a widow’s pension in similar circumstances’. 


Beneficiaries under the Transitional Regime 


Whereas the right to pension in the case of the retrospective appli- 





* Section 18 (a). 

* Section 18 (a). 

* Section 23, proviso i. 

* The conditions are stated above on p. 374. 
5 Section 19 (2). 

* Section 19 (15). 

* Sections 18 and 19 (2). 
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cation of the Pensions Act to persons to whom the insurable contingency 
occurs is not conditional upon the payment of contributions at the rate 
payable under the Pensions Act, insured persons under the transitional 
regime must, although they have the advantage of the provision which 
assimilates contributions under the Health Insurance Act to the con- 
tributions under the Pensions Act, in fact pay a varying number of 
contributions into the pensions fund. 

The liability to pay contributions under the Pensions Act evidently 
applies only to insured persons who between the commencement of 
the Pensions Act (4 January 1926) and the date of the occurrence of 
the contingency are actually working in insurable employment ; insured 
persons who are sick or disabled or genuinely unemployed are not 
required to contribute, nor are persons enjoying free insurance 
after giving up employment. 


Old-Age Pensions 


The award of a pension to an insured person over the age of 60 at 
the time when the Pensions Act came into force (4 January 1926) and 
under the age of 70 on 2 January 1928 is subject to the completion of 
a probationary period of five years of uninterrupted insurance com- 
mencing before the age of 65, whether under the Health Insurance Act 
or, after 4 January 1926, under the Pensions Act*?. The insured person 
must have paid at least 104 contributions, including contributions 
paid before 4 January 1926 under the Health Insurance Act’. 

The annual average number of contributions paid or deemed to 
have been paid must not be less than 39. 

In the case of insured persons over the age of 65 on 2 January 1928 
this average is calculated over the two contribution years previous to 
2 January 1927, the contribution year being reckoned from the beginning 
of July to the end of June‘. 

In.the case of insured persons under the age of 65 at the time when 
the Act came into force, the average is calculated over the three contri- 
bution years preceding the completion of the sixty-fifth year of age’. 

If before reaching the age of 60 in the case of a man, or 55 in the 
case of a woman, the person had been insured for ten years whether 
under health insurance or under pensions insurance, or again if he has 
been insured since 15 July 1912, he may if he so desires request that 
the annual average number of contributions should be reduced from 
39 to 26. In this case the only unpaid contributions which will be 
deemed to have been paid will be those which fall due during weeks of 





1 In virtue of section 2 (2) of the Pensions Act and of sections 3 (1) and 12 (4) 
of the Health Insurance Act, a person does not cease to be insured until the expira- 
tion of the half-year following the completion of a period of 18 months since the 
payment of the last contribution. 

* Section 8 (a). 

* Section 8 (5). 

* Section 8, proviso ii. 

’ Section 8 (c). 
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sickness covered by insurance’. By reason of the assimilation of health 
insurance contributions to pensions insurance contributions and of the 
fact that periods of insurance under each Act count equally, every 
person entitled to health insurance benefits before the Pensions Act came 
into force will, if he has passed the age of 70 at that date (4January 1926), 
have the period of insurance completed by him under the Health 
Insurance Act reckoned in the probationary period of insurance for the 
purpose of pension. 

Moreover, if by reason of the date on which he reaches the age of 
65 a person does not contribute for three years at the rates fixed 
by the Pensions Act, the contributions which he has paid under the 
Health Insurance Act will be reckoned in determining his right to 
pension?. 

The pension, the award of which is subject totheconditions mentioned 
above, becomes payable when the insured person reaches the age of 65 
or on 2 January 1928, whichever, is the later’. 

The wife aged 65 or over of an insured person is entitled to an old- 
age pension provided that her husband, having complied with the 
insurance conditions previously mentioned, is already entitled to a 
pension, and that the marriage took place before 29 April 1925 or before 
the husband reached the age of 60. Where neither of these latter con- 
ditions is fulfilled, the wife of the insured person can nevertheless claim 
a pension if immediately before her (second) marriage she was in 
receipt of a widow’s pension or if the marriage has lasted at least 
three years‘. 

The wife’s pension becomes payable at the same time as the husband's. 


Survivors’ Pensions 

The conditions as to the probationary period of insurance laid down 
for insured persons under the age of 70 on 4 January 1926, that is tosay, 
persons in respect of whom a pension does not become payable at the 
outset without payment of contributions under the Pensions Act, are 
identical both for beneficiaries under the transitional regime and for 
those under the normal regime, but in consequence of the assimilation 
of contributions paid under the Health Insurance Act and contributions 
paid under the Pensions Act, the number of contributions under the 
latter Act required in respect of insured persons under the transitional 
regime is variable®. 





1 Section 8, proviso iii. It will be remembered that when the number of 
contributions paid or deemed to have been paid is maintained at 39, contributions 
which fall due during periods of unemployment covered by unemployment insurance 
are also considered as having been paid. 

* Case of an insured person between the ages of 62 and 63 on 4 January 1926. 

* It will be observed that for insured persons of the categories previously 
considered, the pension only becomes payable at the age of 70 or on 2 July 1926 
whichever is the later. 

* Section 7 (c) and proviso. The old-age pensions for the wives of insured persons 
belonging to the categories for whom the conditions of entitlement to pensions 
have already been examined, are subject in certain cases to a condition that the 
marriage must have lasted at least five years. 

* As has been pointed out, the liability to pay contributions does not apply 
to those who are sick, disabled, or genuinely unemployed, or enjoyingf ree insurance. 
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In order that the dependants of an insured person of the age of 
70 or more on 4 January 1926 may be entitled to survivors’ pensions, 
it is only required that the deceased should until the age of 70 have been 
continuously insured‘. If, however, this age condition is not fulfilled, 
the deceased must in virtue of section 5 of the Pensions Act have been 
insured for 104 weeks and have paid 104 contributions. 

Further, if the deceased had been insured for more than 208 weeks 
the annual average number of contributions paid or deemed to have 
been paid in the course of the three years preceding his death or the 
completion of his seventieth year must not be lower than 26?. 

As the scale of contributions fixed by the Pensions Act did not come 
into force until 4 January 1926, it will be seen that the title to a pension 
in the case of the survivors of persons who had nearly reached the age 
of 70 when the Pensions Act came into force is conditional upon the 
payment of a very small number of contributions at the rate fixed by 
that Act. 

The marriage must have taken place before 29 April 1925 or before 
the husband reached the age of 60. Where neither of these conditions is 
fulfilled the widow can only claim a pension if she was in receipt of a 
widow’s pension before her (second) marriage, or if the marriage has 
lasted at least three years, or if a child is born of that marriage*. 

The widows’ pensions awarded under the above conditions are pay- 
able as from the death of the husband, and the right to them isnotsub- 
ject to the existence of one or more children under the age of 14. These 
are life pensions, and not temporary like those awarded where the 
deceased has not actually contributed at the rates provided by the 
Pensions Act. 

The rules for the award of pensions to orphans do not differ in respect 
of the situation of the father or widowed mother as an insured person 
from those prescribed in the case of widows‘. 


Beneficiaries under the Normal Regime 


All persons who cannot take advantage of the assimilation of contri- 
butions paid under the Health Insurance Act to contributions paid 
under the Pensions Act will be considered as insured under the normal 
regime of the Pensions Act. 


Old-Age Pensions 


The normal regime applies so far as old-age pensions are concerned 
to all insured persons® under the age of 60 on 4 January 1926. In order 





2 Section 19 (1) and (2). 

® Section 5 (6). 

3 Section 3 (1). 

* Section 4 (1). 

* Le. insured persons actually working in insurable employment, not those 
whose insurance is continued by reason of their being sick, disabled or genuinely 
unemployed. As noted, these can benefit under the retrospective or transitional 


regime. 
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to be entitled to a pension a person must have been insured uninter- 
ruptedly during the five years preceding the completion of his sixty- 
fifth year’. . 

He must have paid at least 104 contributions*. The annual average 
number of contributions paid during his last three years of insurance must 
not be less than 39 (including contributions deemed to have been paid 
during periods of sickness, disablement, or unemployment covered by 
insurance’. 

If before reaching the age of 60 the person had been insured for ten 
years, or again if he has been insured since 15 July 1912, he can require 
that the condition concerning the average number of contributions paid 
or deemed to have been paid during the three years preceding the attain- 
ment of his sixty-fifth year should be reduced from 39 to 26. In this case 
the only unpaid contributions which will be deemed to have been paid 
are those due for periods of sickness‘. 

The pension, the conditions of entitlement to which have just been 
described, becomes payable on the completion of the sixty-fifth year. 
To the pension payable to the insured person himself there is added a 
pension for his wife if she has already reached the age of 65°. 

The right of the wife to a pension is subject to the following condi- 
tions : the marriage must have taken place before 29 April 1925 or before 
the husband reached the age of 70; where neither of these conditions 
is fulfilled the wife can nevertheless claim a pension if immediately 
before her (second) marriage she was already in receipt of a widow's 
pension or if the marriage has lasted at least three vears®. 


Survivors’ Pensions 


In virtue of section 5 (a) of the Pensions Act the deceased must 
have been insured for 104 weeks and have paid 104 contributions in 
order that his survivors shall be entitled to a pension. 

Further, if the deceased had been insured for more than 208 weeks 
the annual average number of contributions paid or deemed to have 
been paid during the three years preceding his death or the completion 
of his sixty-fifth year must not be less than 267. 

These conditions hold good both for widows and for orphans. 

The conditions as to marriage required of a widow are identical with 
those already stated in connection with the survivors’ pensions under 
the transitional regime®. 





' Section 8 (a). 

* Section 8 (5). 

® Section 8 (c). 

* Section 8, proviso iii. 
* Section 7 (1c). 

* Section 7, proviso. 

? Section 5 (65). 

* Seetion 3 (1). 
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Statisties of the Number of Insured Persons and Beneficiaries 


The statistics and estimates prepared by the Government 
Actuary are related to the financial provisions of the Pensions 
Bill and not to the final text of the Act. Moreover, the cost of 
granting pensions to persons over the age of 70 is not shown in 
such a manner as to enable the distinction to be made between 
expenditure resulting from the award of old-age pensions to in- 
sured persons aged 70 years and over, and expenditure incurred by 
the granting of old-age pensions to persons who do not come under 
the provisions of the Pensions Act (uninsured persons). The figures 
given below are therefore only approximate. 


(1) Number of employed contributors insured at the date when the Act 
came into force’ : 
Men 10,170,000 
Women 4,595,000 


The number of compulsorily insured persons is expected to 
increase until 1960, at which time it is supposed that a slight 
decrease will begin. 


(2) Number of employed contributors from 1930 to 1960 : 





Year | Men | Women | Total 





10,523,000 4,700,000 15,233,000 
11,066,000 4,833,000 15,899,000 
11,442,000 4,891,000 16,333,000 
11,671,000 4,842,000 16,513,000 














(3) Number of beneficiaries during first year and at the end of each 
of the first four decades of the application of the Pensions Act : 


Widows and orphans benefiting under the retrospective regime : 





Year | Widows | Orphans 





1925-1926 196,000 386,000 
1935-1936 32,000 33,000 
1945-1946 — oo 
1955-1956 — a 
1965-1966 —~ — 

















1 Including about 30,000 voluntary contributors. 
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Widows, orphans and persons between the ages of 65 and 70 benefiting 
in virtue of contributions (including beneficiaries under the transitional 


regime) : 





Persons between the 
ages of 65 and 7 


Widows 





Women 





1925-1926 
1935-1936 
1945-1946 
1955-1956 
1965-1966 





10,000 
575,000 
980,000 

1,182,000 
1,305,000 





8,000 
360,000 
464,000 
469,000 
406,000 





241,000 
301,000 
300,000 
297,000 





Total of both the above classes of beneficiaries : 


Year 


1925-1926 
1935-1936 
1945-1946 
1955-1956 
1965-1966 


Total number 


600,000 
1,669,000 
2,252,000 
2,463,000 
2,537,000 


(4) Old-age pensioners (insured and uninsured) : 





Probable number of 

persons benefiting 

under the Pensions 
Act 


Probable increase 
in the number of 
beneficiaries 
resulting from the 
Pensions Act 





1925-1926 
1926-1927 
1935-1936 
1945-1946 
1955-1956 
1965-1966 





1,040,000 
1,115,000 
1,381,000 
1,785,000 
2,090,000 
2,180,000 








65,000 














REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Industrial Diseases: 


Analysis of Factory Inspection Reports, 1920-1922: II 


LEAD 


AUSTRIA 


A decline in the number of cases of lead poisoning in Austria has 
been reported during recent years. This may be attributed in part 
to a fall in production, and in part to a decrease in the consumption of 
alcohol due to its high price. For example, in a foundry employing 
120 workers, no case occurred in 1920. However, sanitary conditions 
in the factories, especially with regard to exhausts for irritant gases, 
were not always satisfactory. Such was the case, for instance, in a 
lead factory, where only one smelting oven out of several was provided 
with a fume exhaust, so that the fume which escaped from the ovens 
spread about the workplace. Similar statements hold for tinning 
and leading ovens ; the workers engaged in this work were especially 
inconvenienced by ammonia vapour. 

' A number of cases were reported, however, in the period 1920-1922. 

In 1920 a woman worker in a shoe factory, engaged with 6 comrades 
in cleaning fabric shoes with Kremnitz and Vienna white, was reported 
to be suffering from lead poisoning. The same year some cases were 
reported in @ munition factory among workers making lead shot from 
lead wire cut into little bits rolled round in a drum. The face, the 
hands, and the clothing of these workers were soiled by lead and graphite 
dust, which also covered the ceiling and walls of the workplace. Notices 
were posted in different places in the factory to warn workers of the 
danger. The instruction of young workers was also recommended and 
the provision of baths and wash-basins and the institution of periodical 
medical inspection was urged. 

In the paint factories, the situation was satisfactory. In a white 
lead factory employing 40 workers, and in a red lead factory employing 
30 workers, no case was reported. In another white lead factory, also 
with 40 workers, one case of gastric catarrh was reported in 1920. 
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In order to limit as much as possible the harmful effects of lead 
products, the industrial inspectors recommended that operations requir- 
ing the use of lead should be carried out in special premises separate 
from the other rooms of the factory. But while there are special regu- 
lations applying to printing works, type foundries, and painting and 
lacquering workshops, the only protective measures for other industries 
using lead products are the provisions of paragraph 74 of the Labour 
Act. Thus in 1921 it was found that, in a file factory, persons with 
nothing to do with the work were employed in the hardening room where 
the hardening ovens gave off lead fume. Further, the workplaces 
were insufficiently ventilated and the hardening ovens had no dust 
exhausts. In some other factories, on account of the high price of lead, 
the files were cut on zinc supports, lead supports being used only for 

files. But in view of the possible danger of lead supports to the 
health of the workers, the employers received orders to have the large 
files cut in separate rooms, and not to admit apprentices to them. 

The sanitary conditions were no more satisfactory in a factory making 
metallic caps for bottles and lead pipes,where the room used for melting 
the lead had no means of ventilation except a small skylight. It is true 
that a rotary fan had been fitted up under the roof, but this, instead 
of drawing off the lead fume, dispersed it about the workroom. This 
workroom communicated with another where about 40 women were 
working, whose door was always open and so allowed the lead fume to 
enter. 

In 1921, similarly, the sanitary conditions in an electric accumulator 
factory were found to be defective in the department where red lead 
was handled. Here the workers were provided with neither working 
clothes nor dressing rooms. In 1922, during a medical inspection of 
an accumulator factory, it was found that exposed workers showed 
symptoms of lead absorption. In particular, three of them had repeated 
attacks of lead poisoning. A case of chronic lead poisoning was also 
reported in a worker in the accumulator department of a heating and 
ventilating apparatus factory. This worker was engaged in trimming 
the edges of accumulator plates, after pasting, by means of a circular 
saw. Subsequently the saw was fitted with a dust exhaust and installed 
in @ separate room, well ventilated, with a tub of water under the saw. 

In 1921 the industrial inspectors reported that in a printing works 
the proprietor had the meals served in the workplace, though on a special 
table covered with a cloth. After the intervention of the inspector, 
the meals were served in the building of the printers’ association, near 
the works. 

In a factory making syphon heads in hard lead lined with pure tin, 
it was found that the waste metal made by the piercing was removed 
by young girls who simply blew through the head of the syphon. They 
also controlled the pneumatic valve by sucking through the emptying 
tube. This very dangerous procedure was rigorously suppressed. 

A foreman of a pottery reported having had five attacks of lead 
poisoning in 1921, in spite of all the precautions he took while glazing 
was in progress. The inspector, on the contrary, stated that the worker 
had shown the greatest imprudence. 
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Two further cases were reported in 1922, one in a wire-mill, the 
other a lead solderer in a cellulose factory. Finally, in 1922, a typical 
case of lead poisoning was reported in a gas apparatus factory. the 
worker being engaged in soldering containers. 


BELGIUM 


The following table gives the results of the medical inspection of 
the workers in the specially unhealthy industries which are covered 
by special regulations regarding lead : (a) by the Royal Decree of 5 
November 1910, on the manufacture of white lead and other lead 
compounds ; (b) by special Decree authorising the use of powdered 
white lead in industries other than that of house painting. 

’ 
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FRANCE 


As the Act of 25 October 1919 did not come into force until 27 
January 1921, and the Decree making obligatory the declaration of 
occupational diseases by all doctors was only issued on 4 May 1921, 
the notifications received in 1921 were few in number and statistics 
of them have only a relative value. In 1922, 797 cases of lead poisoning 
were notified. The classification by occupation of the cases reported in 
1921 and 1922 was as follows : 
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Kind of undertaking or work 





Lead tempering 
Lead pipe and rolling factory 
Metal founding 
Printing works 
Metal burnishing 
Breaking up gas meters 
Roofing, leading 
Lead shot factory 
Tinware 
Telephone equipment 
Electric cable laying 
Post, telegraph, and telephone workshops 
Repairing baths 
Coppersmiths 
Old metal trade 
Heating and chimney building 
Accumulator factories 
Chemical products and colouring matters 
Red and white lead factories 
Rubber industry 
Glass and crystal works 
Chromo-pottery works 
Chromolithography 
Painting: Buildings 
Carriages 
Metals 
Air-brush work 
Shipping 
Rolling stock 
Enamel works 
Tile works 
Potteries 
Mechanical engineering 
Hosiery 
Dyeing 
Insufficiently specified 











Total 














The classification of the cases according to the nature of the disease 
was as follows : 
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Nature of the disease 





Lead colic 
with anaemia 
paralysis of the radial muscle 
paralysis and anaemia 
nephritis 
rheumatism 
encephalopathy 
aneurism 
cirrhosis of the liver 
anaemia and rheumatism 
rheumatism, nephritis, and tremor 
cirrhosis and tremor 
jaundice 
parotitis 
parotitis and tremor 
paralysis and tremor 
»” * »» paralysis and arteriosclerosis 
Lead anaemia 
” ” with paralysis 
congestion of the liver and kidneys 
” ” ” nephritis 
Lead arteriosclerosis 
9” »» with encephalopathy 
nephritis and cirrhosis 
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Rheumatism 
with anaemia 
encephalopathy and tremor 
a » anaemia, nephritis, and cachexia 
Paralysis of the radial muscle 
Encephalopathy 
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- with nephritis and cirrhosis 
Paralytic attacks, asthenia, arteriosclerosis 
Nephritis 
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with facial paralysis 
cirrhosis 
arteriosclerosis and tremor 
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Albuminuria 
Gout 
Cirrhosis of the liver 
Gastropathy 
Hepatitis 

si with jaundice 
Acute congestion of the liver 
Enterocolitis 
Arthralgic myalgia 


os 


| 


| 


| 
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” ” with albuminuria 
Other diseases 
Lead poisoning 
Not clearly specified 





Total 




















In 1921, one case was diagnosed as urticaria, another as adenitis. 
A third was diagnosed as coma, with the note that the patient was 
unable to provide the least information. In 16 other notifications 
either there was no diagnosis or else merely the entry “ lead poisoning ”’. 
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Of 144 notifications, covering 134 men and 10 women, 53 were sent in 
by doctors, 85 by mayors, 6 by both doctors and mayors. The period 
of incapacity stated was as follows : under 16 days, 60 cases ; 16 to 30 
days, 18 cases; over 30 days, 2 cases. One case ended fatally, and 
63 notifications gave no particulars of duration. 

In 1922, 106 notifications gave only a vague diagnosis, or none at 
all. Of 797 notifications, covering 724 men and 73 women, 272 were 
sent in by doctors, 443 by mayors, and 81 by both doctors and mayors. 
The period of incapacity was as follows : under 16 days, 369 cases ; 
16 to 30 days, 75 cases ; over 30 days, 4 cases. One notification indicated 
permanent incapacity of 50 per cent., 4 cases ended fatally, and 344 
notifications gave no particulars as to the gravity of the attack. 


GERMANY 
Prussta 
Smelting Works 


In 1920 a few isolated cases of lead poisoning were reported in a 
tin foundry and 19 cases in three lead foundries, some being cases of 
paralysis or colic. 

The table shows the relative importance of lead poisoning in 1913,1919, 
and 1920 compared with all diseases reported in lead and silver smelting 
works owned by the state in the Hildesheim district. 
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A case of lead colic was reported in a foundry in the Cologne district 
employing an average of 55 workers. 

An increase in the number of lead poisoning cases was reported in 
1921. For example, a foundry employing an average of 770 workers 
reported 20 cases, most of them light, it is true, and only 2 requiring 
a long absence. Colic and paralysis cases numbered 30 and affected 
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18 workers in a foundry in the Aachen district, causing a loss of 355 
days. The frequency of the disease rose from 5.2 to 9 in comparison 
with the previous year, an increase due to the scarcity of ore. In fact, 
30 per cent. of the charge in the blast furnaces was composed of powdery 
oxidised residues. In two other foundries, 9 cases were also reported. 

In 1922, 2 cases of lead poisoning were reported in a lead foundry, 
with 13 days’ illness,and 2 cases in a metal foundry, with 17 and 25 
days’ illness. In the two state factories in the Hildesheim district 
there were 4 cases. Of 863 workers engaged at the Wiesbaden foundry, 
20 had lead poisoning, with 418 days’ illness. At the Aachen foundry, 
16 cases of colic and paralysis were registered. In the Merseburg dis- 
trict, 30 workers using lead and zinc dust were medically examined 
284 times between 1 February and 1 September 1922 in pursuance of 
the Order of 15 June 1905 on the equipment and operation of lead 
foundries. Two workers were discharged owing to paralysis of the exten- 
sor muscles. As a measure of precaution, 12 others were discharged 
because their blood contained a high percentage of basophile granulations 
and 11 because their blood pressure exceeded 50 millimetres of mercury. 
In this undertaking, where copper ore was smelted in blast furnaces, 
lead and zinc dusts were discharged with the gases and separated either 
by dry processes (dust chambers), or wet processes (Theissen system), 
or by counter-current separators (Schwarz-Beyer system). While the 
dust deposited by the dry process was composed principally of particles 
separated from the charge by decrepitation, the dust collected by the 
wet process was composed mainly of lead and zinc (oxides, sulphides, 
and sulphates containing 25 to 40 per cent. of lead and 20 to 25 percent. 
of zinc). This dust, which contained 50 per cent. of moisture, was 
dried in the air, then mixed with fluxes, first by hand, then mechanically, 
being finally carried by a pipe to settling tanks. In this way the workers 
do not come into contact with the metallic dust and fume. The agglom- 
erate formed is compact and composed of silicates and sulphides of 
lead and zinc. It is then taken to the hoppers of the blast furnaces to 
be turned into work lead after the addition of iron oxide, coke, and 
substances containing lime. The fume formed in running off the 
work lead is carried into the chimney. The zinc forms with the 
fluxes a slag which is run off into the slag pots. 


Lead Rolling Mills 
A slight case of lead colic, causing about 3 weeks’ illness, was reported 
in a lead rolling mill in the Schleswig district. 


Plumbing 

In 1920 a medical inspection was carried out ir. the plumbing section 
of a paint factory in the Diisseldorf district. Three workers, with 
15 to 20 years’ service in this establishment, wer> found to be suffering 
from slight lead poisoning. In this section iron apparatus and utensils 
for the chemical industry were covered with lead by putting drops of 
lead on the parts previously tinned, then melting them with a blowpipe. 
Lead was also melted in caludrons provided with effective fume exhausts. 
In another plumbing workshop in the Trier district, a case of lead 
poisoning was diagnosed by one doctor, but a further examination by 
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another showed that it was a case of pneumonia. In this workshop 
the workers were medically examined every two months, and were 
provided with a special soap (Akreminseife) but used it with great 
distaste. A workshop in the Potsdam district, where the plumbing of 
fire extinguishers was carried out, should be noted. Here the workers 
were given milk during work, and a week’s holiday with full pay after 
each period of three weeks’ work. 

In 1922 several cases of lead poisoning were reported in a workshop 
in the Magdeburg district where the plumbing of apparatus for the 
chemical industry was carried out. Two workers suffering from severe 
colic had to leave work for several weeks, 7 showed signs of lead poisoning, 
only 4 were untouched. In this workshop, the plumbing was done 
either by the oxyhydrogen blowpipe method, or by the Schoopf pul- 
verisation process. The management was ordered to suppress,as far 
as possible, the use of the pulverisation process, and in case of absolute 
necessity to use it only in separate premises. The workers engaged 
on this job were provided with protective helmets with air tubes, as 
well as with working clothes. A quarterly medical inspection was also 
instituted. Workers showing symptoms of lead poisoning were put 
on other jobs till the next inspection. In spite of these measures, another 
case of lead poisoning was reported. Moreover, the workers said the 
helmet was unendurable, that it interfered with the sight and made 
their heads too hot. The use of the pulverisation process could not 
be completely forbidden, as the management said it could not compete 
with other companies not similarly restricted. With this process, too, 
the dust cannot be carried off by an exhaust, as the very fine dust is 
driven back, and gets into all the pores. 


Lead Pipes and Cables 

Isolated cases of lead poisoning were reported in 1920 in a lead pipe 
factory in Berlin, as well as in a cable factory. In the latter industry, 
a case was reported in 1920 in a factory in the Diisseldorf district, 3 in 
1920 in two Berlin factories, and 6 in 1922 in a Berlin factory among 
workers engaged in sifting various chemical products, particularly 
litharge. On account of the great differences in the specific weights 
of these products, it was impossible to remove the dust successfully 
by exhaust apparatus. However, it is to be noted that in 5 cases of 
poisoning, the primary cause was the uncleanliness of the workers. 


Tin Factories 

In 1920 some isolated cases occurred in a Berlin undertaking. In 
the Trier district a case of lead colic in a tinsmith apprentice of 17 years 
of age was reported by the doctor of the Sickness Fund. The inspection 
of the workshop made by the Works Council and the doctor of the 
district showed that working conditions did not fulfil police requirements. 
In the Merseburg district in 1922 a tinsmith of 53 years of age, who had 
long been in contact with lead, died from lead poisoning, 


Gas Meters 


Several presumed cases of lead poisoning were reported in 1920 in 
a Berlin workshop where gas meters made during the war with leaded 


6 
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sheetiron were repaired. It is to be noted that the workers had masks 
and wash-basins at their disposal. 


Gimlets 

In the Wiesbaden district, several serious cases of lead poisoning, 
due to inhaling fume, were reported in 1922 among workers engaged 
in tempering gimlets in a lead bath. One death and one case of total 
blindness were recorded. 


Bottle Tops. 


In the Diisseldorf district in 1922 all the women workers engaged 
in soldering bottle tops who had been so employed for more than three 
months were found to have blue line. The alloy used for making these 
bottle tops contained up to 78 pef cent. of lead. Further, the work 
was carried out in a badly-lighted cellar providing only 50 cubic metres 
of air for 9 persons. In the same factory, a woman contracted brass- 
founders’ ague. It is to be noted that the melting ovens and the polishing 
wheels were not provided with any system of exhausts. The bad 
health of the staff improved after provision had been made for a more 
reasonable arrangement of the premises. 


China and Earthenware 


In 1920 the doctor of the Cassel district observed several cases of 
lead poisoning in some potteries where the proprietor worked with 
members of his family. In these undertakings, glazed pots for use in 
pharmacies were made ; these were dried, plunged in a bath of litharge 
glaze, again dried, and then baked. Experiments to find a substitute for 
the lead salts in the glaze have all failed. 

The following figures indicate the number of lead poisoning cases 
reported in the Breslau district from 1913-1920 in three factories engaged 
solely in manufacturing transfers for decorating porcelain : 

Factory A, with an average staff of 50 men and 40 women. Men, 
only 2 cases (one each in 1913 and 1920) ; women, 13 in 1913, 2 in 1914, 
1 in 1915, 3 in 1916, and 2 in 1920. The improvement since 1913 is 
due to technical progress. 

Factory B, with an average staff of 29 men and 26 women : no case 
reported among the men ; among the women, | in 1914 and 1 in 1915. 
The working conditions in this factory were much less hygienic than 
in Factory A. Frequent changes of staff in the decoration section account 
for the absence of cases of poisoning since 1916. 

Factory C, in existence only since 1915, with a staff of 4 men and 15 
women. No case was reported among the men; among the women, 
1 in 1915 and 4 in 1920. The work was all done by hand, and dust 
exhausts were not installed until the second half of 1920. 

On the other hand, in the whole Breslau district there were only 2 
cases in 1922. 

During a medical inspection in 1921 carried out in a crockery works 
in the Stade district, only one case (irritation of the gums) was reported 
among 104 workers. 
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Enamelling 

This work caused one case in 1920 in a workshop in Berlin and one 
in 1922 in the Erfurt district ; in the latter case the workman affected 
was working with a vaporiser. 


Furnaces and Glazed Furnace Bricks 

In a large furnace factory in the Liegnitz district, 3 light cases were 
reported in 1920, 2 among workers glazing bricks, 1 a worker arranging 
them in a kiln. Protective apparatus (dust exhausts, respirators, etc.), 
though provided for the workers, were too little used. 

In 1921 a case of lead poisoning was reported in the Frankfort 
district (a worker glazing bricks with a lead product), and another case 
in the Liegnitz district in a furnace factory, the worker being engaged 
in carrying litharge. 

In 1922, 6 cases were reported among workers in 3 factories in the 
Potsdam district who were engaged in making or carrying lead glaze. 


Printing 

In 1920, a light case of lead poisoning was reported in a printing 
works in the Schleswig district, probably due to the victim’s habit of 
chewing tobacco, and 2 cases in the Arnberg district among stereotypers, 


one of whom was incapacitated for work. 
In 1921, a case occurred in the Potsdam district and another in the 


Frankfort district (a compositor). In 1922 a case occurred in each 


of the following districts : Potsdam (a compositor, 23 days’ illness), 
Breslau (23 days’ illness), and Erfurt. 


Shipbuilding 

A medical examination of 77 painters working in a shipyard in the 
Stade district in 1920 showed the following cases : 11 slight cases of 
blue line, 5 slight cases of tremor, and 2 of muscular pains. In 1921, 
an examination of 80 workers yielded the following results : 5 cases of 
serious blue line, 5 of incipient blue line, and 5 slight cases of tremor. 

In 1922, about 50 cases of lead poisoning were reported in two 
ship-breaking undertakings in Kiel. The increase in the number of 
cases notified in 1922 arose in part from the fact that the British warships 
broken up during the year were covered with unusually thick coats of 
paint, and also because the victims were granted a sickness allowance, 
provided a protective mask had been worn during the work. 


Locomotives, Tramways, and Cycles 


In the Cassel district, cases of lead poisoning occurred in the workshops 
of an electric tramway company where lead paints and Japanese lacquers 
(green, olive, and yellow), containing 5 per cent. of metallic lead in the 
form of chrome yellow, were used. In a locomotive factory in the same 
district where lead paints were used, care was taken to provide the 
workers with gloves and working clothes and to install exhausts. In 
1922, 2 cases were noted in the same industry in the Breslau district. 
In 1920 some isolated cases were reported in a coach-repairing shop. 
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An old worker in a cycle factory, who had suffered from lead poisoning 
during the war from handling lead paints, was incapacitated for work 
in 1920. 


Chemical Industry 


One case of lead poisoning was reported in 1921 in the great chemical 
industry of the Diisseldorf district. In the Cologne district, an increase 
in the absolute number of lead poisoning cases was reported in 1922 
in undertakings making lead preparations and compounds ; but the 
frequency per 100 workers was the same as in the preceding year. 


Lead Paints and Compounds 


In a large paint factory in the Cassel district, attention was drawn 
in 1920 to the difficulties of enforcing prophylactic measures. In par- 
ticular, it was difficult to secure the removal of lead dust, as this had a 
commercial value. From April to December 1920, the doctor reported 
no acute cases among the 28 workers examined. However, on his 
advice, 5 workers who had previously been ill were transferred to a 
department in which lead was not handled. 

In a white lead factory in the Hildesheim district, the health con- 
ditions were as follows in 1913, 1919, and 1920: 
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In the Cologne district the results of medical inspections in 1920 
were as follows : in five white lead factories, employing an average of 
83 workers, there were 7 cases of colic causing 120 days’ sickness ; in 
three red lead factories, with an average of 52 workers, 7 cases of colic 
causing 220 days’ sickness. 

In 1921, 9 cases of lead colic and 49 cases of gastro-intestinal catarrh 
were reported in all these factories. Of the 9 cases of colic, 5 were in 
red lead factories. 

In 1921, 3 slight cases occurred in a red and white lead factory in 
the Breslau district and one case in a white lead factory in the Hildes- 
heim district. 

Finally, in 1922, 6 cases were reported in a white lead factory in the 
Breslau district. 
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Painting Workshops 

In painting workshops in 1920, there were only a few isolated cases 
in Berlin. In 1921, one case was reported in the Potsdam district, one 
in Berlin, one in the Breslau district (an apprentice), and one in the 
Minster district. 

In 1922, several cases of lead poisoning were notified in Berlin, but 
as the diagnosis was not based on a thorough examination, it is not cer- 
tain that they were really lead poisoning. One case was reported in the 
Breslau district. 


Metallisation by Pulverisation 

In Berlin this work caused some isolated cases in 1920, 4 in 1921, and 
3 im 1922. To decrease the risk of poisoning, the work was carried out 
in large workshops with artificial ventilation; further, workers 
employed on large objects were provided with protective helmets. 


Electric Accumulators and Batteries 

In a Berlin undertaking, employing 1,100 workers, 40 cases of lead 
poisoning occurred in 1920; none of them, however, causing more 
than 3 weeks’ illness. Other isolated cases were also reported. 

Of 48 cases of lead poisoning in Berlin in 1921, 29 occurred among 
workers in accumulator factories : 18 pasters, 8 founders, and 3 moulders 
and stackers. The period of sickness varied from 2 to 4 weeks ; in one 
case it reached 10 weeks. On returning to the factory, the workers 
were employed for a considerable time in departments where they 
were not brought into contact with lead. 

In 1922, in an accumulator factory in Berlin, the number of lead pois- 
oning cases was 45 as against 25 in the preceding year. Half of these 
cases were among workers between 18 and 20 years of age ; 28 were 
among pasters, 13 among founders, and the rest among moulders and 
stackers. Sanitary conditions in the factory were not worse in 1922 
than in the preceding year. The increase has been attributed to the 
fact that the staff included a large number of unskilled workers, and to the 
bad feeding that made them more liable to poisoning. To counteract 
this state of affairs, the management of the undertaking had milk soup 
distributed to the workers every morning. In addition, arrangements 
were made to have the workers’ clothes cleaned every day during the 
midday rest, in a room kept for this purpose. But these precautions 
had little effect, as the workers, particularly the young ones, would not 
take the trouble to keep the rules of cleanliness, and of not smoking 
during work hours. The management found itself obliged to dismiss 
all workers caught smoking during work. 

In the Coblenz district, 2 cases (37 and 17 days’ sickness) were re- 
ported among workers particularly sensitive to the effects of lead. One 
case, with 36 days’ sickness, was reported in a factory making electric 
batteries in the Breslau district. 


Miscellaneous 


In a match factory in the Miinster district, 2 cases of lead poisoning 
were reported in 1921 among workers making the paste. 
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In 1922, one case was reported in Berlin of a worker engaged in lac- 
quering artificial flowers with a vaporiser, and two cases in a lead waste 
depot. 

In Upper Silesia, 2 cases were reported in 1921, but the industry was 
not indicated. 


Bavaria 


Metallurgy and Working of Lead (Founders, Solderers, Polishers) 


It should first be noted that the reports made are incomplete, and 
do not fully indicate the condition as regards health. 

In 1920 one case, that of a lead founder, was reported. 

Of the 117 cases of poisoning reported in 1921, 76 occurred in the 
metallurgy or working of lead. Most of these cases occurred in a single 
undertaking where metal utensils were made with an alloy containing 
about 70 per cent. of lead, an undertaking previously rather small 
which suddenly increased its staff by about 150 without a corresponding 
extension of accommodation. The dust exhausts, too, were insufficient, 
wash-basins and working clothes were lacking, the workers took their 
meals while working and did not trouble about cleanliness. An ana- 
lysis of the dust collected in various parts of the works gave the following 
proportions of lead : foundry, 0.5 per cent. ; cleaning (trimming) shop, 
4.5 per cent. ; polishing room: roofing, 6 per cent.; exhaust apparatus, 
about 50 per cent. The wadding of a respirator was found to contain 
0.32 milligramme of lead. The founders and trimmers, as well as the 
young workers, were not much affected by lead poisoning. In all, there 
were 47 cases among men and 27 among women. The principal symp- 
toms were anaemia and colic. Many of the workers had repeated attacks. 
However, only one fatal case was reported, that of a worker aged 17, 
who moreover was not very clean ; death was very quick. In view of 
these facts, the undertaking was several times inspected and the workers 
most exposed were medically examined. In some of them, signs of 
blue line and an excessive proportion of basophile granulation were 
observed, as well as the characteristic anaemia. 

In the same year, a medical examination of polishers in other fac- 
tories making articles with lead alloys was carried out. However, in 
these undertakings the sanitary conditions were better than in the pre 
ceding. Of 11 workers, 4 were found to have latent lead poisoning, 
but otherwise their health was normal. 

In 1922, the number of lead poisoning cases among metal workers 
was 101, including 6 solderers, 2 founders, and 92 polishers ; these 
1 ast almost all belonging to the undertaking where the sanitary con- 
ditions were so defective the previous year. Unfortunately the pro- 
phylactic measures (wearing of working clothes, installation of wash- 
rooms and diningrooms), ordered in 1921 by the industrial inspectors, 
do not seem to have improved the situation. Indeed, 91 cases of lead 
poisoning were reported, affecting 71 workers, 50 men (65 cases) and 
21 women (26 cases), some of whom had 2 or even 4 attacks. The 
diagnosis, however, was doubtful in some cases. Towards the end of 
the year the situation was very much improved ; the premises having 
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been completely reconstructed. In addition, the polishers were medically 
examined every six weeks. One case of lead poisoning occurred in a 
woman occupied on melting lead. 


Autogenic Soldering of Lead 

The danger of this work is well known. In 1920, the autogenic 
soldering department of a large chemical undertaking in the north of 
the Palatinate reported 39 cases of lead poisoning, including 2 of colic. 
In 1921, there were 7 cases, 3 of them colic. Three persons were dis- 
charged and 28 sent for two or three weeks to a convalescent home belong- 
ing to the factory. In 1922, there were only 2 cases of colic and 3 other 
slighter cases among 502 workers. In addition, 2 light cases were 
reported in 1920 in another factory, and one in 1922 (a solderer in a 
gas ‘ works). 


China and Earthenware 


In 1920, one case occurred in a crockery works ; in 1921 there were 4. 
Cases were also observed in the families of master potters, who used 
the kitchen or even the bedroom as a workplace. In 1922, 6 cases 
occurred in a factory making glazed furnace bricks. 


Printing (Printing Works, Chromolithography, etc.) 

In this industry 9 cases were reported in 1920, and 17 in 1921, 
including 13 printers (one apprentice), 2 compositors, and one chromo- 
lithographer who had inhaled small quantities of lead acetate. In 


1922 there were 15 cases, 12 among printers and type founders, and 3 
among compositors. 


Painting 
There were 5 cases in 1920, 11 in 1921 (one a workman engaged in 
painting ploughs), and 6 in 1922. 


Lead Painis 
In 1921, 3 cases of lead poisoning in a lead paint factory were reported. 


Accumulators 


In an electrical apparatus factory, one case occurred among workers 
making accumulators. 


Miscellaneous 
In 1922, one case was observed in a machine factory, and one chronic 
case in a pencil factory. 


Saxony 


To combat the increasing risk of lead poisoning due to the growth in 
the use of lead and its compounds in the various branches of industry, 
the Ministry of Labour issued an Order on 8 May 1922 containing 
instructions for the doctors concerned as to the measures to take. It 
also issued, in agreement with the Dresden Provincial Office and the 
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Institute of Hygiene of the University of Leipzig, instructions for 
blood tests for basophile granulations among workers in contact with 
lead. Sick persons must be sent for examination to the two above- 
mentioned institutions. The cost of medical supervision is borne by 
the employers ; however, when a blood test is made to confirm the diag- 
nosis, the Sickness Fund pays for it. 

In 1922, 131 workers in contact with lead were examined by the 
Institute of Hygiene at Liepzig. Lead was found in 28, i. 21.4 per 
cent., of them. At the Dresden Office since August 1922, 16 analyses of 
blood gave 5 positive results. 


Founders, Solderers, and Plumbers 


In 1920, 2 cases were reported, one a solderer, the other a woman 
worker making solder in a factory making tin articles. In 1922, there 
were 2 cases among zinc and lead founders, and one case of a plumber. 


Tinsmithing 
In 1921, 3 cases {one an apprentice) were reported and in 1922 one 
case. 


Lead Articles 

In 1920 one case was reported in the Chemnitz district, that of a 
worker aged 55, working on the presses in a factory making lead articles 
where he had been employed for 30 years. This worker, who was of 
cleanly habits, attributed his illness to low power of resistance due to 


underfeeding. In 1921, he was ill again for 14 days. In the Dresden 
district 3 cases were reported in 1921, and 8 in 1922. 


China and Earthenware 


The blood tests made in several undertakings for decorating china 
goods by means of transfers were very favourable. In a factory in the 
Wurzen district, the result was always negative, though two women 
workers had blue line. Urine tests of the male workers showed marked 
traces of lead, but no hematoporphyrin. This satisfactory situation 
is due to the fact that a substance was mixed with the lead colours 
used in pottery which makes them less dusty. 

In 1921, 12 cases were reported to the inspectors. It should be 
noted that in the factory where conditions were so satisfactory the 
preceding year, a change of time-table had completely modified the situa- 
tion. In fact, the women workers, having no pause in which to eat 
their midday meal, ate during work. Poisoning, confirmed by a blood 
test, occurred in one of them. Of 56 tests make, 26 gave positive results. 
In consequence, and on the initiative of the industrial inspectors, measures 
were taken to prevent eating during work, a quarter of an hour’s pause 
being again granted. 

In 1922, 4 cases were reported in the Dresden district. 


Glazing 
By virtue of the Order of 27 January 1920, on the installation and 
working of establishments making lead colours or compounds, medical 
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inspections were made in factories making furnaces and porcelain goods, 
where lead glazes were prepared. One of the doctors expressed his 
astonishment that sanitary inspection should extend only to the workers 
engaged in preparing the glazes and not to those handling them when 
made. Indeed, while the sanitary condition of the first was very 
satisfactory, several cases of lead poisoning were reported in 1920 among 
glazers, 3 among the men and 2 among the women. 

In 1921, 2 cases of lead poisoning were reported in a furnace factory 
in the Leipzig district (one colic, the other paralysis of the radia] muscle). 


Printing (Printing Works, Type Foundries, etc.) 

The cases in 1920 reported by various districts were as follows : 
Bautzen, 2 ; Chemnitz, 2; Dresden, 1 ; Leipzig (printers, compositors, 
and type founders), 2 ; and Zwickau, 2 ; in 1921, Chemnitz, 4 ; Dresden, 
15 ; and Zwickau, 3, of which one was doubtful ; in 1922, Bautzen, 2 ; 
Chemnitz, 1 ; and Dresden, 6. 


Machinery 

In a large machinery factory in the Bautzen district, a young appren- 
tice was attacked in 1920 and 1921 by lead colic accompanied by vomiting, 
which prevented him from working for 51 days. This apprentice was 
engaged in adjusting lead wedges to the cylinders of a crucible press. 
He himself admitted having eaten with dirty hands. 


Painting and Lacquering 

In 1920 7 cases were reported. In 1921, there were 2 in the Bautzen 
district, one a worker using white lead and poisoned on account of 
taking no precautions, the other an apprentice. In the Chemnitz 
district 4 cases of painters were reported, and one of a woman worker 
engaged in lacquering who was ill for 24 days with stomatitis and 
gastritis. In the Dresden district 7 cases were observed and one each 
in the Leipzig and Zwickau districts. 

In 1922 32 cases were reported for the whole of Saxony. In the 
Leipzig district blood tests were taken of 26 workers in the painting 
department of a machinery factory. The analysis of the blood showed 
signs of lead poisoning in 6 of them. 


Lead Paints 

In 1920 blood tests made in a lead paint factory under the super- 
vision of the Dresden Institute of Hygiene gave 5 negative and 6 positive 
results. The last 6 cases were of workers only a short time in the factory. 
Further, marked traces of lead were found in the urine of a worker 
who had been employed in this factory for a long time. A case of 
chronic lead poisoning (a worker in a paint factory) was also reported 
in the Zwickau district. 

One case was reported in 1921 (a packer in a paint factory), and 4 in 
1922 in a factory in the Leipzig district. 


Accumulators 
There was one case in 1920, 4 in 1921 (one a particularly sensitive 
worker who had several attacks), and 3 in 1922. 
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Miscellaneous 


Further cases reported were : in 1923, one case in an asbestos product 
factory, and one in an instruments factory ; in 1921, one case, that 
of a woman making brushes ; in 1922, one case of a worker tempering 
spiral shock absorbers,'and one case in each of the following undertakings : 
photographic apparatus factory, gas works, and marble works. In 
the last of these the case was that of a woman who eat her lunch from 
a vessel containing lead waste used for polishing. 


Other German States 


Smelting and Soldering 

In 1920, 9 cases occurred in Hamburg among founders, pressmen, 
solderers, and tinsmiths. The average duration of sickness was 21.8 
days, except in 2 cases where it exceeded 3 months. In 1922, also in 
Hamburg, 3 cases were reported, 2 among furnace workers in a metal 
works. In addition, 42 blood tests were made by the Institute of 
Hygiene in 1922. Of 36 positive results, 25 were workers in foundries 
(occupation unspecified) and 4 founders. The relatively small number 
of lead poisoning cases reported in foundries is to be attributed to the 
limited use of lead ores and to the medical inspection of the Institute. 


Copper Smelting 
In a Hamburg copper foundry, periodic medical inspections were 
arranged in 1922 for workers in the following operations : casting (blast 


furnace work), roasting, scraping, sampling, assaying, making copper 
sulphate, crushing ore, sifting, lead soldering, and handling slag. The 
management of the foundry granted an increase in pay to the workers 
for buying working clothes, and provided masks for their use. 


Lead Articles 
In 1922, 4 cases were reported in a factory in the State of Anhalt. 


Chemical Industry 

Of the 23 workers in an undertaking of the great chemical industry 
of the State of Baden, 4 suffered from latent lead poisoning in 1920. 
In another factory, 4 solderers out of 11 showed signs of poisoning, 
after periods of employment of 16, 24, 25, and 36 years respectively. 


Cables 

In a cable factory in the State of Baden, the following cases were 
reported in 1920 : among 10 workers on presses, one slight case of blue 
line after a year’s employment ; among 5 testers, one case of blue line ; 
among 3 workers fixing lead joints, 2 showed symptoms of lead poisoning ; 
one of these showed such severe symptoms that he was put on to other 
work. 


Tin Articles. 


In 1921, several cases were reported in the State of Brunswick in 
factories making tin articles. A woman mending boxes fell ill after 
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3 months’ employment. But this case seems doubtful because in 
repairing boxes the solder, which in any case contains only 50 per cent. 
of lead, is not handled, asit is in other soldering jobs where no cases 
were reported. In another factory a case was reported of an aged 
worker engaged in sorting pieces of soldered tin. It should be noted 
that these two persons were rather careless and not very clean. 


China and Earthenware 


In 1920, 2 cases were reported in Wiirttemberg among painters and 
decorators in a porcelain factory, where the painting workshop did 
not satisfy the necessary hygienic conditions. 

In 1921, 4 cases were reported of colic among women workers in a 
factory making transfers for pottery in the State of Thuringia. All 
these cases were attributed to the uncleanly habits of the workers in 
question. On the other hand, in a similar factory in the same State, where 
there had been numerous cases of lead poisoning two years earlier, the 
sanitary conditions were considerably improved by the construction 
of adequate premises and by the strict enforcement of sanitary regula- 
tions. One other case was notified in a porcelain factory in Wiirt- 
temberg, but the result of the blood test was negative. 

In 1922, one case of lead poisoning was notified in a furnace factory 
where bricks were glazed, and 6 cases among women workers decorating 
earthenware. In this latter factory, the poisoning cases may be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the workers did not use masks and chatted or 
sang during work. On the other hand, the cases of lead poisoning 


completely ceased in the pottery industry in the States of Hesse and 
Anhalt. In the first, the glazing machines are now fitted with exhausts ; 
in the second, lead glazes are being less and less used. 


Painting 

1920 : Saxe-Gotha, one case; Schwarzenburg-Rudolstadt-Son- 
derhausen, one case ; Liibeck, 2 cases. 

1921 : Baden, one case with symptoms of paralysis ; Thuringia, 
one case ; Hesse, one case (a lacquerer) ; Hamburg, 15 cases, including 
12 among-ship painters working mainly with red lead ; Annem, one case ; 
Liibeck, 3 cases among apprentices. 

1922 : Hamburg, 5 cases among ship-painters ; Anhalt, 3 cases 
(including one coach-painter) ; Liibeck, 3 cases among apprentices. 


Lead Paints 


1920 : Wiirttemberg : one case in a white lead factory. Hesse : 
3 cases in a paint factory employing 28 workers in which the installation 
of Barton furnaces for the manufacture of white lead effected a great 
improvement in the sanitary situation. Saxe-Gotha: one case in a 
white lead factory where litharge and red lead were prepared. Schwartz- 
burg-Rudolstadt-Sonderhausen : 2 cases in a white lead factory. 

1921 : Wiirttemberg : 7 cases in a white lead factory. It should 
be noted that all the sufferers were young workers who had only been 
employed for a short time in this undertaking, where the labour turnover 
was very large. On the other hand, no case was reported among the 
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older workers experienced in the trade. In the same State there was 
one case in a chrome-yellow factory. In Thuringia 5 slight cases of 
lead poisoning were reported among 242 workers engaged in various 
undertakings in the manufacture of lead paints. In a white lead factory 
in the Weimar district the workers who empty the oxidation chambers, 
who are put on to this work for two days in each period of two or three 
weeks, have been medically inspected every two months since 1920. 
In Hesse 11 cases of colic were reported in a white lead factory which 
had recommenced work during the second half of 1920. In a lead 
paint factory where the staff was in good health, Professor Schmidt 
in the course of an enquiry found small quantities of lead in certain 
workers. In consequence of other ailments, two of them showed more 
serious symptoms (colic and blue line). Finally, in a third undertaking 
with 41 workers, 2 were unable to stand the work ; one of them had 
slight blue line. This satisfactory situation is due to the good conditions 
of work and to the action of the factory doctor who gives the workers 
advice and points out to them the risks they are running. Note should 
be taken of a worker employed for a long time in a paint factory who 
was attacked by violent colic and muscular tremors, and had to leave 
work for several months. 

1922 : 5 cases of colic, cause undetermined, were reported in a 
white lead factory in Wiirttemberg. In the State of Baden several 
typical cases of lead colic occurred in a Jitharge and red lead factory. 
It was noted that the sanitary situation was worse at one period when 
a packing machine was out of use for some time. The total number 
of cases reported was 7. In Hesse 7 cases of lead poisoning were reported 
in a lead paint factory. Only one of these cases required hospital 
treatment ; the other 6 were less serious. However, none of the sufferers 
resumed his work in this factory. 


Printing (Printing Works, Type Foundries, etc.) 

In 1920, there were 10 cases in Saxe-Weimar (5 printers and 5 type 
founders), one case in Saxe-Gotha, one in Brunswick (both compositors), 
one in Liibeck (a type founder who inhaled lead dust while carrying 
lead to the melting vat. 

In 1921, there were two cases in Wiirttemberg (both printers) ; one case 
of chronic lead poisoning (a printer) in Thuringia : 2 in Hesse (type 
founders) ; 11 cases among compositors in Hamburg, and several among 
compositors in Brunswick, some of them second or subsequent attacks ; 
and 2 among compositors in Anhalt. 

In 1922, one case was notified among compositors and one among 
type founders in Wiirttemberg, 2 among compositors in Hamburg, 3 
among compositors in Anhalt, and one (a printer’s apprentice) in Liibeck. 


Ship Breaking 


Several cases of lead poisoning due to lead fume were reported in 
several ship-breaking yards where metal plates covered with paint were 
cut up by means of an oxy-hydrogen blowpipe. These plates came from 
ships repainted during the war without the old paint being scraped off. 
However, in the two ship-breaking yards at Hamburg, no cases of lead 
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poisoning were reported in 1922. Slight ailments were reported among 
certain workers, usually only lasting one night and resembling brass- 
founders’ ague or zinc poisoning. As pieces of iron covered with zinc 
paint were being cut in the same yard, it is to be supposed that these 
ailments were the result of zinc poisoning, without it being possible 
to determine the simultaneous contribution of lead to the ailment. It 
was decided to have a medical examination of new workers before engage- 
ment, as well as a quarterly examination of all workers, in order to 
remove any who showed signs of lead poisoning. Further, it was 
requested that gas masks should be provided for the workers and that 
the work of cutting the iron plates should be done in the open air. 

In Oldenburg, ship breaking produced two cases of lead poisoning. 
The management of the undertaking arranged for a daily issue of milk 
soup to workers using blowpipes, installed wash-basins, and forbade 
smoking during working hours. 

In Liibeck, one case was reported. The enquiry showed that the 
workers received a full day’s pay for only 6 hours’ actual work. 
Further, the undertaking provided working clothes and shoes for the 
workers, as well as respirators, nail brushes, and masks. An allowance 
was also made for the purchase of milk. 


Scrap Metal Trade 


In 1922 a worker in a scrap metal depét in Hamburg, employed 
on cutting up pieces of iron with a blowpipe, was reported to be suffering 
from similar ailments to those of the workers in the shipyards. Traces 


of blue line gave reason to suppose that the case was due tolead poisoning. 


Miscellaneous. 


1920 : Brunswick, one case of a file-cutter, and one of a worker 
aged 59 taking cartridges to pieces. 

1921 : Hesse, one case, a coppersmith ; Liibeck, one case of a 
non-manual worker, no details given. 

1922 : one serious case (paralysis of both hands) was reported in 
‘Hesse, an engineer on a small steamboat. The cause was not determined, 
but the blood test showed strong lead poisoning. At Hamburg one 
case was reported of a worker in a rubber factory, and one of a woman 
employed on soldering in a factory making dry batteries. 

It is to be noted that in a glass works in Saxe-Weimar, where 1,800 
kilogrammes of red lead were handled per day, no case of lead poisoning 
was reported in 1920. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The increase in the number of cases of lead poisoning reported in 
Great Britain in 1920 was stated to be chiefly due to the heavy incidence 
(a total of 23 cases) in one particular factory where lead smelting was 
carried on. The only satisfactory feature was the small number of cases 
reported as severe. More than half the slight cases occurred in persons 
employed less than twelve months, during which time attacks are most 
frequent. Moreover, in many of the attacks the duration of employment 
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was less than three months, which showed that the risk run was consider- 
able, and arose from dust and fume inhaled from the atmosphere. More 
than half the cases occurred at or about the blast furnace ; between 
1 January 1916 and 31 December 1920, 53 cases occurred in the same 
factory. During this time, however, a suitable class of labour was un- 
obtainable ; no less than 30 per cent. of the cases reported were Belgians 
and Italians, and among the other 70 per cent. were many Irishmen. 

Interest attaches to the high mortality rate, over 50 per cent., of 
the cases reported in china and earthenware. The inspector for Stoke- 
on-Trent explained this as follows : 


There has been an increase in the total number of the cases reported, 
but this is entirely due to the large number of fatal cases (15) investigated 
during the year. Several of these were deaths of men who had been report- 
ed as non-fatal cases in previous years, and all of them involved employ- 
ment for many years under old conditions in the potteries, so that it is 
probable that their earlier years of work in the industry played a large 

in the fatal termination. This view is supported by the evidence 
in two of the fatal cases investigated — one a woman, who had been a 
non-lead worker for the last 8 years ; the other, a man, had been out 
of the industry for the last 12 years. Of the other fatal cases the number 
of years of employment in lead processes varied from 20 to 43, average 
fully 30. In view of these figures it is only possible to judge of present- 
day conditions by reference to the non-fatal cases reported ; these num- 
bered one less in 1920 than in 1919 (viz. 17 instead of 18), despite the 
much larger volume of trade done. The 17 non-fatal cases include 9 men 
who have worked for a long time in lead, average about 26 years ; all 
these may have laid the foundations of lead trouble under the conditions 
of former years. But the non-fatal cases among women include 3 slight 
cases among girls of 1714 to 19 years of age. These point to something 
most strongly in need of attention at the works where they have been 
employed. As long as lead is used, the price of safety must be constant 


vigilance. 

The mortality through lead poisoning was much greater in the pottery 
industry than in any other industry in which the workers come into 
contact with lead, as the following table, giving the percentage of fatal 
cases in various industries, shows : 





Deaths per 100 cases 





Average Average 1921 
1912-1914 1918-1922 ” 











Smelting of metals ! 10.7 16.0 22.2 
White and red lead 4 — 5.9 9.1 
Pottery . 36.8 31.4 40.5 
Carriage-building, ship-building, 

and painting in other industries ‘ 12.5 5.6 8.0 
All industries ‘ 10.1 10.0 10.5 























Another point which has interest is the much higher figure for the 
symptom of paralysis in men (due no doubt to their much longer dura- 
tion of employment) than in women. Thus among 3,270 cases among 
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men, the total for 9 years, 400 were reported as paralysis, or 12.2 per 
cent., whereas the corresponding figures for women were 399, with 19 
cases of paralysis, or 4.7 per cent.There was a distinct prevalence of wrist 
drop in the right hand (14.1 per cent.),.as compared with the left (6 per 
cent.). The position was rather reversed in the case of encephalopathy, 
i.e. cerebral symptoms, where the proportion of women affected, 3 per 
cent., was higher than of men, 2 per cent. 

The figures for lead poisoning for electric accumulators continued 
to be extremely high. The Principal Chemist of the Government Labora- 
tory was asked to assist the inspectors by determining the amount of 
lead fume and dust given off in lead burning and chemical plumbing 
in this industry. In the interesting enquiry which followed six samples 
were collected : (1) at the bench where the lead burning was carried on 
with oxygen and coal-gas flame intermittently ; (2)in chemical plumb- 
ing of lead containers with hydrogen and compressed-air flame ; (3) 
lead burning with oxygen and coal-gas flame, and wire brushing in join- 
ing up batteries under locally applied exhaust ventilation ; (4) in the 
pasting room (the process is moist but without exhaust ventilation) ; 
(5) at the mouth of the hood near the casting pot under exhaust ventila- 
tion ; and (6) in the centre of the casting room. 

The following table shows the quantity of lead in the absorption 
apparatus (in each case the experiment lasted 8 hours) : 





Number of cubic 





Quantity of lead Samples of dust deposits 
coll 


eet 0 
: the absorption Weight of 
air aspirated apparatus sample collected | Percentage of lead 





Grammes Grammes 
(1) 0.00170 1.4870 6.27 
(2) 0.00238 0.0170 22.90 

(a) 0.5170 (a) 24.11 
(3) 0.00404 ( (6) 0.0662 (6) 24.51 
(4) 0.00471 a “= 
(5) 0.00170 0.0200 28.67 
(6) 0.00104 0.7510 9.11 


—— 























These figures had to be expressed differently in order to make them 
comparable with other observations as to the amount of lead which would 
be present in 10 cubic metres of air, and the approximate quantity 
inhaled by the workers per day. After tabulating several estimates 
made by Mr. Duckering of lead fume and dust, with knowledge of the 
processes and of the incidence of lead poisoning in them, Sir Thomas 
Legge, the Chief Medical Inspector, concluded that if the amount of 
lead present in the air breathed contained less than 5 milligrammes 
per 10 cubic metres of air, cases of encephalopathy and paralysis would 
never, and cases of colic would very rarely, occur. This figure was 
quite a practical one to expect in any process amenable to locally applied 
exhaust ventilation. Somewhere about 2 milligrammes of lead was 
regarded by Sir Thomas Legge as the lowest daily dose which inhaled 
as fume or dust in the air might in the course of years set up chronic 
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plumbism. Arranged in this way the figures in the following"table show 
that in experiments (3) (lead burning and wire brushing in smoothing 
the lugs) and (4) (pasting room), the standard lead dose was considerably 
exceeded. The experimenters moreover stated : 


It is probable that the air breathed is richer in lead than that drawn 


through the apparatus. It would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
under ordinary working conditions to catch and trap in the apparatus 
all the lead rising from burning operations. 





Experiment or occupation 


Lead present 
in 10 cubic 
metres of air 


Estimated time 

durng which 

inhalation took 
place 


Approximate 


quantity of lead 


inhaled per 


worker per day 





£(1) Lead burning of lugs (oxy- 
gen and coal-gas flame, 
not continuous) 


3.4 


Hours 


8 


Mg. 


1.3 


No exhaust 








(2) Chemical plumbing of 
boxes (hydrogen and com- 
pressed-air flame) 


No exhaust 





(3) Lead burning (oxygen and 
coal gas) for smoothing 
lugs, continuous work 


Locally applied 
exhaust 





(4) Pasting room 


No exhaust, 
damp 





(5) Casting pot 


Exhaust applied 





(6) Centre of casting room 





Tinner using open bath 


The whole in- 
hailed in the 
form of vapour 
of lead or simi- 
lar compound 





Tinner using bath covered by 
hood, and having fumes 
exhausted by draught of 
furnace 





Earthenware dipping (pot- 
tery) 

















Dipping —_ 
not used (aver- 
age of 4 experi- 
ments) 
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Experiment or occupation 


Lead present 
in 10 cubic 
metres of vir 


Estimated time 
during which 
inhalation took 
place 


~ at eed 
quantity ea 

inbaled per 
ular per day 





Mg. Hours Mg. 
Very dirty dip- 
ping board 
used; work very 
rapid and much 
shaking of ware 


after dipping 


Eartheware dipping (pottery) 7% 








Earthenware glost placing 
(pottery) 





Wooden motor 
wheels after 
two coats of 
lead colour and 
sand papering 
between; ex- 
haust not run- 
ning 


motor car 


Sandpapering 
wheels 





Same paint, but 
with exhaust 
running 





White paint of 
London and 
North-Western 
coach ; gas bur- 
ner used 


Burning old paint 























The results obtained correspond closely with the incidence of lead 
poisoning in accumulator factories as shown by the analysis of 200 cases : 


casting, 9.5 ; pasting (including mixing), 31 ; lead burning, 15.5 ; trim- 
ming, filing, sawing, wire brushing, and cleaning, 19.0 ; trucking and 
handling plates, 5.5; others (including formation, sweeping, erecting 
outside, etc.), 10. 

The Principal Chemist carried out similar experiments in 1920 in a 
factory where soldering of tins was carried on withinternally gas-heated 
soldering irons. The firm had voluntarily put in three ventilating 
fans at equal distance down the room, thus allowing thorough ven- 
tilation. Two experiments were carried out in which the air was drawn 
through the apparatus for 10 hours, first with the ventilating fans work- 
ing, and secondly with the fans stopped. In neither experiment was 
the amount greater than 0.000077 of a grain, so that the lead likely to 
be present in the atmosphere was so extremely small as to be negligible. 

In the earlier process of india-rubber manufacture, from 1 January 
1910 to December 1920 (11 years), the number of cases of lead poisoning 


7 
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reported in rubber processes ‘was 70 ; the ayntion of employment in 
47 of the cases was;less.than 5 years... 4). 

In 1922 a signal.service in the prevention of eed poisoning was ren- 
dered by Mr. C. A. Klein, chemist to the: Brinsdown. White Lead Com- 
pany, who worked out: a method of incorporating dry lead. compounds 
in rubber and other materials in such a way as entirely to free certain 
processes from danger, thereby exempting employers from the onerous 
task under the India-rubber Regulations, 1922, of providing locally 
applied exhaust ventilation, periodic medical examination, and other 
precautions. The method is capable of expansion in other ‘directions, 
e.g. in the glass industry. 

It should be noted that the Recommendations of the General Con- 
ference of the International Labour Organisation held at Washington in 
1919 urged the limitation of the employment of women and young per- 
sons in lead processes. These Recommendations were embodied in the 
Women and Young Persons (Employment in Lead Processes) Act, 1920. 

In 1921 Dr. Bridge drew attention to the serious risks of lead poison- 
ing run by workers in naval yards engaged in dismantling the steel 
plating of old battleships by means of an oxy-acetylene flame. He had 
visited seven naval yards and made the following observations. In one, 
4 workers showed distinct evidence of lead absorption, with some paresis 
of the wrist in three cases. In six other yards he examined 45 workers, 
of whom 11 had blue line, while 5 others showed further evidence of 
great absorption of the poison. In cutting up old plates, where flames 
of high temperature are used, the lead poisoning is caused by the vola- 
tilisation of the lead on the painted surfaces. The use of various types 
of respirator was attempted, but without success. However, a type of 
respirator which supplies pure air through a tube was recommended. 
Periodic medical examination was imposed on this industry and other 
precautionary measures. 

In 1922 there was an increase in lead poisoning among workers 
engaged in cutting up scrapped battleships. These operations were 
being carried on in at least 25 seaports. Periodic medical examination 
is the only remedial measure of value, but this was not popular with 
the workers, who on showing symptoms of absorption might be trans- 
ferred from the more highly paid dangerous posts to others free from 
risk, but less remunerative. The channel of absorption to the blood 
would appear to be entirely by way of the respiratory and not the diges- 
tive tracts. In 1922 Dr. Bridge visited six yards where the work was 
in progress, and examined 31 men. No periodic medical examination 
had been instituted at the time the visit was made. Of these men 
12 showed evidence of some absorption, in one case after only three 
weeks’ employment. Attempts to protect the men by means of any form 
of breathing apparatus could, he thought, be considered to have failed. 
The natural disinclination of the men to wear such apparatus was in 
creased by the difficult positions which they had to assume during 
their work. 

In 1921 the Principal Chemist of the Government Laboratory made 
experiments on armour cutting on similar lines to those made in 1920 
on accumulators. Examination of the fumes taken during the process 
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of cutting armour decking showed that the amount of lead in 10 cubic 
metres of air was 49 milligrammes, as compared with 3.4 milligrammes 
of lead ina similar volume of air given off in the process of lead burning, 
when 4n oxygen and coal-gas flame was used, and nearly 12 milligrammes 
than ‘that from an open tinning bath. The quantity of lead in- 
haled.daily' was greatly in excess of the 2 milligrammes which Sir Thomas 
Legge as the minimum daily dose sufficient to cause chronic 
plumbism if inhaled daily over a course of years. Thus the approximate 
quantity -of lead inhaled by the oxy-acetylene cutter was 18 milli- 
grammes, nearly 14 times as much as that inhaled by the lead burner. 
The amount of lead present in the fume varied, howewer, with thé 
thickness of the paint, so that from a deck plate of a light craft the 
amount of lead was found to be only half of that from armour decking. 
In 1922 Sir Thomas Legge, on the request of the Joint Industrial 
Council of the Printing and Allied Trades, wrote a leaflet! for distribution 
through their agency to employers and employed, some of the main 
passages of which are as follows : 


Lead poisoning is a risk in the printing industry, but not a great one 
when the number of persons employed is borne in mind. Thus in the 
last 12 years there have been 230 cases, including 98 among compositors. 
No fewer than 185 factories were involved in the investigation, which 
means that conditions exposing to the risk of lead poisoning must be 
— much the same in nearly every printing works in the country. 

e average age of printers when attacked is 38, and the duration of 
employment 15 years. The symptoms in the printer are usually colic, 
and less frequently “drop wrist ’, but the possibility of a slow under- 
mining of the constitution from the action of the lead on the blood 
vessels and kidneys (chronic Bright’s disease) must be remembered. 

The handling of type metal and fresh type is harmless; the com- 
positor gets his lead poisoning from the dust in the type cases, and the 
debris on the floor is also a cause. It is to the interest of everyone to see 
that ventilating arrangements are as good as they can be for carrying 
away dust and fume at the point they are produced. 


A similar leaflet, mutatis mutandis, was drawn up by Sir Thomas 
Legge in collaboration with the Painters’ and Decorators’ Joint Indus- 
trial Council of Great Britain, as a part of the regulations for the 
painting trade, in relation to the external painting of buildings. 

Following on a case of lead poisoning Dr. Bridge visited the premises 
and collected a sample of finely divided metallic lead. This sample, 
analysed in the Government Laboratory, contained 14 per cent. of 
soluble lead, demonstrating that metallic lead, if in a sufficiently fine 
state of division, is soluble and may cause poisoning. In a fatal case of 
poisoning to a girl engaged in the dry rubbing down of the primary paint 
coats of weighing scales, Dr. Bridge observed that the paint used was 
regarded by the firm as leadless, and although an exhaust ventilation 
scheme had been prepared in order to remove the dust, it had not been 





1 Lead Poisoning among Printers : how caused and how best prevented. Issued 
by the Health Committee, with the approval of the Joint Industrial Council of 
the Printing and Allied Trades. 
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installed. The analysis of the two paints showed that one contained 
14.70 per cent. of soluble lead and the other just a trace. Periodic medi- 
cal examination was immediately instituted and the use of lead paint 
discontinued. Since these precautions were taken, no further cases of 
poisoning occurred, and the certifying surgeon who made the examination 
reported that at a later examination the women employed presented 
the best appearance of any workers he had seen lately. 

A report by Dr. Eileen Hewitt on the observance of the Women and 
Young Persons (Employment in Lead Processes) Act, 1920, may be 
summarised as follows. During the last few months of 1922, 173 fac- 
tories, workshops, and other places were visited, chiefly in London, Bir- 
mingham, Southampton, and Nottingham, to which it was thought this 
Act might apply. In many parts of the country the apprenticeship 
system was practically dead in the painting industry, though boys were 
occasionally employed by painters for various odd jobs, in particular 
for cleaning paint pots. The Act hardly seemed to apply to these. In 
sanitary engineering firms it was reported that plumbing apprentices 
handled lead pipes and soldering, as well as red and white lead putty, 
which is either bought ready made or mixed on the job in small quanti- 
ties. In five undertakings the red lead putty had been replaced by a 
graphite or manganese paste. Lead paint was also used for the ends of 
pipes, rain water pipes, etc. In painting in the coachbuilding trade, the 
paint mostly used contained no lead. The apprentices were engaged in 
painting the wheels, springs, etc. In other lead industries the number 
of women and young persons employed was very small. 


NETHERLANDS 


In 1920, 2 cases were reported among painters in a shipyard, one after 
only four weeks’ work, on scraping lead colours ; there were also cases 
affecting one goldsmith, 2 compositors, and one carriage painter. 

In 1921, 24 cases of lead poisoning were reported : one plumber, 
6 compositors, one linotype operator, 9 painters, one tin solderer, one 
white lead grinder, one lead smelter (lead room), 4 shipyard workers. 

In 1922, 14 cases were reported : one compositor, 3 painters, one build- 
ing worker, 2 workers in a zinc white factory engaged’ in making litho- 
pone ; 2 workers polishing optical glasses ; 2 workers in an accumulator 
factory ; 2 workers in a rubber factory (mixing raw materials) ; one 
worker engaged in breaking up a warship (burning off red lead paint) ; 
one solderer working with iron covered with a layer of red lead ; 1 lead 
smelter in a lead and zinc rolling mill. It should be noted, however, 
that the diagnosis was rather vague in some cases. 


SwITZERLAND 


In 1920 the Geneva hospital reported the death of a painter from 
lead nephritis. This worker had already been in hospital in 1906. 

The Swiss National Accident Insurance Office reported 35 cases 
of lead poisoning in the period 1919-1920 in the first district (Geneva 
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and Lausanne). The number of cases reported in 1921 and 1922 was 
higher than in preceding years. In 1921 there were 39 cases, with 1,579 
days’ sickness, and in 1922 45 cases, with 2,055 days, in addition to 
one case of invalidity. The distribution of these cases by occupation was 
as follows : 





Occupation 1919-1920 1921-1922 








Printers 

Painters 

Enamellers and smelters 
Plumbers and solderers 
Makers of electrical apparatus 
Labourers 


Dyers 
Locksmiths’ apprentices, etc. 


om 


_ 
on anew 
wecaa| woe 


— 


see 

















The claims of 15 of the 84 cases reported were not admitted, as the 
experts were of opinion that the disease of the workers in question could 
not be due to lead poisoning. 

In German Switzerland, 2 light cases occurred in 1920 in a white lead 
factory among workers who had only been employed in it for a short 
time. Steps were taken by the management to diminish the amount of 
dust as far as possible. . 

In 1922 several cases of lead poisoning were reported, including 2 
in a lead paint factory and one in a pottery. Of the two workers in the 
paint factory, one was working at the litharge oven and the other. at 
packing white lead. In consequence of these cases of poisoning, three 
shifts were put on the litharge ovens instead of two. Workers were also 
medically inspected before engagement, and milk was distributed during 
working hours. The pottery worker was an earthenware-stove maker 
who had previously worked as a glazer. It was in this occupation that 
he had in all probability contracted the disease, though it should be 
stated that he had also used litharge and red lead glazes while a stove 
maker. 

No case was reported among printers, typefounders, or painters. 
It was noted that considerable use was made of red lead in railway 
construction shops (electrification of railways). 

In an enquiry in a stereotyping works, it was ascertained that a pro- 
duct known as “ silver white ” was in reality mainly composed of a lead 
compound, and very probably of white lead. 

In one factory transforming lead waste into metallic lead by an elec- 
trical process, danger continued to exist in spite of all the precautions 
that could be taken against dust. 


UnitTep STATES 
Massachusetis 


To give an idea of the prevalence of lead poisoning, it was stated in 
1920 that there were five cases of lead poisoning to one of anthrax. Great 
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efforts were made to reduce the risk in the various industries exposed 
to it. 

In 1920, 50 cases were recorded in the following occupatidns : lead 
smelters, plumbers, carriage painters, metal painters, monotype oper- 
ators, etc. There was one case of a worker engaged on installing sani- 
tary equipment in a cruiser who frequently had to handle red lead which 
was used as a putty for the joints. Several cases were caused by rubbing 
down the first coat on the coachwork of automobiles. 

In 1921, 98 cases of lead poisoning were reported, including 48 in 
the painting trade. The painters often worked in unfinished buildings 
where they ware unable to wash or change their clothes. In several cases, 
the absorption of lead had gone on for several years before the first 
symptoms appeared. There were 9 cases of lead poisoning in the rubber 
industry, 6 in plumbing, and the others were in the motor car industry, 


printing, etc. 
(To he continued.) 


Industrial Inspection in Czechoslovakia in 1924 


The Ministry of Social Welfare of Czechoslovakia has recently issued 
a report on the work of the industrial inspectorate in 1924!. At the end 
of the year these services included a central office attached to the Minis- 
try of Social Welfare, 29 district inspectorates, and 3 special: inspector- 
ates. The staff was composed of 80 (78)? industrial inspectors, 6 (6) 
building inspectors, and 7 (7) women assistant inspectors. Since June 
1924, the National Shipping Office has been responsible for the inspec- 
tion of shipping undertakings. 


Work OF THE INSPECTORATE 


The inspectors made 30,018 (27,926) visits of inspection in 27,160 
(25,225) industrial establishments. Of these establishments, 24,985 
(23,158) were visited once ; 1,728 (1,627) twice, and 447 (440) at least 
three times. There were 490 (323) visits made at night and 162 (164) 
on Sunday. In addition to industrial undertakings, the inspectors 
visited 35 (33) workshops and educational institutions, and 725 (1,089) 
places where home work was carried on. The establishments visited 
employed 779,958 (698,932) workers. Of these 21,262 (20,118) were 
employed in undertakings liable to accident insurance, 7,170 (7,234) 
in factories, and 9,985 (8,949) in undertakings not using mechanical 
power. The inspectors visited 26.4 (26.6) per cent. of undertakings liable 





1 CzECHOSLOVAKIA. MINISTERSTVO SocraLni Pitce : Zprava a uredni cinnosti 
zivnostenskych inepektoru v roce 1924. Prague, 1925. 252 pp. 

* The figures in parentheses are those for 1923. For summary of the 1923 report, 
cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 1; Jan. 1925, pp. 83-90. 
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to accident, insurance and 62.6 (64) per cent. of the total number of 
factories. 

., The inerease in the number of night inspections was due to the stricter 
supervision of bakeries.. The decrease in the number of visits carried out 
among home workers was explained by the fact that in the preceding 
years, they had been the object of special attention in order to ensure 
the observance of the Home Work Act. 

In 1924 the workshops of craftsmen and small employers and the 
position of apprentices were given specially careful attention. 

Strikes, lockouts, and other labour disputes caused 895 (818) inter- 
ventions by the industrial inspectors. The inspectors instituted 6,001 
(4,710) special enquiries arising from various requests or complaints. 

The industrial inspection offices recorded a total of 151,057 (121,378) 
distinct transactions. 

There were 1,561 (1,206) contraventions, by 985 (816) employers and 
14 (0) workers. Fines numbered 467 (30), amounting to 128,287 (57,950) 
Czechoslovak crowns, and 2 (6) undertakings were ordered to close. 


THe Laspour MARKET AND OvuTPUT 


The year 1924 marked a decisive step towards the economic stabili- 
sation of the country and unemployment fell almost to its pre-war level. 
Employers continued to maintain their point of view regarding the 
discharge of workers, and immediate dismissal or with brief notice was 


customary not only in the large industries but also in small undertakings. 
The average. output per worker increased and at times touched the 
pre-war figure. This improvement was assisted by the perfecting of 
machinery and tools, by a more reasonable division of labour, by the 
introduction of piece work, and by the creation of an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence and agreement between worker and employer. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The necessity of providing training for their future workers encou- 
raged employers to pay special attention to the engagement of 
skilled workers for the direct instruction of apprentices. 

The importance of general education for apprentices was beginning 
to be understood in both large undertakings and small workshops of 
craftsmen. Various establishments organised lectures in moral education 
and offered prizes to those who do well in the vocational courses. 

For vocational training properly so called, special workshops were 
arranged, and courses on technical subjects in relation to the actual work 
done in the factory were organised during working hours. Several work- 
shop schools were set up,. the number noticeably increasing in 1924, 
especially in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia. 

The report points out that the Moravska Ostrava foundries, the most 
important in Czechoslovakia, only engage apprentices once a year in 
order that their training should be uniform, and extend over a fairly 
long period. This system makes it easier to pick out. the individual apti- 
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tudes and capacities of each apprentice and to distribute them judiciously 
among the different workshops of the undertaking. 

However, certain abuses occurred. While the number of apprentices 
had in general decreased, it was found that in ‘several workshops, es- 
pecially in women’s clothing factories and the steel and iron industry, the 
proportion to the total number of adult workers was excessive. In seas- 
onal industries, on the other hand, there was a shortage of apprentices. 

Parallel to the practical training of the apprentice in the workshop, 
efforts were made to organise and perfect the technical training given 
in the schools?. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


In the undertakings visited the inspectors reported 7,605 (6,647) 
cases of illegal employment of persons protected by the law, that is, 
1 (1) per cent. of the total number employed in these undertakings. 
Of these cases, 881 (578), or 11.6 (8.7) per cent., concerned men, and 
6,724 (6,069), or 88.4 (91.3) per cent., women or girls. In particular it 
was found that 137 (109) children under 14 years or 1.8 (1.6) per cent., 
were illegally employed, 78 (85) being boys, and 49 (24) being girls. 

The most frequent cases were those of women employed after 2 p.m. 
on Saturday afternoon, of which there were 5,475 (5,192). Next came 
the night work of women and girls, with 1,059 (740) and 72 (24) cases, 
and the night work of children under 16, with 696 (418) cases. In addi- 
tion, 28 (25) adolescents and 29 (47) women were employed on unhealthy 
and difficult work. 


Hours oF Work, Rest, anpD HOo.Lipays 


The improvement in the economic situation allowed almost all under- 
takings to employ their workers during the maximum hours provided 
for by law. Frequently this maximum was exceeded in the industries 





1 Below are given the numbers of technical schools and students at the beginning 
of the school year 1924-1925, based on reports of the State Statistical Office. 
= 


Schools —_ aie Te " ow 

State colleges of commerce 34 6,603 1,165 
Private business colleges 59 3,686 3,213 
Business schools attached to colleges 

of commerce 26 1,254 1,458 
Technical trade schools : 

Private 64 3,221 1,842 

Attached to colleges of commerce 28 3,274 807 

Attached to business schools 34 1,621 412 
State trade schools 31 10,991 308 
State technical schools 55 6,948 590 
State schools for home industries 43 675 _ 
Provincial technical and trade schools 7 1,476 —_ 
Private technical and trade schools 9 1,920 31 
‘Schools of domestic science for girls 98 = 15,259 
Technical schools for apprentices 1,862 167,316 — 


(Zpravy Statniho Uradu Statisticktho Republiky Ceskoslovenské, Nos. 1-3, 1925.) 
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for which the law allows 192 hours of work in four weeks. Not only did 
the supervision of these industries meet with serious difficulties, but in 
many cases the law was broken with the consent of the workers them- 
selves (building trades). Contraventions were most frequent in workshops 
of blacksmiths, wheelwrights, and shoemakers, in bakeries, butchers’ 
shops, hotels and restaurants, and in commercial establishments. 

The hours of work were arranged according to the needs of the under- 
takings and in agreement with the workers. As in other years, attempts 
were made, especially in large establishments, to divide the legal weekly 
working hours among five days. Everywhere this arrangement was 
welcomed. 

The prohibition of night work in bakeries continued to be frequently 
violated. This was due to the consumer’s demand for fresh bread early 
in the morning, the competition of the bakers, and the willingness of 
the workers to work at night. In other industries and establishments 
the cases of contravention of the night work regulations were very few. 

Pressure of orders led many factories to work overtime. In most 
cases, the work was done only after previous authorisation ; a consider- 
able number of employers, however, especially craftsmen and smal] 
employers, omitted to ask for this authorisation. Requests made for 
authorisation were rigorously examined by the industrial inspection 
offices. 

Overtime was paid at normal rates plus 15 to 25 per cent. and in 
special cases 50 per cent. In comparison with previous years, there was 
noted a tendency to decrease the rate of overtime pay. Fewer violations 
of the provisions were, however, reported, and the inspectors even found 
some improvement in the workshops of craftsmen and small employers. 

In the large undertakings and workshops Sunday work was rare. 
The inspectors had to take action only in a few sugar factories, brick- 
works, and, more often, in the building trade. In commercial under- 
takings and workshops of craftsmen and small employers conditions were 
less satisfactory, but an appreciable progress was nevertheless noted. 

Contraventions of the regulations on a weekly rest of 32 consecutive 
hours were most frequent in brickworks, lime kilns, sugar factories, and 
workshops of craftsmen and small employers. In many undertakings 
working continuously, the workers strongly opposed the introduction 
of a 16-hour shift once a week in order to allow each worker a rest of 
32 hours at least once in 3 weeks. 

. The question of holidays with pay not being yet regulated by law, 
their length varied considerably. As a rule the employers only gave 
from 2 to 12 days ; holidays of 2 or 3 weeks remained exceptional. 


WaGEs 


During the first half of 1924, the fall in wages, which began in 1922, 
considerably slackened and even completely ceased in some districts. 
A new rise of prices began in August, and the workers claimed an increase 
of pay, often obtaining a cost-of-living bonus, varying between half a 
week and two weeks’ pay. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. AND DISEASES 


‘The industrial inspection offices were notified of 47,021 accidents, 
an increase of more than 10,000 over the previous year (36,975). This 
increase was due to the resumption of industrial activity, the number at 
accidents varying directly with the increase in the numbers employed. 
By industry, these accidents were distributed as follows : 


Industry 
Metal working 
Mechanical engineering 
Building 
Stone, pottery, etc. 
Textiles 
Wood working 


There were 322 fatal accidents, or 0.7 per cent. of the total. The 
largest numbers were as follows: building trades, 67 ; stone, pottery, 
etc., 53; food and drink trades, 31; metal working, 27; and wood 
working, 23. 

_ Power machinery caused 18 fatal accidents, transmission belts 18, 
lifts and cranes 9, electricity 29, wagons and other forms of transport 
43, falls of persons 32, walls collapsing 43. Burns caused 24 deaths, gas 
asphyxiation 9, internal injuries 4, poisoning (hemotoxia) 9. Accidents to 
several workers at once numbered 98. 

_ The general sanitary condition of the workers could not be considered 
satisfactory, largely because of the high cost of living, housing shortage, 
ete. 


Home Work 


‘Home work was most widespread in the manufacture of ‘textiles, 
ready-made clothing, glass and wood articles, and in the stone and clay 
industries. The 725 (1,089) work-places visited occupied 282 (402) men, 

73 (1,074) women, 30 (53) youths, and 34 (102) girls. There were 16 
(30) boys and 11 (56) girls of less than 14 years working. 

On account of the continued housing shortage, the state of domestic 
workplaces not only did not improve but became in many instances 
worse. The regulations for this work, intended to facilitate stricter control 
of the conditions in which it is carried on, were generally observed. Most 
of the workers whole sole income was derived from home work were in- 
sured against sickness. The conditions of the labour market, which had 
perceptibly improved, had sometimes a favourable influence on the rate 
of pay of home workers. A few employers even gave them cost-of-living 
bonuses. 


Works CouncILs 


As during previous years, the workers did not take full advantage 
of the rights given them by the Act of 12 August 1921'. While more 





a ‘Jemnmamonas. Laseun Orrice : Legislative Series, 1921, Cz..4. 
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activity was recorded in the creation of works councils, the workers in 
general were little inclined to assume‘ responsibility within the councils. 
Further, the opposition of employers, though less intense than previously, 
jaed to impede the creation of new councils. On the usefulness 
value of the institution, the opinions of the inspectors were divided: 
Most’ of’ the reports, however, speak of the good results obtained, 
especially in councils with two years’ experience. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Apart frém'the great industrial groups, the employers, preferring 
individual contracts, showed little inclination to conclude collective 
agreements.. Many reports note that numerous collective agreements 
were not renewed and that the number of new agreements was very small. 
Only in large-scale industry did collective agreements continue to form 
the basis of labour conditions. 


Lasour Disputes 


‘In comparison with the preceding year, the number of labour dis- 
putes increased, as a result either of the fall in wages, especially in the 
first half of 1924, or of the rise in the cost of living, especially in the second 
half. — 

On the request of one of the parties to the dispute, or by order of the 
authorities, the industrial inspectors intervened in 185 (101) strikes, 
14°(17) lockouts, and 310 (338) disputes which were settled without a 
stoppage of work. 

Hovsine 


The housing shortage continued, and there was little improvement 
in the condition of workers’ houses. Only the large undertakings which 
provide housing for their staff as payment in kind showed any advance. 
Elsewhere the workers, and especially those employed by craftsmen and 
small employers, still suffered from the shortage. 


SHIPPING INSPECTION 


Lhe inspection of river navigation is governed by the regulations 
in force.for the inspection of industry in general and by special regulations 
applicable to the former inspection service for river navigation (Instruc- 
tion of the Ministry of Commerce dated 19 June 1897), amended by. the 
Aot.No. 315 of 5 April 1920, and by a governmental Decree of 1 July 1920. 
The inspection of sea-going ships is regulated by a Decree of the Ministry 
of Commerce dated 19 August 1912 (No. 170). 

Of the 900 river boats and 3 sea-going ships owned by Czechoslovakia, 
the inspection service visited 22 boats, 79 barges, and 1 sea-going ship. 
In general, the results were good. Hours of work varied according to 
neéds ; in the ports, however, the work was arranged in accordance with 
the Act on the 8-hour day. Wages were fixed by collective agreement 
or by special contracts concluded for one year. 
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Industrial Inspection in Belgium in 1924° 


By the amalgamation of the East and West Flanders districts, the 
number of inspection districts in Belgium has been reduced from seven 
to six. As in previous years, the reports from the various districts are 
presented separately, without any national summary, either descriptive 
or statistical ; they are co-ordinated only by means of a subject index 
(pp. 222-224). Uniform tables of the establishments visited and the 
persons employed in them are furnished by all the inspection districts ; 
but there are eight such tables to the six districts, since in two areas 
including two provinces each (Namur-Luxembourg and Antwerp-Lim- 
bourg) the statistical returns are compiled separately for each province. 
Apart from these tables, the reports are not strictly parallel. The total 
number of accidents reported is not given for Hainaut, and only three 
of the districts (Namur, Liége, and Flanders) classify even their fatal 
accidents by industries. The usual tabulation of prosecutions under 
various laws is omitted, though in most cases the total number of pro- 
secutions for various offences is mentioned under the appropriate heading 
in the general account of administrative activities. 


STaFF ; GENERAL STATISTICS 


The district inspectorate in 1924 consisted of 57 (59)? persons — 24 
(26) inspectors, including two women; 32 (32) labour supervisors 
including 5 (5) women, and | (1) engineering delegate ; while at the 
central office, as in 1923, there were there inspectors (including the 
Inspector-in-Chief) and one labour supervisor (pp. 218-220). Ordinary 
visits of inspection were paid to industrial establishments on 38,731 
(33,878) occasions during the year, in addition to many special visits 
for the investigation of particular points and for supervision of the 
observance of the Sunday Rest Act, in commercial establishments. 
Statistics of employment were collected from 25,115 (23,366) of the 
establishments visited, covering 571,097 (506,817) persons. About 
22 per cent. of these workers were employed in the textile industries, 
194 per cent. in metalworking, and nearly 10 per cent. in the food trades. 





1 Bexteium. MINISTERE DE L’INDUSTRIE, DU TRAVAIL ET DE LA PREVOYANCE 
SocraLe, INSPECTION DU TRAVAIL ET DES EKTABLISSEMENTS DANGEREUX, INSA- 
LUBRES OU INCOMMODES. Rapports annuels de Vinspection du travail, 25™* année 
(1924). Brussels, Lebégue and Dewit, 1925. 224 pp., illus. 

* The figures in brackets are those for 1923. For summary of 1923 report 
see International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 5, Nov. 1925, pp. 699-701. 


* Act of 17 July 1905. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


As in the two previous years, the law relating to the employment 
of women and children! was on the whole well observed; only 59 (69) 
prosecutions for contraventions of these legal provisions being recorded. 
In the Rupel brickfields, where children had been illegally employed 
as brick-carriers in 1923, there were no contraventions of the law in 
the year under report. This was attributed partly to the lessened pros- 
perity of the trade, but partly also to the introduction of machinery 
(p. 195). In general the employment of children under fourteen was 
infrequent, and in most cases of such employment it was found that the 
communal authorities had issued work cards to the children without 
ascertaining that they had attained the statutory age for admission 
to industry (pp. 66, 88, 195). It was noted that inconvenience arose 
from the fact that children sometimes completed their elementary 
school course several months before attaining the age of fourteen, and 
therefore could not legally begin work on leaving school (pp. 25, 100). 
In Flanders it was found that osier peeling (always a task for children) 
sometimes came under the law relating to the employment of children 
in industry and sometimes fell outside it, according to circumstances, 
which gave rise to difficulties in administration (p. 153). Moreover, in 
this inspection district children between thirteen and fourteen went 
daily to work beyond the frontier (pp. 154-155). In the Brussels district 
it was observed that factories which had been moved out of town in 


order to procure cheaper labour now found it necessary to seek workers 
in town, since the women and young persons of the country districts 
all went thither on account of the choice of employment, good wages 
and facilities for recreation (p. 25). 


Hours of Work 


The Eight-Hour Day Act? was fairly well observed in most districts. 
In the Antwerp district it was found that small employers frequently 
conspired with their employees to break the law, but as a rule the 
inspectorate scon received news of such cases (p. 210). In the Namur 
district, the cutlers of Gembloux persistently contravened the Act, 
and the Namur court (Parquet) dismissed the cases brought by the 
inspectors (as it had done in 1923), so that the intervention of the 
Minister of Labour was necessary to secure the enforcement of the law 
(pp. 91-92). The Brussels inspectors, having at first been lenient, found 
that employers were taking undue advantage of their willingness to 
ease the change from the old to the new system, and therefore instituted 
many more prosecutions than in the previous year. In this district also 
the courts are reported to have dismissed cases where excessive hours 





1 Act of 26 May 1914, amended 15 September 1919 and 14 June 1921. InrER- 
NATIONAL LaBourR OrrFice : Legislative Series, 1919, Bel. 2, 4, and 1921, Bel. L 
te. * Legislative Series, 1921, Bel. 1. 
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were proved, and imposed. inadequate fines in general (pp..6-11). sAb 
together 252 prosecutions were ‘instituted under the: Eight-Hour Day 
Act (exclusive of those dismissed by the Namur court as stated,abové), 
and 140 of these were in the Brussels district. 

The system of exceptions under Royal Orders! was found confusing 
both by employers and by workers (p. 108), and complaints were made 
of the difficulties involved in arranging the necessary collective agree- 
ments for overtime, especially.in.cases where two or more unions: were 
concerned or where the central trade union and the local branch disagreed 
(pp. 12-13). 

Illegal night work in bakeries was frequent i in the pests and. Ant; 
werp districts (pp. 14-15, 213). The main difficulty raised by employers 
was the necessity for preparing a double supply of bread for sale on 
Saturdays (pp. 15, 120, 167). In Flanders the large bakeries obeyed the 
law, but it was found very difficult to obtain sufficient proof of contra- 
ventions in the case of small establishments with one or two journey- 
men living in (p. 167). By the date of the report, half the bakeries work- 
ing on the shift system in the Liége district had installed additional 
plant and ceased night work, while the inspectors were taking steps to 
enforce speedy compliance with the law in all other cases (pp. 119-120). 

As in 1923, difficulties arose over the prohibition of the employment 
of young persons at night, especially in the artificial silk industry 
(pp. 24, 67-68, 102). The enforcement of the midday break of one hour 
for women and young persons also caused inconvenience both to workers 
and to employers, owing to the relation between hours of work and 
transport facilities, and the unwillingness of men in some cases to accept 
the long break imposed upon women and children in the same establish- 
ment (pp. 101-102, 196). Applications for temporary overtime permits 
numbered 554; it is noted that in the Liége district the employers 
resent having to pay overtime rates for hours which are balanced by 
loss of time on other days or in other weeks (p. 114). Applications for 
the authorisation of the English week (half-day holiday on Saturday 
and proportionately longer hours on other days) numbered 1,361 ; the 
Antwerp inspectors found that this system was not liked in rural dis- 
tricts, where workers preferred to have a little leisure every day in order 
to till their gardens (p. 211). Administrative problems were encountered 
in the lath-cleaving industry, carried on sometimes by persons working 
in their employer’s establishment, sometimes by independent individuals, 
and sometimes as home work for an employer, and coming under the 
legal restriction of hours only in the first case (pp. 162-167). In the 
Antwerp diamond-cutting industry it was found that home work was 
increasing as a method of evading restrictions on hours of work (p. 211). 

The Sunday Rest Act was generally satisfactorily observed, only 
59 prosecutions being instituted under it (pp. 16-20, 69, 88, 122-124, 
196-197). Half these prosecutions took place in the Brussels district, 
where the continuous industries found it desirable to change shifts 
early on Sunday morning instead of at midnight on Saturday (pp. 16-20). 





1 Idem, 1922, Bel. 1, 1923, Bel. 2; 1924, Bel. 6. 
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In the Antwerp district also there were complaints of the fixing of Sunday 
as midnight to midnight instead uf 6 a.m. on Sunday to 6 a.m: ‘on 
Monday: (p. 212). 


HYGIENE AND Savery 


In the Hainaut district a gna many cases of unsatisfactory venti- 
lation and lack of proper provision for the exhaustion of fumes and dust 
were encountered (p. 72). In Flanders, however, numerous good dust 
exhausts were installed, and in a rubber works at Alost it had been 
found possible to deal efficiently with the fumes of carbon bisulphide 
in the vulcanising department. In this district globules of iron obtained 
by electrolysis were tried as a substitute for sand in the dressing of 
castings by sandblasting ; the result of a three years’ trial was reported 
to be very satisfactory in every respect, the dust generated in the process 
being much less harmful to the respiratory organs than that from sand 
(p. 173). In the Liége district hoods were installed in various workshops 
for the polishing of small metal goods, but exhausts were not always 
provided in conjunction with them (p. 127). In this district good progress 
was made in the installation of plant for ventilating and heating simul- 
taneously (pp. 128-130). 

The housing of brickmakers was frequently unhygienic. Both in the 
Brussels and in the Liége districts it was observed that the huts provided 
in connection with brickfields operated under a short-term permit were 
the worst. Even where good huts were provided, the workers were apt 
to make them unduly dirty and disorderly (pp. 26-28, 76, 134-135, 
176-178). The Flanders inspectorate suggests that all huts for workers 
be brought under the regulations applying to those for brickmakers 
(p. 178). 

As in 1923, the accident statistics are not given in the same form by 
all districts. Hainaut omits the total number of accidents reported, and 
none of the districts tabulate the total according to industries ; only 
three (Namur, Liége, and Flanders) do this even for fatal accidents. 
For the districts giving particulars, the total number of accidents reported 
was 63,106'; of these 227 were fatal, and 555 necessitated an inquiry. 
Machinery was often imperfectly guarded or entirely unprotected, 
especially in woodworking, where the Brussels inspector remarks that 
guards have not developed pari passu with machinery (p. 29). He 
particularly desiderates the making compulsory of the round cutter- 
block in overhand planing machines (pp. 29-30). The Antwerp and 
Hainaut inspectorates also found woodworking machinery il] guarded 
(pp. 74, 199). Power engines and transmission machinery which were 
not properly fenced were frequently encountered in Hainaut (p. 73) and 
Antwerp (p. 199), but in the Liége district it was observed that trans- 





1 This figure is not comparable with that for the previous year, as it includes 
the returns from Ghent, which sent in no report in 1923, and in 1924 was amalgam- 
ated with the Bruges district (ite returns thus being merged in those for Flanders 
as a whole). 
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mission machinery was being reduced in quantity as the use of electricity 
for driving individual machines was extended (p. 132). Electricity itself 
was noted as a source of danger in the Brussels district, and the inspector 
emphasises the need for increased care in its use and expert knowledge 
(p. 34). In the Namur district the electricity supply was found to be 
developing into a public danger, owing to the decay and fall of un- 
seasoned posts carrying the conducting wires which were set up during 
the war (p. 91). Lifts caused five fatal accidents and several serious ones 
in the Brussels area ; most of these are said to have been avoidable, 
given proper safety devices (p. 31). The proper methods for the. safe 
working of claypits in the Antwerp district are discussed at some — 


(pp. 204-210). 


INDUSTRIES AFFECTING PuBLIC HEALTH AND SAFETY . : 


A considerable amount of attention was paid by the inspectors to 
factory effluents, owing to the complaints of the Water Supply Depart- 
ment and of anglers’ associations (pp. 38-39, 80-81, 147, 181-188). The 
Brussels inspector maintains that special pressure should not be brought 
to bear upon factories to purify their effluents solong as urban agglom- 
erations are allowed to ‘pollute watercourses with ‘crude sewage, 
especially where factories can themselves add their effluents to the town 
sewage if they wish (pp. 38-39). Applications for permits to engage in 
dangerous, unhealthy, and noxious trades were as usual referred to 
the inspectorate in large numbers, and these trades (as in 1923) gave 
rise to the second largest group of prosecutions. In the Brussels and 
Liége districts it is noted that the working of the inspector in this field 
was reduced midway in the year by the transference of the testing of 
receptacles for compressed gases to other officials (pp. 9, 147). 

In the Brussels district there was a controversy between the inspec- 
torate and the local authorities concerning the safety of a proposed 
underground reservoir to contain 150,000 litres of petrol in the middle 
of the town, in connection with which the arrangements for the storage 
of hydrocarbons are discussed in great detail (pp. 40-48). The cinemas 
in this district were found to be ill provided with emergency lighting 
in many cases (p. 40), while in Hainaut the local authorities failed to 
enforce the prohibition of smoking in such establishments (p. 81). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rules of employment were found to be lacking or out of date in many 
places (pp. 70, 124, 197). In the Liége wool industry, however, many 
employers were merely awaiting the completion of the model rules for 
the trade which were drawn up during the year under report. The 
Liége inspector remarks that the workers usually pay no attention to 
the existence of rules unless any attempt is made to alter them, in 
which case they tend to resist even favourable changes (pp. 124-125). 

The provisions respecting the payment of wages were usually satis- 
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factorily observed, but it is suggested that the laws relating to wages 
need codification and bringing up to date (pp. 24, 126, 198). Frequent 
disputes respecting the measurement of work are reported from the 
Flanders textile industry ; the inspector recommends the adoption of 
automatic pick counters and the compulsory display of notices giving 
the rates of pay (pp. 158-162). Very few cases are noted in which the 
inspectors were called upon to intervene in disputes ; most of these 
cases occurred in Flanders (pp. 84, 98, 152). 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
retail prices. The series are in continuation of those published in 


previous numbers of the Review. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for Germany, Canada, and the United 
States. 

In the Reviewfor July 19241 an outline was given of the methods by 
which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together with 
particulars of the original sources in which they are published. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161.Cf. alse 
Vol. XI, No. 3, March 1925, p. 402, and Vol. XII, No. 6, Dec. 1925, p. 873. 








STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany 


Australia 


Austria 


Belgium 





Trade unionists 


‘Trade unionists 





Wholly | 
unemployed 


Partially 
unemployed 





Number 


Per 
cent. 





1923 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1924 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1925 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1926 
Jan. 


1,304,973 


340,711 
235,556 
501,544 


674,606 
340,774 
362,997 
282,645 


221,259 
130,249 
168,657 
406,253 





Number 


1,237,356 


1,787,622 
1,691,309 


Per 
cent. 


794,821 


346,153 
610,849 
512,028 
193,820 


158,681 
163,461 
268,186 
°59,949 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 


cent. 


Number 


Compulsory 
insurance 


Unemployment insurance societies 





unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


Wholly 
unemployed 


Per 


Number cent. 








27,112 
26,931 
28,122 
22,521 


41,420 


37,836 
36,490 
29,861 





152,828 
92,789 
79,289 
98,050 


106,908 
63,969 
77,550 

154,493 


175,580 
118,366 
119,004 
207,832 


4,788 
5,605 


3,008 
11,017 


4,060 
6,659 
4,597 
9,344 


9,414 

6,483 

4,758 
16,768" 








Number 


Partially 


uneu: ployed 


Per 
cent. 


12,010 
11,653 

6,922 
12,750 


9,700 
15,269 
14,940 
23,410 


33,509 
29,108 
11,034 
27,487" 








Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 








3,639,071 





3,510,000 | 376,278 | * 





Date 
(end of 
month) 





Canada 


Denmark 











TABLE I (cont.) 


Esthonia 


Finland 


591,428" 


France 


Hungary 





Trade unionists 


Trade unionists 


Number 


Number 
of 


Number 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent 


pieyeu 
remaining 
on live register 


of 
unemployed 
registered 


unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


Number 


Trade unionists 


Per 


ne ° 
preston cent. 


ployed 





June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1926 
Jan. 


Number on 

which latest 

Percentages 
are based 


— 





10,185 
5,299 
3,018 

11,767 


10,051 
9,250 
9,156 

18,373 


13,159 
9,578 
8,374 








83,5008 


83,500" 


18,650 
13,422 
15,432 


22,436 
24,598 
26,020 
33,095 


36,873 
34,015 
25.488 
26,711 











148,161 


268,098 














The sign * signifies “no figures published ’’. 


2 Approximate figures. 








2 Provisional figures. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received "’- 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland Italy Latvia Norway 





Compulsory Number of unem- 

Trade unionists ~ Number | Trade unionists 
(end of month) insurance ployed registered | unemployed 

| remaining 


Number} per | Number | per | Wholly | Partially _- Number| Per 
ployed cent. ployed cent. | unempl. | unempl. register tunempl.| cent. 











1923 
March 145,894 1,303,476 . 280,701 
June 130,188 . 1,295,136" d 216,287 
Sept. 129,245 . 1,344,667 ‘ 180,634 
Dec. 110,743 ° 1,226,641 . 258,580 


1924 
March 86,731 d . 218,740 
June 77,761 d y 130,793 
Sept. 84,214 " 115,590 
Dec. 88,420 x . 150,449 


1925 
March 88,551 A . 142,552 
June 120,754 A 85,532 
Sept. 111,910 , ! 82,764 
Dec. 107,346 d e 122,200 











1928 
Jan. 103,051 s 1,317,535 . _ — 














Number on 
which latest 976,491 11,892,000 | 


Sa are 


36,456 
j 


' 











| 
| 
| 


1 Before June 1923 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed : after that date the number of short 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is included. 





TABLE I (cont.) 





| Czecho- | 
Netherlands Poland Sweden Switzerland develia, | 





Unemployment » 
Date insurance societies} © Number Trade unionists my Per Number 
unemployed 


(end of month) | of unem- | of int 
Number | p,, | unemployed |Number ployed “an — 
unem- regis- 

register 


unem- 
ployed . registered ployed -| tered 





42,417 . 114,570 
27,409 . 76,397 
32,709 52,420 
44,185 . 67,581 


71,127 
56,081 
65,213 


29,320 
15,843 
Sept. 22,716 
Dec. 34,910 


~ 
pO 


ee) 





— 


' 1925 
March 25,718 
June 18,243 
Sept. 21,182 
Dec. 41,044! 


60,710 
i a 40,200 
195, 5,050 " P 42,440 
44,128 9.4 | 17,027 r 48,384 





oe 
Xo 
Noi 


1926 
Jan. 20,525 











Number on 
are based 


























1 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ". The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received’ * 





STATISTICS 


TABLE If. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





} 
Germany! Canada! | United States 





Date Index number Index number -- number 
of membership of employment of efhployment 
(nt <t ene of sickness funds (number employed (average number 
(membership in on employed in 
Dec. 1921 = 100) 17 Jan. 1920=— 100) 1923 = 100) 





87.6 
99.5 
99.5 
88.7 


83.9 89.5 
101.3 95.9 
100.9 93.9 
100.9 83.9 








| 
103.6 | 87.2 
109. 6 } 96.8 
Sept. 108.6 | 98.3 
Dec. 103,2 89.6 





"Number of “persons j | 
on which latest 12,327,597 782,903 | 2,888,774 
| figures is based i | | 
1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received ”’ 


| 7} 





Prices AND Cost oF LIVING 


Table I gives fora number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Review for July 1924 and later months. A note on 
the figures for Austria is given below. 


Austria : Statistische Nachrichten. 

A new series of cost-of-living index numbers for Austria is published below 
for the first time. The Federal Statistical Office calculates these index numbers 
by a new method ; they are not comparable either with those of the Joint 
Commission, or with those calculated and published by the Statistical Office 
itself down to the end of 1925. The new series is calculated in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Second International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians. ; 

The total index number includes the following groups : food (9 items) ; drinks 
and tobacco (including tea, cocoa, and coffee) ; clothing (3 items) ; rent, heating, 
and lighting (4 items) ; miscellaneous (newspaper, cinema, tram, soap, barber). 
The system of weighting adopted is that of a theoretical budget for an adult 
man. Base : December 1915 = 100. 

It may be added that the aim of the new method is to ascertain the changes 
in the purchasing power of money. For this reason only the most representative 
commodities have been chosen, i.e. those which indicate most closely the 
fluctuations of prices in the corresponding group. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 December 1925 or the nearest date for which figures are avail- 
able, are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the last 
number of the Review which gave data generally for 1 November 1925. 
Information is given for 16 cities for wages and 17 for retail prices, the 
figures generally having been supplied to the International Labour 
Office by the department of the central government or of the munici- 
pality which compiles these data. In certain cases figures have been 
taken from official publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collev- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, enginecr- 
ing, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. The 
figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at ordinary 
time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts of cost- 
of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities are includ- 
ed. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all cases strictly 
comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates are given the 
rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other cases the figures 
given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates which differ to a very 
small extent from the actual rates. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 





* International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 2, Feb. 1926, pp. 273-274. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international éonventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used?. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Saar Territory 


Bekanntmachung betr. die Héhe des Mietpreises fiir die Monate November und 
Dezember. Vom 13. November 1925. (Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 36, p. 471.) 

Verordnung iiber die Verlingerung der Verordnung vom 10. Juni 1924 betr. 
Neuregelung der Bestimmungen tiber das Wohnungswesen. Vom 2. Dezember 1925. 
(Amtsblett, 1925, No. 36, p. 470.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Palestine 

Order under Immigration Ordinance, 1925: Detention of Persons to whom 
Admission Refused. Dated 31 August 1925. (Official Gazette of the Government 
of Palestine, No. 146, p. 443.) 

Tego 

Arrété No. 131, rendant applicable au personnel du cadre commun des Chemins 
de fer de l'A. O. F. détaché H. C. au Service des Voies de Pénétration et du Wharf 
du Togo le titre III: Heures supplémentaires, de l’Arrété du Gouverneur général 
de PA. O. F. en date du 30 décembre 1924. Du 9 avril 1925. (Journal officiel (Togo), 
1925, No. 56, p. 167.) 

Erratum a l’arrété No. 61 du 17 février 1925 rapportant l’arrété No. 22 du 16 jan- 
vier 1925 et créant pour le personnel des cadres locaux indigénes du Togo ainsi que 
pour le personnel des cadres indigénes de ]’A. O. D. en service au Togo une indem- 
niié de charges de familles. Du 17 avril 1925. (Journal! officiel (Togo), 1925, No. 56, 
p. 172.) 





' List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetz!latt ; 
B. I. R. 8S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; Drj. Vest. = Drija- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu 
un Ministru Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; 
R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt; S. R. & O. = 
Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection 
of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. 8. = Legislative Series 
of the International Labour Office. 
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AUSTRALIA 
Queensland 

An Act to Amend “* The Workers’ Homes Acts, 1919 to 1922 ” in certain parti- 
culars. No. 10. Assented to 12 October 1925. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
No. 131, p. 1567.) 

* An Act to make better provision for the regulation of the conditions of indus- 
tries by means of industrial conciliation and arbitration, to establish a board of 
trade and arbitration and to define its jurisdiction and powers, ‘and for that pur- 
pose to amend,‘ The Industrial Arbitration Acts, 1916 to 1924 ” and other Acts in 
certain particulars, and for other incidental purposes. No. 12. Assented to 26 Octo- 
ber 1925. (Queensland Government Gazette, No. 158, p. 1735.) 

* An Act to Amend;“‘ The Workers’ Compensation Acts, 1916 to 1923” in 
certain particulars. No. 18. Assented to 5 November 1925. (Queensland Govern- 
ment Gazette, No. 186, p. 1937.) 

* An Act to Consolidate and Amend the Laws with respect to Prospecting and 
Mining for Coal and the Regulation of Coal Mines. Assented to 13 November 1925. 
No. 30. Part IV. § 49 ef seg. Regulation of Coal Mines (inspection, safety, working 
hours). 

Food and Drug Regulations, 1925, in pursuance of the provisions of ‘‘ The 
Health Acts, 1900 to 1922”. Dated 22 October 1925. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, Vol. CX XV, No. 133, p. 1571.) . 

Rules concerning casual workers in pursuance of the provisions of *‘ The 
Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act, 1922 ” (governing the payment of sustenance 
allowance). Dated 29 October 1925. (Queensland Government Gazette, Vol. CX XV. 
No. 161, p. 1768.) 

(Revokes Rules concerning casual workers made on 31 July 1924. Gazette. 
2 August 1924.) 


AUSTRIA 
Laws 

* Bundesgesetz vom 3. Dezember 1925 hetr. die Fortsetzung der ausserordent- 
lichen Massnahmen der Arbeitslosenfiirsorge und die Abanderung einiger Bestim- 
mungen des Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetzes (X VI. Novelle zum Arbeitslosenver- 
sicherungsgesetz). (B. G. BI., 1925, 101. Stiick, No. 448, p. 1947.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 3. Dezember 1925 betreffend die Errichtung eines Bergbau- 
firsorgefonds. (B. G. BL, 1925, 97. Stiick, No. 432, p. 1699.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 10. Dezember 1925 betr. die Unfallversicherungsanstalt 
der ésterreichischen Eisenbahnen (XVI. Novelle zum Unfallversicherungsgesetz). 
(B. G. BL, 1925, 101. Stick, No. 450, p. 1948.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 18. Dezember 1925 iiber das Fachgericht fir die Maschi- 
nenstickereiindustrie in Voralberg. (B. G. Bl., 1925, 101. Stick, No. 456, p. 1961.) 

* Bundesgesetz vom 19. Dezember 1925 uber die zeitweilige Beschrankung der 
Beschaftigung auslindischer Arbeiter und Angestellter (Inlandarbeiterschutzge- 
setz). (B. G. BI., 1925, 101. Stiick, No. 457, p. 1964.) 


Orders 

Verordnungen vom 25. September 1925 (L.G.BI. Nr. 132, v. 24. Okt. 1925): 
Wohnungsanforderung in Niederésterreich. (A. N., 1925, No. 11, p. 303.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesministerium fir Finanzen vom 10. Dezember 1925, mit welcher die 
Bestimmungen iiber die Abfertigung der Renten nach dem Invaliden- entschadi- 
gungsgesetze abgedindert werden. (B. G. BI., 1925, 93. Stiick, No. 420.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir Handel und Verkehr im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministerien vom 19. Dezember 1925 zur Durchfaihrung 
des Bundesgesetzes vom 3. Dezember 1925, B.G.Bl. Nr. 432, betr. die Errichtung 
eines Bergbaufirsorgefonds. (B. G. Bl., 1925, 101. Stiick, No. 460, p. 1967.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir Handel und Verkehr vom 24, Dezember 
1925 betr. Dampfkessel, Dampfgefasse, Druckbehilter und Wiarmekraftmaschinen- 
(B. G. BI., 1925, 101. Stick, No. 463, p. 1969.) 
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BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 19 novembre 1925: Exécution de la loi du 10 décembre 1924 
relative 4 l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. —- Versements a 
ja Caisse générale d’Epargne et de Retraite. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 11, p. 2139.) 

Arrété royal du 30 novembre 1925 : Organisation de l’assurance contre le ché- 
mage involontaire. — Modification de l’arrété royal du 18 février 1924. (R. d. T., 
1925, No. 11, p. 2152.) 


BULGARIA 


Ministerial Resolution, Protocol No. 128 to approve (1) the instructions for the 
commissions for the medical examination of young persons liable to compulsory 
labour service, (2) the list of diseases and physical infirmities which entail exemp- 
tion from compulsory labour service. Dated 19 November 1925. (Dri. Vest., 1925, 
Broi 208.) 

Act respecting the payment of compensation to divers, employees and official 
of the Maritime and River Police and divers in maritime and Danube ports for 
work under water. Dated 25 November 1925. (Drj. Vest., 1925, Broi 2L3.) 


CANADA 
Alberta 
New Regulations under ‘the Public Health Act. Dated 21 July 1925. (The 


Alberta Gazette, Vol. XXI, No. 14, p. 351.) 
(Prohibition of employment of persons suffering from infectious or contagious 


diseases.) 


Maniteba 


Regulations for the sanitary condition of lumbering, wood-cutting and timber 
camps situated in the province of Manitoba. Dated 5 June 1925. 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz iber Ausbau in der Invalidenversicherung. Vom 11. Dezember 1925. 
(Gesetzblatt, 1925, No. 42.)j 

Gesetz betr. die Abanderung des Gesetzes zur Bekimpfung der Wohnungsno 
(Wcehnungsbaugesetz) vom 27. Marz 1925 (Gesetzblatt S. 79). Vom 23. Dezember 
1925. (Gesetzblatt, 1925, No. 43, p. 359.) 

Wahlordnung fiir die Wahl der Beisitzer des Oberversicherungsamts § 73 
der Reichsversicherungsordnung in der Fassung des ‘‘ Gesetzes tiber Aenderung der 
Wahlen nach der Reichsversicherungsordnung vom 5. Oktober 1922”. (Gesetzbl., 
S. 458). Vom 20. November 1925. (Staatsanzeiger, 1925, Teil I, No. 90, p. 345.) 

Verordnung betr. Verlangerung der Amtszeit der Beisitzer des Kaufmanns- 
und Gewerbegerichts. Vom 28. November 1925. (Staatsanzeiger, 1925, Teil I, 
No. 90, p. 351.) 

Bekanntmachung iiber die Berechnung des wéchentlichen Arbeitsverdienstes 
in der Invalidenversicherung. Vom 12. Dezember 1925. (Staatsanzeiger, 1925 
Teil I, No. 94, p. 361.) 

Verordnung iiber den Befahigungsnachweis der Seeschiffer und Seesteuerleute 
auf Kauffahrteischiffen. Vom 19. Dezember 1925. (Gesetzblatt, 1925, No. 45 
p. 344.) 

Verordnung uber die Besetzung von Kauffahrteischiffen mit Kapiténen und 
Schiffsoffizieren. Vom 19. Dezember 1925. (Gesetzblatt, 1925, No. 43, p. 337. 


DENMARK 


Lov om Ydelse af Braendsel til Aldersrentenydere i Vinteren 1925-26. 6. Novem- 
ber 1925. (Lovtidenden (A), No. 35 (286), 1925, p. 1288.) 

[Act respecting the granting of fuel to old-age pensioners during the winter o! 
1925-1926. Dated 6 November 1925.] 
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Lov om Foranstaltninger til Modvirkning af Arbejdslosheden. 1. December 1925. 
(Lovtidenden (A), No. 36, 1925, No. 290-295, p. 1303.) 

[Act presenting measures for the combating of unemployment. Dated 1 Decem- 
ber 1925.] 

Lov (Nr. 295 /1925) om Foranstaltninger til Modvirkning af A rbejdslosheden 
Den 1. December 1925. 

[Act respecting measures for combating unemployment. Dated 18 December 
1925.] 

Socialministeriets Bekendtgérelse af 3. August 1925 angaaende Anvendelsen 
af svejste Vandkamre til Dampkedler. (L. T. No. 225). (Socialt Tidsskrift, 1925, 
No. 11, Afdeling B., p. 89.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting the use of water- 
chambers with welded seams for steam boilers. Dated 3 August 1925.] 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van 3 Mei 1925 No. 1: Aanvulling van 
de Koelie ordonnantie Sumatra’s Oostkust (Staatsblad 1915 No. 421) in verband 
met de instelling van eene Permanente Commissie voor de bestudeering van de 
arbeidsverhoudingen ter Oostkust van Sumatra. (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch- 
Indié, 1925, No. 201.) 

[Decree of the Governor-General, dated 3 May 1925, No. 1, to supplement the 
Coolie Ordinance for the East Coast of Sumatra (Staatsblad 1915 No. 421), in con- 
nection with the appointment of a Permanent Commission for the investigation 
of labour conditions on the east coast of Sumatra.] 


Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van Nederlandsch-Indié van 29 Juni 1925, 
No. 15. Sumatra’s Westkust. Bengkoeloe. Lampoengsche Districten. Palembang. 
Riau en Onderhoorigheden. Zuider- en Oosterafdeeling van Borneo. Selebes en 
Onderhoorigheden. Manado. Oostkust van Sumatra. Atjeh en Onderhoorigheden. 
Westerafdeling van Borneo. Djambi. Tapiannoeli. Amboina. Vaststelling vanmodel- 
len van een akte van werkovereenkomst en van een register als bedoeld in artikel 
7 lid (7) en (8) van de nieuwe Koelie-ordonnanties. No. 15. Den 29sten Juni 1925. 
(Statsblad, 1925, No. 312.) 

[Decree of the Governor-General to prescribe models for contracts of employ- 
ment and for a register as provided in section 7, (7) and (8), of the new Coolie Ordi- 
nance. Dated 29 June 1925. (Applying to the West Coast of Sumatra, Bengkoeloe, 
Lampoeng districts, Palembang, Riau and its dependencies, Southern and Eastern 
Borneo, Celebes and its dependencies, Manado, East Coast of Sumatra, Atjeh and 
ts dependencies, Western Borneo, Djambi, Tapiannoeli, Amboina.)] 


* Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van 29 Juin No. 15. Vaststelling van 
een nieuwe Koelieordonnantie voor genoemd gewest. (Koelieordonnantie Sumatra’s 
Westkust). Den 29sten Juni 1925. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 303.) 

[Decree of the Governor-General, issuing a new Coolie Ordinance for the West 
Coast of Sumatra. Dated 29 June 1925.] 


ECUADOR 
Decreto : convocase para el 1° de enero de 1926 en la ciudad de Quito un Con- 
greso Obrero. El 7 de octubre de 1925. (Registro Oficial, Ano 1, No. 77, p. 617.) 
{Decree to convene a Labour Congress for 1 January 1926, at Quito. Dated 
7 October 1925.] 
ESTHONTIA 


Riigikogu poolt 12. nowembril 1925 a. wastu woetud Kauba-ja abilaewade 
masinajuhtkonna ja masina-meeskonna soidu seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1925 ; Nos. 
185 /186, p. 1057.) « 

[Act respecting the certificate of competency of engine-room officers and staff 
on commercial and auxiliary vessels. Dated 12 November 1925.] 

Riigikogu poolt 27. nowembril 1925 a. wastu woetud Riigiteenijate ihekordse 


palgalisa seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1925, Nos. 187/188, p. 1065.) 
[Act respecting a lump sum bonus for state workers. Dated 27 November 1925.| 
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* Riigikogu poolt 18 detsembril 1925 a. wastu woetud Merilaewanduses téé- 
tawate laste ja alaealiste sundusliku arstliku jarelwaatuse seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 
1925, Nos. 199 /200, p. 1155.) 

{Act respecting the compulsory medical examination of children and young 
persons employed on board ship. Dated 18 December 1925.] 


FRANCE 


Loi du 24 décembre 1925 modifiant l’article 80, alinéa 2, et l’article 87 du livre IV 
du Code du travail et de la prévoyance sociale concernant les conseils de prud’- 
hommes, en élevant le taux de la compétence en dernier ressort de ces tribunaux. 
(J. O., 1925, No. 302, p. 12321.) 

Décret du 21 décembre 1925 modifiant certaines dispositions du code des assu- 
rances sociales du 19 juillet 1911 relatives a l’assurance contre la maladie. (J. O., 
1925, No. 299, p. 1285.) 

Décret du 21 décembre 1925 modifiant l’article 2 du décret du 19 novembre 
1921, ratifié par la loi du 6 mars 1923, relatif 4 l’application dans les départements 
du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle de certaines dispositions concernant 
les taux maxima prévus par le code des assurances sociales en matiére d’assurance- 
accidents. (J. O., 1925, No. 299, p. 1285.) 


GERMANY 


Bestimmungen iiber die Anrechnung von Leistungen aus der Krankenversi- 
cherung durch die Trager der Unfallversicherung, gemass § 557a der R. V. O. 
Vom 27. November 1925. (Deutscher Reichs- und Preuss. Staatsanzeiger, 1925, 
No. 283.) 

Bestimmungen iiber die Beauftragung der Krankenkassen durch Trager der 
Unfallversicherung, gemass § 1510 der R. V. O. Vom 27. November 1925. 

Anordnung fiir eine voriibergehende Erhéhung der Héchstsatze in der Erwerbs- 
losenfiirsorge. Vom 17. Dezember 1925. (R. Arb. BIL, 1925, No. 48, p. 562.) 


Hamburg 

Bekanntmachung betr. Aenderung der Verordnung fiir das untere Heil- und 
Pflegepersonal. Vom 13. November 1925. (Hamburgisches Gesetz- und Verord- 
nungsblatt, 1925, No. 121, p. 529.) 

Verordnung iiber die Ruhegeld- und Hinterbliebenenversicherung fir staatliche 
Angestellte. Vom 23. November 1925. (Hamburgisches Gesetz- und Verordnungs- 
blatt, 1925, No. 122, p. 541.) 


Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

Bekanntmachung vom 17. November 1925 iiber Angestelltenversicherungs- 
pflicht der im Staatsdienst beschaftigten Biroangestellten. (Regierungsblatt fiir 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 1925, No. 65, p. 411.) 

Bekanntmachung vom 24. November 1925 tiber den Bau von Landarbeiter- 
wohnungen. (Regierungsblatt fiir Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 1925, No. 68, p. 423). 


Prussia 

Amtsverfiigung des Justizministers vom 20. Oktober 1925 betr. die Hand 
habung der Verordnung iiber die Finstellung und Beschaftigung auslandischer 
Arbeiter. (R. Arb. Bl., 1925, No. 44, p. 521.) 


GOLD COAST COLONY 


Regulation No. 17 of 1925. Under the Prisons Ordinance. Dated 3 July 1925. 
(Gold Coast Gazette, 1925, No. 63, p. 1096.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Trade Boards (Paper Box) Order, 1925. Special Order dated 9 November 
1925, made in pursuance of sections 1 and 2 of the Trade Boards Act, 1918 (8 and 
9 Geo. V, c. 32) ; altering the description of the Paper Box Trade contained in para- 
graph 2 of the Schedule to the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, c. 22). (S. R. 
& O., 1925, No. 1126.) 
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The Central (Unemployed) Body for London Order, 1925, dated 13 November 
1925, made by the Minister of Health varying regulations as to quorum. (S. R. 
& O., 1925, No. 1192.) 

The Theatrical Employers’ Registration Rules, 1925, dated 13 November 1925, 
made by the Secretary of State under the Theatrical Employers’ Registration 
Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 50). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1146.) 

The National Health Insurance (Arrears) Amendment Regulation (No. 2), 
1925, dated 10 December 1925, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Com- 
mittee under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). 
(S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1245.) 


Northern Ireland 
Laws 

An Act to enable the Ministry of Finance to make further advances for discharg- 
ing the liabilities of the Northern Irish Unemployment Fund. Dated 13 March 
1925. (15 Geo. V, c. 3.) 

An Act to amend the Housing Act (Northern Ireland) 1923, and the Housing 
Acts Amendment Act (Northern Ireland), 1924. Dated 9 June 1925. (15 & 16 Geo. 
V,¢. 13.) 


Orders 

The National Health Insurance (Deposit Contributors) Regulations (Northern 
Ireland), 1925, dated 1 January 1925, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee and by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland under the 
National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. & O.(N.L), 
1925 ; No. 12.) 

National Health and Unemployment Insurance (Inspectors’ Certificates) Regu- 
lations (Northern Ireland), dated 27 January 1925, made by the Ministry of Labour 
under section 92 (4) of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V. 
c. 38) and section 29 (5) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo, 
V, c. 30). (S. R. & O. (N.I.), 1925, No. 4.) 

The Old Age Pensions Consolidated punpeatioan (N.I.), 1925. Dated 28 January 
1925. (S. R. & O. (N.I.), 1924, No. 55.) 

The National Health Insurance (Normal Rate of Remuneration) Order (North- 
ern Ireland), 1925, Special Order dated 10 February 1925, made by the National 
Health Insurance Joint Committee, under Part III of the Second Schedule to the 
National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. & O. (N.1), 
1925, No. 5.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Repayment and Return of Contributions) 
(Amendment) (No. 2) Regulations (Northern Ireland), 1925, dated 21 March 1925, 
made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30), and the Unemployment Insurance 
(No. 2) Act (Northern Ireland), 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 25). (S. R. & O. (N.1.), 
1925, No. 36.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Courses of Instruction) Regulations (Northern 
Ireland), 1925, dated 3 April 1923, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern 
Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30). 
(S. R. & O. (N.1.), 1925, No. 44.) 

The National Health Insurance (Expenses of Medical Certification) Regulations 
(Northern Ireland), 1925, dated 21 April 1925, made by the Ministry of Labour 
for Northern Ireland under the National Health Insurance Act (Northern Ireland) 
1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 16). (S. R. & O. (N.I.), 1925, No. 45.) 


GREECE 
Laws 
* Legislative Decree respecting the working up of tobacco and the insurance 
of tobacco workers. Dated 11 July 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 177, p. 1090.) 


. Legislative Decree to place the Mercantile Marine Directorate under the Minis- 
try of Marine. Dated 18 July 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, pt. 1.) 
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* Legislative Decree to amend Act No. 2873 respecting the Mercantile Marine 
Invalidity Fund as last amended and to add thereto certain relevant provisions, 
Dated 29 August 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 236, p. 1531.) 


* Legislative Decree to establish a fund for hackney carriage drivers. Dated 
6 September 1925, (Relief for owners and employers in difliculties owing to the 
substitution of automobiles for horses ; re-training of coachmen as chauffeurs, the 
expenses being defrayed out of the proceeds of the petrol tax.) (Eph. Kyb., 1925, 
No. 250, p. 1636.) 

* Legislative Decree to amend the Legislative Decree of 11 July 1925 respecting 
the working up of tobacco and the insurance of tobacco workers. Dated 23 Sep- 
tember 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 290, p. 1907.) 


* Legislative Decree respecting the income and members of the pension fund 
for actors, musicians and artisans employed in theatres. Dated 20 October 1925. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1925, pt. 1, No. 373, p. 2581.) 


* Legislative Decree to amend and supplement the Legislative Decree to estab- 
lish a fund for drivers of hackney carriages. Dated 31 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 
No. 350, p. 2451.) 


Legislative Decree to establish offices for the protection of the Greek tobacco 
industry. Dated 31 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, pt. 1, No. 352, p. 2463.) 


Legislative Decree to amend and supplement Act AH’ respecting the Mercan- 
tile Marine Council. Dated 10 November 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, pt. 1, No. 354, 
p. 2475.) 


Legislative Decree respecting clinics for venereal diseases in ports. Dated 
13 November 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, pt. 1, No. 366, p. 2548.) 


* Legislative Decree respecting the exercise of the profession of chemist and 
the compulsory appointment of chemists in chemical works. Dated 20 November 
1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 373, p. 2580.) 


Legislative Decree to establish a fishermen’s fund in Leucadia. Dated 20 Novem- 
ber 1925. (Vocational training of fishermen is included among duties of fund.) 
(Eph. Kyb., 1925, pt. 1, No. 373, p. 2583.) 


. 


Orders 


* Decree respecting the night work of women over the age of eighteen years in 
establishments in the dairy industry. Dated 4 July 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 170, 
p. 1063.) 


* Decree respecting the application of the eight-hour day in tobacco stores and 
factories. Dated 8 July 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 177, p. 1095.) 


* Decree respecting the weekly rest in restaurants, beer-shops, etc. in rural 
centres. Dated 24 July 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 205, p. 1314.) 


* Decree to amend the Royal Decrees of 22 July and 28 September 1912 res- 
pecting the exercise of their trade on Sundays in Athens and the Piraeus by dealers 
in old iron and old clothes. Dated 29 July 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 212, p. 1372.) 


* Decree to amend section 17 of the Decree of 6 November 1923 respecting 
measures for hygiene and cleanliness in currant stores. Dated 6 September 1925. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 258, p. 1699.) 


Decree respecting the composition of the governing body of the fund for persons 
disabled in the war, and the appointment of substitutes for the members thereof. 
Dated 3 November 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, pt. 1, No. 349, p. 2450.) 


* Decree respecting the situation of salaried employees called up for military 
service. Dated 10 November 1925, (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 365, p. 2545.) 

Decree to supplement the Moratorium Decree of 30 March 1925. (Under sec- 
tion 5 of Act No. 3186 of 16 August 1924 to amend Legislative Decree of 22 Decem- 
ber 1923 respecting the compulsory prolongation of tenancies.) (Eph. Kyb., 1925, 
No, 350, p. 2454.) 
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* Decree to amend the Orders in force respecting the Mercantile Marine In- 
validity Fund. Dated 16 November 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 386, p. 2684.) 


* Decree respecting the hours of work in pharmacies. Dated 3 December 
1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 390, p. 2706.) 


HUNGARY 


XXVII. Térvénycikk a Lengyel Kéztarsasaggal 1925. évi marcius ho 26-an 
k6tétt kereskedelmi egyezmény hecikkelyezesér6él. 1925 évi szeptember ho 12-an. 
(1925 Evi Orszagos térvénytar, p. 269.) 

[Act No. XXVII respecting the promulgation of the Treaty of Commerce 
with the Polish Republic concluded on 26 March 1925. Dated 12 September 
1925. (Article XII: seamen ; undertakings for transport of emigrants.)] 


* XXXIV. Térvénycikk a banyatérvény ala esé iizemekben és az ezekkel kap- 
scolatos ipari iizemekben foglalkozo munkasoknak és altiszteknek, valamint ezek 
csaladtagjainak nyugbérbiztositasarol. 1925 évi november ho 13-an. (1925. Evi 
Orszagos Térvéntytar, p. 325.) 

{Act No. XXXIV, respecting pension insurance for wage-earning employees 
and lower-grade officials in the undertakings covered by the Mining Act and the 
industrial undertakings connected with them, and for members of the families of 
such persons.’ Dated 13 November 1925.] 


A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 6733 /1925 M.F. szamu rendelete a mezégazdasagi 
munkasok munkaereje jogosulatlan kihasznalasanak meggatlasarol szolo 1923 ; 
evi XXV. t.-c. 2 - 14§ -ai hatalynak az 1926. evre kiterjesztese targyaban. evi 
november ho 20-an 1925. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1925, 277 szam.) 

{Order of the Royal Hungarian Council of Ministers No. 6733/1925 M.E. to 
extend to 1926 the operation of sections 2-14 of Act No. XXV of 1923 respecting 
the prevention of the unjustifiable exploitation of the labour of agricultural work- 
ers. Dated 20 November 1925.] 


A. m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszternek 3400 /1925. N.M.M. eln. b. szamu 
rendelete a kilféldiek lakhatasi bizonyitvanyanak kiallitasahoz sziikseges tiszti 
orvosi bizonyitvany szabalyozasarol kiadott 45741 /1925. I; a. szamu rendelet es 
az ezt kiegeszit6 1431 /1925. N.M.M. eln. b. szamu rendelet Modostasa targyaban. 
(Budapesti Kézlény, 1925, 277 szam.) 

[Order of the Royal Hungarian Minister of Social Welfare and Labour No. 3400/ 
1925 to amend Decree No. 45741/1925 respecting the medical certificate required 
for the issue of a residence permit to aliens and Decree No. 1431/1925 supplementing 
the said Decree. Dated 20 November 1925.] 


* Am. kir. Kereskedelmiigyi miniszternek 91655 /1925 szamu rendelete a vasar- 
napi gesztenyesiites megengedese targyaban? evi november ho 26-an, 1925. 
(Budapesti Kézliny, 1925, 270 szam.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Commerce, No. 91655/1925 respecting permits for 
chestnut-roasting on Sunday. Dated 26 November 1925.] 


* A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 93293 /1925. szamu rendelete a 
Budapest szekesfévaros, Ujpest, Rakospalota, Erzsebetfalva es Kispest r. t. varosok 
és Pestszentlérine kézség teriiletén levé nyilt arusitasi izietek zarorajanak: szaba- 
lyczasarél szolo 56.316 /1922. szamu rendelet kiegészitése targyaban. 1925, évi 
december ho 7-én. (Budapest Kézlény, 1925, 278 szam.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Commerce, No. 93293/1925, to supplement Decree 
No. 56316 /1922 respecting the closing hours for places for the sale of goods to the 
public in the capital city of Budapest and the towns of Ujpest, Rakospalota, Erzse- 
betfalva, and the commune of Pestszentlérine. Dated 7 December 1925.] 


* A m. kir. kerskedelemiigyi miniszternek 92118 /1925. szamu rendelete a hus 
ipar vasarnapi es Szent Istvan napi munkasziinetének szabalyozasa targyaban. 
1925, évi december ho 9-en. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1925, 280. szam.) 

[Decree No. 92118/1925 of the Minister of Commerce concerning the suspension 
of work on Sundays and St. Stephen’s Day in the butchering trade. Dated 9 Decem- 
ber 1925.] 
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ITALY 


* Legge 26 Novembre 1925, n. 2029 : Regolarizzazione dell’ attivita delle Asso- 
ciazioni, Enti ed Istituti e dell’appartenenza ai medesimi del personale dipendente 
dallo Stato, dalle Provincie, dai Comuni e da Istituti sottoposti per legge alla tutela 
dello Stato, delle Provincie e dei Comuni. (G. U., p. 4714.) 

[Act No. 2029, issuing regulations for the activities of associations, bodies cor- 
porate and institutions and the membership therein of persons employed by the 
state, provinces, communes, and institutions placed by law under the control of 
the state, provinces and communes. Dated 26 November 1925.] 


Legge 26 novembre 1925, n. 2030: Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
30 dicembre 1923, n. 2859, che stabilisce l’elenco dei giorni festivi, a tutti gli effetti 
civili, delle feste nazionali e delle solennita civili. (G. U., p. 4715.) 

[Act No. 2030, to convert into an Act the Legislative Decree of 30 December 
1923, No. 2859, issuing a list of public holidays for purposes of civil law, national 
festivals, and civil celebrations. Dated 26 November 1925.] 


Regio decreto-legge 15 ottobre 1925, n. 2050: Modificazioni al decreto-legge 
luogotenenziale 23 agosto 1917, n. 1450 e successive modificazioni, sull’ assicura- 
zione obbligatoria contro gl’infortuni sul lavoro in agricoltura. (G. U., 1925, p. 4755.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2050 to amend the Legislative Decree of 23 August 
1917, No. 1450, with subsequent amendments thereof, respecting compulsory 
insurance against accidents in agricultural work. Dated 15 October 1925.] 


Regio decreto 15 ottobre 1925, n. 2062 : Approvazione della convenzione tra il 
Ministero dell’ Economia nazionale e la Cassa nazionale per le assicurazioni sociali, 
per il trattamento di riposo del personale di servizio delle Regie scuole industriali e 
commerciali. (G. U., 1925, p. 4761.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2062, to approve the agreement between the Minister of 
National Economy and the National Social Insurance Fund respecting the super- 
annuation allowances to the staff of Royal industrial and commercial schools. 
Dated 15 October 1925.] 


Regio decreto 9 novembre 1925, n. 2025 : Scioglimento della Commissione am- 
ministrativa istituita presso Il’ Istituto cooperativo per le case degli impiegati dello 
Stato, in Roma, e nomina di un Commissario. (G. U., 1925, p. 4716.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2025: Dissolution of the Administrative Commission 
attached to the Co-operative Institute for the housing of state employees established 
in Rome, and appointment of a Commissioner. Dated 9 November 1925.] 


* Regio decreto-legge 15 novembre 1925 n. 2069: Facolta di disdetta dei con 
tratti collettivi di lavoro. (G. U., 1925, p. 4768.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2069 to authorise the giving of notice to terminate col- 
lective contracts of work. Dated 15 November 1925.] 


JAPAN 


* Chokurei dai 127: Shokugyo-shokai-Jimukyoku-Kansei. 11. IV. 1925. 
(Kampo, No. 3789 of 13 April 1925.) 

[Imperial Ordinance No. 127, respecting the organisation of the employment 
exchange boards. Dated 11 April 1925.] 


* Chokurei dai 202 : Shitsugyo Tokei Chosa Rei. 22. V. 1925. (Kampo, No. 3823 
of 23 May 1925.) 

[Imperial Ordinance No. 202 respecting the Unemployment Census. Dated 
22 May 1925.] 


* Chokurei dai 240 go : Chokugyo chokai ho shikko rei Kaisei no Ken. 24. VI. 
1925. (Kampo, No. 3851 of 25 June 1925.) 

{Imperial Ordinance No. 240, respecting the administration of the Employment 
Exchanges Act. Dated 24 June 1925.] 
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LATVIA 


Noteikumi par tirdzniecibas-rupniecibas iestazu mobilizaciju. 1925. g. 11. 


gauusta. (Lik., 1925, 27. burtnica, p. 619.) 
{Order respecting the mobilisation of commercial and industrial establishments. 


Dated 11 August 1925.]} 
f Papildinajumi pie agraras reformas likuma IV, dalas. 1925 g. 13 oktobri. (Lik., 


1925, 29. burtnica, p. 637.) 
{Supplement to Part IV of the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 18 October 1925.] 


LITHUANIA 


Zemés, reformos istatymui vykdyti instrukcijos’pakeitimas. (Vyriansybes 
Zinios, No. 102, eilinis No. 803, 1925, p. 3.) 
{Amendment of the Administrative Instructions under the Agrarian Reform 
Act.] 
LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 5 décembre 1925 portant approbation des modifications 
apportées aux articles 10 et 17 des statuts de l’association d’assurance contre les 
accidents (section industrielle). (Mémorial du Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, 1925, 
p. 836.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 5 décembre 1925 portant approbation des modifications 
apportées aux articles 9 et 16 des statuts de l’association d’assurance contre les 
accidents (section agricole et forestiére). (Mémorial du Grand-Duché de Luxembourg 
1925, p. 837.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 5 décembre 1925 portant modification de l’article 14 des 
statuts de l’établissement d’assurance contre la vieillesse et l’invalidité. (Mémorial 
du Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, 1925, p. 838.) 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Decreto modificando el Reglamento de Peluquerias, Salones de Peinados y 
Talleres de Postizos en el Distrito Federal de 17 de diciembre de 1924. El! 9 de 
octubre de 1925. (Diario Oficial, 1925, No. 10 ; p. 730.) 

[Decree to amend the regulations of 17 December 1924 for hairdressers’ saloons 
and false hair workshops in the Federal District. Dated 9 October 1925.] 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 21sten November 1925, houdende vaststelling van den algemee- 
nen maatregel van bestuur ter uitvoering van de artikelen 15a der Pensioenwetten 
voor de land-en voor de zeemacht (Staatsblad 1922, Nos. 66 en 65) en van artike} 
10 der Militaire Weduwenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 451.) 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations under sections 15a of the 
Pension Acts for the Army and Navy (Staatsblad 1922, Nos. 66 and 65) and sec- 
tion 10 of the Soldiers’ Widows Act, 1922, Dated 21 November 1925.]} 


Besluit van den 26sten November 1925, houdende vaststelling van een algemee- 
nen maatregel van bestuur tot regeling van de uitbetaling van de pensionen en 
onderstanden, bedoeld bij artikel 62 der Pensioenwet voor de landmacht (Staats- 
blad 1922, No. 66) en bij artikel 60 der Pensioenwet voor de zeemacht (Staatsblad 
1922, No. 65). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 455.) 

[Decree issuing public administrative regulations for the payment of the pen- 
sions and allowances mentioned in section 62 of the Army Pensions Act (Staats- 
blad 1922, No. 66) and section 60 of the Navy Pensions Act (Staatsblad 1922, 
No. 65). Dated 26 November 1925.] 


Besluit van en 30sten November 1925, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van den 22sten September 1909 (Staatsblad No. 316), gewijzigd bij Koninklijke 
besluiten van den 5den Maart 1914 (Staatsblad No. 140); van den 9den October 
1914 (Staatsblad No. 478) en van den 30sten Maart 1918 (Staatsblad No. 226), tot 
itvoering van artikel 10 der Schepenwet. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 458.) 
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[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 22 September 1909 (Staatsblad No. 316), 
amended by Royal Decree of 5 March 1914 (Staatsblad No. 140), 9 October 1914 
(Staatsblad No. 478), and 30 March 1918 (Staatsblad No. 226), in pursuance of 
section 10 of the Shipping Act. Dated 30 November 1925.| 


Besluit van den 23sten December 1925, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 115, eerste lid, der Pensioenwet 1922 
(Staatsblad No. 240). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 482.) ~* 

[Decree issuing public administrative regulations as provided in section 115 
(1) of the Civil Service Pensions Act, 1922 (Staatsblad No. 240). Dated 23 Decem 
ber 1925.] j 


Besluit van den 23sten December 1925, tot vaststelling van cen algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel LX XXIV, tweede lid, van de wet van 
28 Mei 1925 (Staatsblad No. 216). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 481.) 

[Decree issuing public administrative regulations as provided in section LX XXIV 
(2) of the Act of 28 May 1925 (Staatsbiad, No. 216). Dated 23 December 1925.] 


Besluit van den 28sten December 1925, houdende wijziging van het Arbeids- 
reglement voor werklieden in ’s Rijksdienst (Staatsblad 1920, No. 75.) (Staatsblad, 
1925, No. 515.) 

[Decree to amend the Rules of Employment for workers in the service of the 
State (Staatsblad 1920, No. 75). Dated 28 December 1925.] 


PARAGUAY 


* Ley del descanso dominical. 7 Junio de 1925. (El Orden, Asuncion. 3, IX. 


1925.) 
{Sunday Rest Act. Dated 7 June 1925.] 


POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 26 listopada 1925 r. w sprawie uzupelnienia odszkodowania osob, 
dotknietych skutkami nieszczesliwych wypadkow przy pracy w b. dzielnicy rosyj- 
skiej lub na wychodztwie w Rosji. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 125, poz. 892, 
p. 1704.) 

[Act to increase the compensation payable to persons suffering from the conse- 
quences of industrial accidents met with in the territory formerly belonging to 
Russia or during their stay in Russia as emigrants. Dated 26 November 1925.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 28 listopada 1926 r. 
W sprawie rozszerzenia dzialalnoi scokregowego urzedu ubezpieczen e siedziba w 
Warszawie na wojewodztwo nowogrodzkie. (Dziennik Ustaw, No. 122, poz. 876, 
p. 1694.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare to extend to the province 
of Nowogrodek the operations of the local insurance office with its headquarters 
at Warsaw. Dated 28 November 1925.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Kolei z dnia 17 grudnia 1925 r. wvdane w pororu- 
miebiu z Ministrami : Skarbu, Przemyslu i Handlu oraz Rolnictwa i Dobr Panstwo- 
wych o przejazdach ulgewych bezrobotnych pracownikow umyslowych. (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw, 1925, No. 125, poz. 896, p. 1718.) 

[Order of the Minister of Communications, in agreement with the Ministers of 
Finance, Industry and Commerce, and Agriculture and State j|Lands, respecting 
travelling tickets at reduced prices for unemployed intellectual workers. Dated 
17 December 1925.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decret no. 11336-— Determina que a Direccao Geral da Asistencia e 0 Instituto 
de Seguros Sociais Obrigatorios e de Previdencia Geral, consignados no decreto no, 
11267 (25 de Novembro de 1925) passem a constituir um so organismo denominado 
Instituto de Seguros Sociais Obrigatorios e de Previdencia Geral, tornando-o depen- 
dente do Ministerio do Interior, e toma outras providencias atimentes a execucdo 
do mesmo decreto que extinguiu o Ministerio do Trabalho. 10 de Dezembro de 
1925. (Diario do Govérno, 1925, No. 264, p. 1817.) 
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{Decree No. 11336 to provide that the General Directorate of Poor Relief and 
the Institution for Compulsory Social Insurance and Thrift which are mentioned 
in Decree No. 11267 (25 November 1925) shall be united to form a single body 
entitled “ Institution for Compulsory Social Insurance and Thrift’, under the con- 
trol of the Minister of the Interior ; and to make other provisions in connection 
with the carrying out of the said Decree, which abolishes the Ministry of Labour. 
Dated 10 December 1925.] 

Portaria no. 4553 — Determina que todas as companhias que tenham nas provin- 
cias ultramarinas quaisquer exploracées industriais, comerciais ou agricolas pro- 
curem empregar de preferencia pessoal portugués concorrendo assim para a expan- 
sao nacional nas colénias portuguesas. 16 de Dezembro de 1925. (Diario do Govérno, 
1925, ist Series, No. 272, p. 1859.) 

{Decree No. 4553 to require all companies Owning industrial, commercial or 
agricultural undertakings in overseas territories to give preference in selecting 
employees to Portuguese nationals and thereby to assist in national expansion in 
the Portuguese colonies. Dated 16 December 1925.] 


ROUMANIA 


Decizie No. 14276, Ministrului la Departamentul Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigu- 
rarilor Sociale, din 16 Mai 1925, privitoare la tecnicienii dentari. (Buletinul Muncii, 
1925, Nos. 10-11-12, p. 488.) 

{Order No. 14276 of the Minister of Labour, Co-operation and Social Insurance, 
respecting dental mechanics. Dated 16 May 1925.] 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 
Disabled Men Act. Dated 17 November 1925. 


Regulations for the employment of aliens. Dated 24 November 1925. (Stuz- 
bene Novine, 1925, Br. 274.) 


Administrative Order under the Agricultural Credit Act (of 12 June 1925). 
Dated 18 December 1925. (Sluzbene Novine, 1925. Br. 293-LXXVI, p. 1.) 


SPAIN 


Real decreto aprobando el proyecto de Reglamento provisional, que se inserta, 
para el funcionamiento del Consejo Superior de Ferrocarriles. E15 de octubre de 
1925. (B. O. M. T., 1925, No. 16, p. 138.) 

{Royal Decree to approve the appended draft provisional Regulations for the 
work of the Superior Railway Council. Dated 5 October 1925.] 


Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento provisional que se inserta, para la apli- 
cacion del Estatuto de Ensefianza industrial de 31 de octubre de 1925 a las enzc - 
fianzas elementales y profesionales. El 6 de octubre de 1925. (B. O. M. T., 1925, 
No, 16, p. 147.) : 

{Royal Decree to approve the appended provisional Regulations for the applica- 
tion of the Technical Education Code of 31 October 1924 to elementary vocational 
education. Dated 6 October 1925.] 


Real orden estableciendo en favor de los obreros el derecho de obtener de los 
patronos, por cuenta de Jos cuales hayan trabajado, un certificado, acreditativo dc 
la clase de servicios prestados y de la duracion de estos. 20 de octubre de 1925. 
(B. O. M. T., 1925, No. 16, p. 173.) 

|Royal Order to grant wage-earning employees the right to demand of their 
employers a certificate of the nature and duration of their employment. Dated 
20 October 1925.j 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj: ts reglemente angaende arbetspremier vid fangvardsanstaiterna. 
Den 27 november 1925. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 475, p. 1140.) 

{Crown Regulations concerning bonuses for work in prisons. Dated 27 Novem- 
ber 1925.} 
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SWITZERLAND 


Arrété du Conseil fédéral du 7 décembre 1925 portant modification de l’ordon- 
nance du 29 novembre 1921 sur le controle des étrangers. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 
1925, No. 33, p. 774.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Laws 


Act to amend the Housing Act, 1920. Assented to 9 Apri! 1925. No. 5 of 1925. 
{Date of commencement, 2 May 1925). (Statutes of the Union of South Africa, 
1925, p. 12.) 


Act to provide for the establishment of committees of management for settle- 
ments laid out on Crown land, and matters incidental thereto. Assented to 21 July 
1925. No. 21 of 1925. (Date of commencement, 27 July 1925.) (Statutes of the 
Unien of South Africa, 1925, p. 84.) 


Act to consolidate and amend the laws relating to the organisation of and dis- 
cipline and conditions of employment in the Department of Railways and Harbours 
of the Union. Assented to 21 July 1925. No. 23 of 1925. (Date of commencement, 
1 September 1925.) (Statutes of the Union of South Africa, 1925, p. 96.) 


Act to make further provision as to retiring pensions or other financial benefits 
to servants in the Department of Railways and Harbours of the Union, and to 
amend certain laws relating thereto. Assented to 21 July 1925. No. 24 of 1925. 
{Date of commencement, 1 September 1925). (Statutes of the Union of South Africa, 
1925, p. 142.) 


Act to amend the Co-operative Societies Act, 1922 (Act. No. 28 of 1922). Assent- 
ed to 27 July 1925. Act No. 38 of 1925. (Date of commencement, 30 July 1925.) 
{Statutes of the Union of South Africa, 1925, p. 592.) 


Act to make further provision for the granting of certificates of competency or 
service to persons employed as masters, mates, engineers and in certain other capa- 
cities upon certain vessels, for the suspension and cancellation of such certificates 
and for other matters incidental thereto. Assented to 27 July 1925, No. 45 of 1925. 
{Statutes of the Union of South Africa, 1925, p. 834.) 


Orders 


Government Notice No. 1484: Amendment of Regulation No. 14 of Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1922. Dated 28 August 1925. (Gazette No. 1503 of 4 September 1925.) 


Government Notice No. 1549: Amendment of clause 5 of Government Notice 
No. 1554 of 1924 regulating Apprenticeship in the Building Industry, Durban 
Dated. September 1925. (Gazette No. 1504 of 11 September 1925.) 

Government Notice No. 1615: Additional clause to provisions of Government 
Notice No. 284 of 1925 regulating Apprenticeship in the Building Industry, Pieter- 
maritzburg. Dated 19 September 1925. (Gazette No. 1505 of 18 September 1925.) 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Jnternational Labour Directory, 1925. Part Il. 
Workers’ Organisations. Geneva, International Labour Office : London, George 
Allen and Unwin, 1925. 185 pp. 3s.; 75 cents. 


A new edition, in a modified and enlarged form, of the part of the International 
Labour Directory devoted to workers’ organisations. With a view to facilitating 
the preparation and publication of the Directory, it was decided not to issue the 
present edition as a single volume -— a course involving the delaying of publication 
until all sections are ready —- but to issue the different sections in separate parts. 
Attention was called to the issue of Part I, supplying information concerning the 
International Labour Organisation, the League of Nations and Government Ser- 
vices, in the November 1925 number of the Review. The particulars given concern- 
ing workers’ organisations include the name, with an abbreviated translation in 
French, English, and German, address, journal, affiliations and membership. The 
chief officials are added in the case of international and central national organisa- 
tions. The information, based mainly on data supplied by the organisations con- 
eerned, is more extensive than in previous editions of the Directory. The Irish 
Free State, Panama, and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics are included for 
the first time. 


Bureau de ! Union internationale pour Ja Protection des (Zuvres littéraires et 
artistiques. Rapport de gestion, trente-septiéme année, 1924. Berne, 1925. 6 pp. 


Report of the International Literary and Artistic Copyright Bureau for 1924. 


Bureau de I Union internationale pour la Protection de la Propriété industrielle. 
Rapport de gestion, quarante et uniéme année, 1924, Berne, 1925. 14 pp. 


Report of the International Industrial Copyright Bureau for 1924. 


International Institute of Agriculture. (a) Note on the Creation of Allotments. 
14 pp. (b) Preliminary Report on the Sale of Agricultural Produce by Producers’ 
Co-operative Socielies to Consumers’ Co-operative Societies or directly to Consumers. 
21 pp. (c) Preliminary Report on the Marketing of Agricultural Produce. 32 pp. 
(d) Preliminary Report on Farm Household Managemen: Instruction. 15 pp. 
(e) Farm Household Management Travelling Schools. 40 pp. Rome, 1925. 


These reports were presented by the International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, to the Second Session of the Advisory Agricultural Committee, a joint body 
constituted from the Institute and the International Labour Office, to advise on 
agricultural topics of interest to both institutions. The report on the sale of agri- 
cultural produce to consumers is the result of a resolution to study the considerable 
increase of late years in the price of agricultural produce when passing from pro- 
ducer to consumer. Several typical cases of direct contact between co-operative 
societies of producers and consumers are mentioned. The report on the marketing 
of agricultural produce sets forth the important points which could be made the 
basis of a scheme of enquiry on this problem in all countries. The reports on Farm 
Household Management Instruction and Farm Household Management Travelling 
Schools draw a considerable part of their material from Belgium and France, where 
such teaching is well developed ; some detailed appendices give an idea of the cur- 
ricula and discipline of the schools. The Note on the Creation of Allotments gives 
a brief survey of the various aspects of this movement. The reports are also 
published in French. 
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—— L’Instlitut International d@’ Agriculture. Organisation, Activité, Résultats. 
Rome, 1925. 46 + vir pp. 


The brochure gives a detailed account of the organisation and activities of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, which was founded by international 
agreement between forty Powers in 1905; subsequently thirty-one other Powers 
or Colonies signified their acceptance of the Convention which set up the Institute, 
so that its membership now represents nearly 80 per cent. of the surface of the globe, 
and well over 90 per cent. of all populations. A full analysis of the constitution, 
a list of delegates, a description of the internal administration of the Institute. 
and a description and list of the many valuable publications issued in four languages, 
are supplied. 


Internationales Sekretariat der Zentralverbinde der Maler und verw. Berafe. 
Protokoll der Verhandlungen des vierten Internationalen Malerkongresses abgehalten 
in Dresden vom 11. bis 13. July 1925. Hamburg. 36 pp. 

Proceedings of the fourth International Congress of Painters held at Dresden, 
11-13 July 1925. 


International Federation for Town and Country Planning and Garden Cities. 
International Town Planning Conference, New York, 1925. Repert. London. 532 pp. 


World’s Student Christian Federation and the International Student Service. 
Student Hostels, Foyers, 1925-26. Geneva. 114 pp. 


A list containing information about foyers and student hostels belonging to 
the Student Christian Movement in different countries and about others managed 
by universities or other organisations, together with addresses of secretaries. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 


Commissioner of Pensions. IJnvalid and Old-Age Pensions. Statement jor the 
Twelve Months ended 30 June 1925. Melbourne, 1925. 12 pp. 6d. 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statisties. Official Year Book of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. No. 18, 1925. Melbourne, 1925. xxx1 +- 1110 pp. 


Ministry for Trade and Customs. Tariff Board. Report on Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Recommendation in connexion therewith. Melbourne, 1925..34 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Report on an examination into the alleged burden placed on the agricultural 
industry by a tariff on imported agricultural implements, 


QUEENSLAND 


Department of Agriculture and Stock. Annual Report jor the year 1924-1925. 
Brisbane, 1925. 186 pp. 4s. 3d. 


Includes a very brief report from the Registrar of Co-operative Associations 
and reports from the instructors in agriculture. 


Department of Publie Lands. Annual Report for the year 1924. Brisbane. 144 pp., 
maps. 5s. 


Fall information and statistics on tenure and occupancy of land in Queensland 


Report by the Under-Secretary for Public Lands under ** The Closer Settle- 
ment Acts, 1906-1923”, as amended by “* The Land Acts Amendment Act of 1922’" 
and “ The Land Acts Amendment Acts of 1924”. Brisbane, 1925. 


—— Report by the Under-Secretary for Public Lands under “ The Discharget! 
Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, 1917 to 1920’’, to 30 June 1925. Brisbane, 1925. 3 pp. 


Fortieth Report of the Registrar of Friendly Socicties, Building Societies and 
Industrial and Provident Societies, containing a General Review of I’riendly Societies 
in Queensland, Lists of Societies, etc., to 30 September 1925, and Financial anc 
Numerical Statements for the year 1924. Brisbane, 1925. 20 pp. 8d. 
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Land and Income Tax Offiee. Tenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Taxes on the Operation of the Land Tax Act for the year 1921-25. Brisbane, 1925. 
6 pp. 6d. 

State Advanees Corporation. Workers’ Dwellings Braneh. Report of the Manager 


for the year ended 30 June 1925, towhichare appended Statements of Accounts, Bal- 
anee Sheet, Statistics,and Other Information. Brisbane, 1925. 34 + 7pp., illustr. 2s. 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 


Department of Agriculture. Fijleenth Annual Report of the Ontario Agricultural 
College and Experimenta! Farm, 1924. Toronto, 1925. 29 pp. 


- Report of the Minister of Agriculture, Province of Ontario, jor the year ending 
2! October 192%. Toronto, 1925. 119 pp. 


Contains current information on agricultural education, women’s institutes, 
and co-operative marketing of agricultural produce. 


‘CHILE 


Ministerio de Higiene, Asisteneia, Prevision Social i Trahajo. a) Legislacion 
sobre Accidentes del Trabajo. 112 pp. b), Lei e Reglamento sobre Trabajo ‘en las 
Panaderias, 22 pp. c) Lei sobre Contracto del Trabajo. 18 pp. Santiago, 1925. 


These three pamphlets bear witness to the effort made by the Chilian Ministry 
of Hygiene, Social Assistance, Welfare and Labour to disseminate knowledge of 
the national labour laws. They contain the texts of recent laws, amendments 
and regulations relating respectively to industrial accidents, night work in bakeries 
and the labour centract. The first includes a short introduction. 


CUBA 


Secretaria de Estado. El Primer Congreso Internacional de Economia Social 
celebrado en Buenos Aires Octubre 25 a Noviembre 4 de 1924. Informe del Delegado 
tle Cuba, Sr. Carlos M. TreLtes. Havana, 1925. 109 pp. 

Report of the first International Congress on Social Economy held in Buenos 
Avres, 26 October to 4 November 1924. 


‘4ZECHOSLON AKIA 


Zprava o cinnosli zem. uradu pro péci o valecne poskozence v Cechach v roce 1924. 
Prague-Karlin, Socialni sluzba, 1925. 68 pp. 


Report on the activities of the Office for the Protection of Disabled Ex-Service 
Men of the province of Bohemia for 1924 ; contains information cn the organisa- 
‘tion of the Office, medical assistance given, categories of men assisted, their incomes, 
adaptation to civil occupations, disabled ex-Service men living abroad, financial 
administration of the Office, etc. Statistical tables and diagrams are included. 


FRANCE 

Vinistere de I’ Agrieulture. Inspection générale de l’ Agriculture. Rapport a Mon- 
sieur.le Ministre de U Agriculture de M. J. M. Gut..on, Inspecteur Général de U Agri- 
culture, sur sa Mission en Tunisie ( Avril-Mai 1924). Tunis, G. Guinle, 1924. 38 pp. 
Uinstr., map. 

A report drawn up by the Inspector General of Agriculture in France after an 
official visit to Tunis. It supplies a quantity of information and figures oy genera! 
agricultural conditions and crops in the protectorate and is illustrated with many 
photographs. 


GNEAT BRITAIN 


Colonial Olfiee. Palestine. Report of the High Commis: toner on the Administra- 
lion of Palestine, 1920-1925. London, 1925. 59 pp. 2s. 
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Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Economic and Industrial Conditions 
in France. Revised to July 1925. By J.R.Canti. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1925. 301 pp. 8s. 


This general survey of the present economic and industrial power of France is 
in seven parts dealing respectively with : finance, reconstruction of the devastated 
areas, trade, industry and production, transport and communications, national 
resources, and social questions. The latter include population, employment, the 
foreign element in the French labour force, cost of living, wages, organisation among 
industrial groups, hours of labour (with particular reference to the effects of the 
eight-hour day), employment exchanges, and housing. ‘The appendices contain a 
considerable amount of statistical information. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Intelligence Department. Report on the 
work of the Intelligence Department of the Ministry for the three years 1921-24. Lon 
don, H. M. Stationery Office, 1925. 163 pp. 5s. ° 

An important report giving full information from 1921 to 1924 on agricultural 
education and research in England and Wales. Specially to be noted are the remarks 
on the new scheme for giving scholarships for agricultural or horticultural education 
to the sons and daughters of agricultural workers. In three years 350 scholarships 
have be:n granted. The subsequent history of the scholarship holders is noted. 
In every way the system seems to be justifying itself, andis certainly an interest- 
ing attempt to lay the best educational opportunities open to the workers. The 
report also includes a section on horticultural education. 

SCOTLAND 

Board of Agriculture. Report of the Committee appointed in March 1924 by the 
Scottish Council of Agriculture to enquire into the possibility of developing the Sugar 
Beet Industry in Scotland. Edinburgh, 1925. 14 pp. 

In the short section on ** Provision of Employment ”’ it is stated that ten acres 
of sugar-beet give employment to one agricultural worker for two-thirds of the 
vear, or, if time is taken for making up arrears of general work during the remaining 
third, then for the whole year. Combined permanent employment of the same 


men, partly in the field and partly in the sugar factory, depends on whether the 
factory is easily accessible to the workers. The report is summary in character. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Immigration Office. Consolidated Half-yearly Return of Immigrants residing 
on Plantations and in Public Establishments in the Colony of British Guiana for the 
halj-year ending 30 June 1925. Georgetown, Demerara, 1925. 7 pp. 


INDIA 


The Seventh International Labour Conference. Report of the Delegates of the 
Government of India. Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 33. Simla, 
1925. 29 pp. 

The report contains a list of the Indian Delegates to the Conference, the items 
on the agenda, a short general account of the proceedings of the Conference, its 
decisions, the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted and the miscel 
laneous resolutions passed. 


ITALY 


Ministero dell’ interno. Direzione generale della Sanita Pubbliceu. Lu Legisla 
cione Italiana sulla Malaria. By Giovanni Corso. Rome, 1925. vin -}+ 107 pp. 


An exposition of and commentary on Italian legislation relating to malaria 
together with the text of the measures enacted. 


+ - - Relazione al Consiglio Superiore di Sanita intorno agli atti compiuli 
dal? Amministrazione della Sanita Pubblica dal 1° luglio 1924 al 31 maggio 1925 
Rome, 1925. 175 pp. 


Report of the General Director of Public Health for the period 1 July 1924 to 
St May 1925. 
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——— ~—-— Laboratorio Batteriologico e Mierografico. Organizzazioni Antima- 
lariche alla Luce delle Nuove Dottrine. Rome, 1925. 179 pp., illustr. 


Describes the organisation of the campaign against malaria in Italy in the light 
of recent scientific discoveries. 


Ministero dell’ Interne, Direzione generale della Sanita Pubblica, e Ministero 
del’ Economia Nazionale, Direzione generale dell’ Agricoltura. La Risicoltura e 
la Malaria nelle Zone risicole d’Italia. Rome, 1925. xvi + 344 pp. 

A study of the culture of rice in Italy and on malaria in the rice-growing districts, 
published jointly by the Ministry of the Interior, General Directorate of Public 
Health, and the Ministry of National Economy, General Directorate of Agriculture. 


NETHERLANDS 


Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Overzicht van den omvang en den vornaam- 
sten inhoud der collectieve arbeidsovereenkomsten op 1 Juni 1925. Statistiek von 
Nederland. The Hague, 1925. 40 pp. % 


Since 1910 the Central Statistical Office of the Netherlands has collected 
statistical data relating to collective agreements. The information includedin the 
above volume was obtained through a first enquiry carried out in January 1911, 
and subsequent enquiries instituted in 1917, 1918, 1920 and 1922 (January), in 
1923, 1924 and 1925 (June). At 31 December 1920, the date of the last census, 
12 per cent. of the total number of wage earners in the Netherlands were engaged 
under collective agreements. If only industries in which collective agreements 
were in force are considered, the proportion of wage earners bound by such agree- 
ments was 25 per cent. of the number employed. At 1 June 1925, the number of 
collective agreements in force was 743, affecting 16,800 undertakings and 265,400 
workers. There were at this time 18 national collective agreements binding 
142,000 workers, or 54 per cent. of the total number of workers under collective 
agreements ; 564 agreements, covering 40 per cent. of the total number of workers, 
contained stipulations relating to holidays varying in length from 1 to 18 days. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

Department of Agrieulture, Industry and Commerce. Central Bureau of Statis 
ties. Rubber in the Netherlands East Indies, Area, Production and Exports. Bulletin 
No, 21. Weltevreden, Java, 1925. 40 pp. 1.25 fl. or 2s. or $0.50. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Department of Edueation. Report of the Minister of Education for the year ending 
31 December 1924, Wellington, 1925. 36 pp. 1s. 6d. 

The report describes the improvements and developments made during 1924, 
such as new buildings and the remodelling of old ones, provision of modern equip- 
ment and more liberal staffing, establishment of new types of schools, and special 
provision for furthering instruction in the more humanistic and aesthetic phases 
or subjects of education. Information is also given on the present position in the 
various spheres of education ranging from the kindergarten to the University. 


Department of Lands and Survey. Annual Report on the Settlement of Crown 
Lands for the year ended 31 March 1925. Wellington, 1925. 36 pp. 1s. 


NORWAY 

Arbeidskonjeransen i Genéve 1925, Innberetning fra den norske regeringsdele- 
gasjon, statsrad Paal Bere, direktér Thorvald Strom og ekspedisjonschef Th. G. 
THORSEN. Reprinted from the organ of the Norwegian Ministry of Social Affairs, 
Sociale Meddelelser, 1925. Oslo, 1925. 40 pp. 

Report of the Norwegian Government delegation on the Seventh Session of the 
International Labour Conference. 


ROUMANIA 


Ministeru! Agricu!turii si Domeniilor. Direciiunea Generala a Indrumarilor 
Agricole. Direetiunea Statistieii Agricole si a Publieatiilor. Statistica Agricola pentru 
Anul 1924, Partea II: Productiunea agricola. Supplement to the PBuletinul Agri- 
cullurii, Vol. I, 1925. Bucarest, 1925. 25 pp. 


Statistics relating to agricultural production in Roumania during 1924. 
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SWEDEN 
K. Seecialstyrelsen. Kroppsutvecklingen hos minderariga industriarbetare i Sverige. 
Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1925. rx + 100 pp. 


Results of an enquiry, based upon data from 11,501 selected work-books, into 
the physical development of young workers in Swedish industry. The work con- 
tains a mass of statistical information and there is a French summary of the Swedish 
text. . 


SWITZERLAND 


Département fédéral de ! Economie publique. Division de 1 Agrieulture. Encou- 
ragement de lVagriculture par la Confédération dans les annies 1913-1924. Berne, 
1925. 205 pp. 

Published on the occasion of the nationa exhibition of agriculture held at 
Berne in 1925, this volume includes sections on agricultural education (statistics 
and general matter), experimental research, improvement of stock-breeding, appro- 
priations for land improvement and protection against pests, annual disbursements 
of, and grants to, agricultural societies, and an analysis of special measures carried 
through during the war on behalf of agriculture. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Coke-oven Accidents in the United 
States during the Calendar year 1924, By William W. Apams. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1925. 38 pp. 10 cents. 


— ——- Review of Safely and Health Conditions in the Mines at Butte. By 
G. S. Rice. and R. R. Sayers. Bulletin 257. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1925. vwi-+ 29 pp. 10 cents. 


a Silicosis among Miners. By R. R. Sayers. Technical Paper No. 372. 
Ww ashington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 1v + 24 pp., illustr. 15 cents. 


In a few pages the author outlines the essential features of the problem studied 
After noting the early investigations made he draws attention to the prevalence of 
silicosis in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Great Britain and the United 
States. He considers briefly the conditions which promote the disease and devotes 
a chapter to the effects of rock dust on the lungs, the different stages of silicosis, 
its relation to tuberculosis, symptoms and X-ray diagnosis. He concludes with a 
deseription of instruments for the determination of dust in the air, and methods 
of protection against dust (wet drilling, water sprays, ventilation), and stresses the 
importance of physical examination of all miners before employment and periodi- 
cally after. A list of references is appended. 


Department of the Intericr. Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior for 
the jiscal year ended 30 June 1925, Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 
ix + 122 pp. 20 cents. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Metalliferous Mines, 1924. Bulletin No. 394, Wages and Hours of Labour Series. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 11+ 34 pp. 10 cents. 


—— Children’s Bureau. References on Child Labour and Minors in Industry, 
1916-1924. Compiled by Laura A. THompson. Bureau Publication No. 147. Wash 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. wi + 153 pp. 20 cents. 

The work is supplementary to a similar publication (Bureau Publication No. 18) 
issued in 1916. It contains a great number of bibliographical references and notes 
relating to child labour and young persons in agriculture, mining, home work 
and other branches of employment. The ground covered includes the United 
States and a large number of other countries. 


Federal Board‘for Vocational Edueation. Ninth Annual Report to Congress, 
1925. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. x11 + 180 pp. 25 cents. 


The report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education for 1925 records the 
steady progress made in vocational training among persons engaged in industry, 
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commerce, domestic economy and agriculture in the United States. The matter 
is arranged under three headings: (1) general report of the work of the Board ; 
(2) special report of the different services; (3) statistical report 

The first part shows that during the period reviewed the different States con- 
tinued to supply funds equal to or exceeding those required to meet the Federal 
appropriations under the State allotments. It furnishes particulars regarding 
expenditure and the development of teacher training institutions. The Federal 
Board, it is stated, continued its research work with a view to improving educa- 
tional methods. The results of the studies made were communicated to the differ- 
ent States which were encouraged and assisted in making use of them in the devel- 
opment of their own programme. The Federal Board maintains no separate 
research staff for work of this kind, but makes use of all members of its staff, each 
being a specialist in some line of research. The Board co-operates in some cases 
with other Government departments, in particular with the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Labour. An important means of bringing the 
results of research to the attention of the States is through conferenccs, either region- 
al or national. 

The second part of the report includes information on civilian vocational re- 
habilitation, the development of education in home economics from 1917 to 1925, 
and the work of the trade and industrial, the commercial, and the agricultural 
education services. 

The third part consists in a detailed statistical report which furnishes data 
relating to funds available and expended and their allotment, types of schools for 
vocational education, number of pupils, etc. 

A number of charts and diagrams adds to the value of the report. 


Principles in making the Vocational Course of Study in Agriculture in the 

High School. Objectives, Procedure and Criteria te be observed in formulating the 

Agricultural Part of a Vocational Curriculum in the High School. Bulletin No. 98, 
Agricultural Series No. 22. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 21 pp. 

Address originally given before an audience interested in vocational education 


on the principles to be followed in order to get the highest degree of efficiency from 
a vocational agricultural course at the high school. When planning the curricu- 
lum, due regard must be paid to such matters as the fitness of the school to under- 
take such teaching, agricultural conditions in the district, the wishes of the boys as 
to their future, and the knowledge with which they enter the school, so that the 
teacher not only teaches them the things they do not know, but also avoids teaching 
them what they do know. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Commission on Pensions. Partial Report. Boston, 1925. 97 pp. 

The Pensions Commission was given two main tasks: to study the problem of 
old-age pensions, and to consider the entire problem of retirement pensions payable 
to public servants. Only the latter problem is treated in this report, the solution 
to which is embodied in the text of a bill to provide retirement pensions fo: employees 
of the State and municipalities of Massachusetts. 


NEW YORK 

Department of Labour. Bureau of Industrial Hygiene. An Analysis of Three 
Hundred Accidents in Wood-working Factories with Suggestions as to Safe Practice 
and Suitable Machine Guards. Special Bulletin No. 139. Albany, 1925. 63 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Labour and Industry. State-wide Safety Conference of the 
Department of Labour and Industry, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 22 May 1925. 
Special Bulletin No. 8. Harrisburg, 1925. 64 pp. 


UTAH 


Industrial Commission. The State Insurance Fund of Utah. Actuarial Audit and 
Report of its Financial Condition for the Seven and One Half Years ending 31 Decem- 
ber 1924. By Albert H. Mowsray. Salt Lake City, 1925. 24 pp. 
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URUGUAY 

Ministerio de Industrias. Oficina Nacional del Trahaie. Manual del Inspector 
del Trabajo. By Jorge Federicéd Sosa. Montevideo, 1924. 27 pp. 

Mr. Federico Sosa, Deputy Director of the National Labour Office in the Minis- 
try of Industry, gives, for the benefit of inspectors, information concerning the 
labour laws in force in Uruguay and their application. 


KON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Allgemeiner freier Angestelitenbund. Niederschrifi vom 2. Gewerkschajts-Kongress 
des Allgemeinen freien Angestelltenbundes in Miinchen am 15, 16 und 17 Juni 1925. 
Berlin. 150 pp. 


Report on the proceedings of the second Congress of the German I’ederation of 
Salaried Employees held at Munich, 15-17 June 1925. 


Amaleamated Union of Ruilding Trade Workers. National Delegate Conference. 
1925. Report of Executive Council. London. 35 pp. 


Ameriean Child Health Association. Advancing the Cause of Child Health. 
Report for 1925 by the General Executive, Samuel J. Crumprne, M.D., presented 
at the Third Annual Meeting, New York, 13 November 1925. 22 pp. 


This summary of the work of the American Child Health Association during 
1925 is printed as a supplement to the Child Health Bulletin, November 1925. 


—— Research Division. A Health Survey of 86 Cities. New York, 1925. xxty 
+ 614 pp. 


American Federation of Labour. Union Management Co-operation. (a) Recent 
extension of collective bargaining. By B. M. JEWELL. (b) Railroad Union Manage- 
ment Co-operation. By O. S. Beyer. Washington, 1925. 17 pp. 


An account of the action taken by American railway trade unions affiliated to 
the American Federation of Labour te promote and strengthen co-operation be- 
tween the workers and the management. After describing the extension of the 
movement since the war, Mr. Jewell sets forth the railwaymen’s views regarding 
the conditions under which such co-operation can be effectively established. Al- 
though it is difficult to give a statistical estimate of human relations, the figures 
quoted show the ability and capacity of trade unions for co-operation ; within a 
period of nine months 5,272 suggestions of methods for improving the common 
welfare of management and employees were offered ; 3,810 or 72.2 per cent. of these 
suggestions were adopted and put into effect. 

In the second part of this pamphlet Mr. Beyer describes union management co- 
operation (an extension of collective bargaining) as applied to the American railways 


—— Metal Trades Department. Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Conven- 
lion held at Atiantic City, N.J., 30 September-2 October 1925. Washington. 57 pp. 


Anleitung fiir die Erstattung der Jahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten 
Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1925. 1 mark. 


Instructions for the preparation of annual reports on industrial inspection. 


Annuario dell’ Industria Laniera 1925-26. Biella, Annuario dell’ Industria 
Laniera, 11 Via Tornio. 204 + Lxxxvu pp. 17 lire. 


Year book of the Italian wool industry for 1925-1926. 


Azevedo Souto, A. de. Estudos de Assistencia Social. Vol. 1. Assistencia infantit 
em Franga e noutros paizes. Lisbon, Livraria Ferin, 1925. 142 pp. 


The first volume of Mr. de Azevedo Souto’s studies on social assistance deals 
with child care and protection in various countries. 
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Benn, Ernest J. P. The Confessions of a Capitalist. Second edition. London, 
Hutchinson and Co., 1925. vi + 287 pp. 


The author’s discussion of the theory of profit is illustrated by notes on his per- 
sonal experiences as a successful business man. His point of view is that of a firm 
believer in the value of competition, individual action and personal initiative, who 
deprecates any restrictions imposed by labour regulations or legislative enactments. 
He is opposed in principle to profit-sharing schemes, but advocates the American 
plan of employee investinent in the capital of the business. 


Caisse de Compensation du Batiment et des Travaux publies. Les @uvres sociales 
du bdtiment et des travaux publics: (1) Caisse de compensation pour le paiement des 
allocations familiales ; (2) Oeuvres d’hygiéne de Venfance ; (3) Autres oeuvres sociales. 
Rapport présenté au nom du Conseil d’administration de la Caisse de compensation 
par M. Dutac. Paris, 1925. 56 pp. 


Review of the social work of the Compensation Fund of the French Building 
Trade and Public Works Federation, including the allocation of family allowances 
and measures for promoting the health of the child, together with statistics and a 
detailed description of the organisation and working of the service for child pro- 
tection. 


Campbell, C. G. Common Wealth. A Study in Social Philosophy. New York 
and London, The Century Co., 1925. x11 + 472 pp. 


Coal Waste. Being facts supplied by working miners, showing how private owner- 
ship wastes a valuable national asset and increases the cost of what is produced. Re- 
printed from the Daily Herald, 1925. 8 pp. 2d. 


Committee of Assistance to the Textile Workers. IJnjustice to the Bombay Teztile 
Workers. Government’s an? Millowners’ Attitude towards the Settlement of the Dead- 
tock. Bombay, Servants of India Society’s Home, 1925. 62 pp. 4 annas. 


A collection of documents and newspaper articles written from the operatives’ 
standpoint relating to the Bombay textile strike in the autumn of 1925. 


Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania. Casualties of Child Labour. Ten 
Children Illegally Employed in Pennsylvania and What Happened to Them. By 
Agnes de Lima and Beatrice McConNELL. Philadelphia, 1924. 11 pp. 


— Pennsylvania’s Rank in Child Labour Protection. Philadelphia, 1925. 5 pp. 
Deutscher Holzarbeiter-Verband. Jahrbuch 1924. Berlin, 1925. 250 pp. 
Year book of the German Wood Workers’ Union, 1925. 


Deutsche Landwirtsehaftsrat. Archiv des Deutschen Landwirtschajtsrats. 42. 
Jahrgang. Bericht iiber die Verhandlungen der 53. u. 54. Vollversammlung im 
Jahre 1924, Beschlusse der 50. bis 52. Vollversammlung 3921 bis 1923. Herausgege- 
ben von Dr. Wilhelm Kutscuér und Dr. Fritz EHRENForRTH. Berlin, Deutscher 
Schriftenverlag, 1925. vi + 478 pp. 

The forty-second report of the German Agricultural Council contains the resolu- 
tions passed at the fiftieth, fifty-first, and fifty-second general assemblies in 1921, 
1922, and 1923, and the discussions at the fifty-third and fifty-fourth assemblies 
in 1924. These discussions bore not only on purely economic topics, but also on 
agricultural credit, insurance, taxation, and workmen’s compensation legislation. 


Deutscher Lederarbeiter-Verband. Protokoll der Verhandlungen des 16. Verbands- 
tages des Deutschen Lederarbeiter- Verbandes abgehalten vom 21, bis 27. Juni 1925 
in Hamburg. Berlin, 1925. 183 pp. 


Report on the proceedings of the eighteenth Congress of the German Leather 
Workers’ Union held in Hamburg, 21-27 June 1925. 


Diez, Dott. Salvatore. Le sindromi lombalgiche e lombartriche attribuite a sforze, 
nell’ infortunistica. Reprint from Policlinico (Sezione Medica), 1925. Rome, “ I! 
Policlinico ’’, 1925. 27 pp. 
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Article on the symptoms of lumbago and rheumatic affections of the loins due 
to strain in industrial accidents. 


Egli, Dr. Q. and Riist, Dr. E. Die Unfdlle bei chemischen{ Arbeiten. Zurich, 
Leipzig and Stuttgart, Rascher und Cie., 1925. vi + 261 pp. 

. The authors examine the various categories of accidents and injuries which may 
occur in the chemical industry (accidents due to machinery and to corrosive sub- 
stances, burns, poisoning, and explosions), citing many cases to illustrate their 
statements. A copious bibliography and an index are included 


Feig, J. Schlichtungswesen. Reprint from Volume VII of the Handwérterbuch 
der Staalswissenchaflen. Fourth edition. Jena, Gustave Fischer, 1925. Pp. 231- 
248. 

Excellent article on arbitration, its nature and history. The author examines 
the legislation on the subject in various countries, grouping and comparing the 
different systems. Although he bases his exposition on an article which appeared 
in the third edition of the Handwérterbuch, he maintains a perfectly independent 
judgment. 


General Federation oi Japanese Labour and Industrial and Labour Research 
Institute. The Labour Year Book (Rodo Nenkan), 1925. Tokio, 1925. 


This year book is published in Japanese. 


Ginestet, Pierre. Les indices du mouvement général des affaires. Etude de quelques 
fentatives récentes. Publications de l’Institut d’Etude et de Documentation écono- 
miques et sociales, Université de Bordeaux, Faculté de droit et des lettres. Paris, 
Société anonyme du Recueil Sirey, 1925. 165 pp. 

The author’s theme is the study of business fluctuations by statistical methods. 


Gard, Joseph. Eléments de législation ouvriére. Paris, Alcan, 1925. 325 pp. 


A study of labour legislation from the practical rather than the theoretica! 
standpoint. Mr. Girard defines labour legislation as the collection of laws enacted 
for the benefit of or relating to the worker, i.e. any person bound by the stipula- 
tions of a labour contract. The first part of the book is devoted to the labour con- 
tract, the second to the work itself, the third to wages. Some additional chapters 
are given to combinations and disputes, occupationa! associations and collective 
agreements, and social insurance. 


Handelskammer Stuttgart. Auskunftsabteilung fir Aussenhandel. Deutsche 
Passvorschrifien und Finreisebestimmungen des Auslandes. Anhang: Verzeichnis 
der Pass- und Sichtvermerksbehérden im Inland sowie der Grenziibergangsstellen. 
Stuttgart, 1925. 36 pp. 

A documentary study, issued by the Chamber of Commerce of Stuttgart, con- 
taining particulars of the passport regulations in Germany and a summary of the 
immigration regulations throughout the world. 


Hegedits, Vilmos. A Szévetkezeti eszme a kézgazdasdgban. Magyar S7évetkezeti 
Kényvtar No. 1. Budapest, “‘ Hangya’’, 1925. 212 pp. 

This study on “ The co-operative idea in political economy ”’ forms part of a 
series published by the Hungarian Co-operative Alliance. Its object, states Dr. 
Hegedis, is to show the part played by co-operation in economic life and its place 
among the economic sciences, and to prove that collaboration between the co- 
operative organisations of different countries must lead eventually to the creation 
of an international economic organism, based on co-operative principles, serving 
to safeguard econcmic liberty in the face of the possible abuses of international 
capitalism on the one hand, and the menace of socialism on the other. In the 
author’s view co-operation is the half-way house between capitalism and socialism, 
uniting the advantages of both individualism and collectivism. 


Indian Merehants’ Chamber. Annual Report for the Year 1924. Presented to 
the Annual General Meeting of the Chamber held 31 January 1925. Bombay, 1925. 
Lxxvi1 + 703 pp. 


10 
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Industrial Welfare Society. Seventh Annual Report for the year ended 30 June 
1925, with Balance Sheet. London, 1925. 40 pp. 


Insuring, Saving, Spending. Edited by Sir William Scuoo.ine, K.B.E. Lon- 
don, Williams and Norgate, 1925. 116 pp. 

A series of address by different authorities on insurance (fire, life, accident) 
saving (savings banks and savings certificates), and spending. The addresses were 
originally broadcast by means of wireless and are therefore necessarily adapted 
for the general public. They explain in clear language the duty of insurance, the 
virtue of saving and the best methods of spending. 

La cité moderne et ies transformations du droit. Cahiers de la nouvelle journée, 
No. 4. Paris, Bloud et Gay, 1925. vit + 229 pp. 12 fr. 

Among the articles which this publication contains, special mention may be 
made of one by Mr. Paul Cucne, professor in the University of Grenoble, on labour 
legislation and the transformations in French law (Lalégislation du travail et ics 
transformations du droit, No. 5, pp. 166-195). 

The writer outlines the history of the juridical conception of industrial relations 
in France. He shows that the abolition of the corporations in 1791, in transfevr- 
ring from the domain of public to that of private law all questions relating to 
labour, substituted the contractual for the “‘ institutional ’’ system, and, by permii 
ting unrestricted bargaining between the contracting parties —- on one side the 
powerful employer, on the other the unprotected worker — opened the door io 
the worst abuses. In the author’s opinion, it introduced the most shameful period 
in industrial history. The stir created by the Villermé enquiry in 1889 led to legis- 
lative action. The Act of 22 March 1841 relating to child labour. following on 
half a century of non-interventionism and complete freedom, was the first step 
towards a return to the “‘ institutional ’’ regime. From that date, states Mr. Cuche, 
** progress has consisted in returning to former conditions and in restoring to the 
workers the real liberties of which the revolution had deprived them”, Thus, 


by legislative intervention, followed by spontaneous combination or association, 


the current of historical development led from the contractual back to the “ insti- 
tutional’”’ system. The growth of industrial legislation tends to restrict the 
scope of contract, and similar results are traceable to the development of workers’ 
organisation. The right of combination was restored to the working classes by 
the Act of 1864 and the right of association by that of 1884. These laws, inspired 
by liberal conceptions, opened the way to a movement which removed industrial 
relations ever further from the purely contractual system. The present trend, 
in the author’s opinion, is towards compulsory trade union organisation. He netes 
a check in voluntary trade union organisation, due to various causes, during the 
last few years, and a corresponding tendency on the part of employers towards 
autocracy. Absolutism (he says) still has more or less free rein in France in the 
recruiting of labour and the management of undertakings. In these fields also the 
spirit of industrial democracy is driving the working classes towards an assault on 
unconquered positions. While refraining from any expression of opinion regarding 
current views on the réle of the workers in modern industrial organisation, Mr. 
Cuche nevertheless sounds a warning note when he calls attention to the possible 
dangers of a system “ which transfers authority from the intelligent minority ‘o 
the masses, in other words to the side of force ’’. 

Landbrugsraadet. die Beretning om Landbrugsraadets Virksomhed, 1 Janu«r 
1924—31 December 1924. Copenhagen, 1925. 964 pp. 

Fifth annual report, for the year 1924, issued by the Danish Agricultural Boar: 
which is the chief body representing agricultural, trade and other organisations 
in Denmark. The introduction deals with economic agricultural conditions duriiz 
1924, and with the work of the Board. The rest of the report is a reprint of in- 
formation, relating largely to the commercial side of agriculture throughout the 
world, of interest to Danish farmers, published weekly by the Board during the year. 


Lardy, Pierre. Reajustement des pensions de guerre. Altribulion de supplémen®s 
au titulaires de pensions ou allocations. Paris, Charles-Lavanzelle et Cie., 1925 


75 pp. 
The author considers the necessity of readjusting the scale of war pensions in 


France and their mode of allocation. 
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Madgearu, Virgil N. and Miadenatz, Gr. Reforma Cooperaliei. Colectia Actuali- 
tati Cultura Nationala. Bucarest. 69 pp. 

Convinced of the need of a unified legislation on co-operation in Roumania, 
the authors outline a code relating to the subject. Before giving the proposed 
text and expounding the scheme in detail, they include in their study a general 
survey of the development of c»%-operation in the different provinces of Roumania 
and examine the principles on which it is based and the relations between co- 
operative societies and the state. 


Manuel des syndicats agricoles, de la mutualité et de la coopération agricoles. 
Manuels Dalloz de droit usuel. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1925. vi + 257 pp. 

This manual sets out the legal provisions relating to every type of agricultural 
organisation in France, important court decisions and model rules. It deals in 
turn with agricultural unions, credit institutions, co-operative societies, mutual 
assistance and insurance societies, agricultural committees, chambers of agriculture 
and agricultural associations. 


Millis, C. T. Technical Education. Its development and aims. London, Edward 
Arnold and Co., 1925. vu -+ 183 pp. 

The author gives a short account of the several movements which have led up 
to the present position of technical education in England and briefly examines 
some of the problems that have arisen in the course of its development. Among 
modern institutions for vocational education Mr. Millis devotes special attention to 
technical institutions and colleges, junior technical schools and evening continua- 
tion schools, describing their work and the principles on which instruction is given; 
Finally, he draws attention to the need for training of the highest quality for those 
seeking employment in trade and industry, holding it to be the duty of the state 
to see that “ for such workers education is provided by educational authorities as 
sound and broad as for those in clerical and professional occupations ”’. 


National Federation of Federal Employees. Summary of Proceedings of the Eighth 
Convention of the National Federation of Federal Employees, held at Boston, Mass., 
7-12 September 1925. Boston. 87 pp. 


Nicloux, M. L’oxyde de carbone et intoxication oxy-carbonique. Etude chimico- 
biologique, Paris, Masson et Cie., 1925. 254 pp. 22 frs. 

A timely study on carbon monoxide and carbon monoxide poisoning in view 
of the growing importance of the question in its relation to social and industrial 
hygiene. After indicating the physical and chemical properties of carbon monoxide 
the author examines the various sources from which this gas is produced and the 
risks of poisoning attending its presence in industrial occupations. In a close 
biolegical study he describes the action of the gas on blood and more especially 
the reactions from the combination of haemoglobin and carbon monoxide and the 
combination of haemoglobin and oxygen and carbon monoxide. Carbon monoxide 
poisoning is studied in great detail. The work concludes with a description of 
methods of treatment and apparatus used, and methods employed for the quanti- 
ialive determination of carbon monoxide jn vitiated air and in the blood of persons 
poisoned by this gas. A bibliography is annexed to each chapter. 


Okresni nemocenska pokladna v Praze. Vyrocni zprava okresni nemocenské 
poltadny v Praze za leta 1917-1923, Prague, 1924. 184 pp. 

Report of the Sickness Insurance Fund for the Prague district for the years 
1917-1923. 

Pabon S. de Urbina, Jesus. Positivismo y Propiedad. Estudio sobre la Idea de 
Propiedad Funcion Social. Thesis for the degree of Doctor in the University of 
Madrid. Madrid, Imprenta de la Viuda de A. G. Izquierdo, 1925. 276 pp. 


A study on the social function of property. 
Polak, Dr. Jari. Prumyslové praktikam cislo 1. Prague, Ustredni Svaz csl. 
prumysiniku, 1925. 23 pp. 


Expounds the Czechoslovak employers’ views on the Act of 3 Apri! 1925 (No. 67) 
instituting holidays with pay for wage earners, the Act of 31 March 1925 (No. 61) 
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on the validity of labour contracts during periods of military training, and the jaw 
of 3 April 1925 (No. 65) on public holidays in Czechoslovakia. 


Pribram, })r. Karl. Die Wandlungen des Begriffs der Sozialpolitik. Sonderab- 
druck aus dem 2. Bande der Festgabe fiir Lujo Brentano: Die Wirkschaftswissen- 
schajt nach dem Kriege. Minich and Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1925. 42pp. 

In what exactly consists social policy and how should it be defined? The 
crisis connected with social matters in Germany has brought this question to the 
fore. In a close and careful analysis Dr. Pribram recalls the early conceptions of 
social policy, the classical definitions given and the meaning generally attached to 
it at the present day. He also considers the discussions to which recent interpre- 
tations have given rise in industrial circles. The conflict of opinion regarding the 
definition of social policy, like the social political crisis in Germany itself, originates 
in the divergency of views current as to what a humansociety should be. The 
fundamental problem is whether and, if so, how the attainment of ethical ideais 
can be combined with the necessary increase in the economic output of the masses. 
To every solution suggested by different schools of thought — liberal individualism, 
liberal social reformism, catholic and conservative social reformism, marxism, etc. 
— corresponds a special conception of social policy. Dr. Pribram, therefore, makes 
no attempt to give a synthetic definition of social policy ; as he points out, such a 
definition could never be final. The interpretation given to the term must ever 
mirror the different philosophical conceptions of mankind and, as these increase 
or vary, so the problem under consideration will assume new aspects. 

Rueff, Jacques. Les variations du chémage en Angleterre. Reprint from the Revue 
Politique et Parlementaire, 10 December 1925. Paris, Bureau de la Revue Politique 
et Parlementaire, 1925. 12 pp. 

In this article on variations in unemployment in England the author draws 
attention to the correspondence between the curve of unemployment and that of 
the ratio between the index numbers of wages and of wholesale prices. 

Saint-Pierre, Arthur. Le probléme social. Quelques éléments de solution, intro- 
duction by Edouard Montpetit. Bibliothéque d’études économiques et sociales. 
Montreal, Edouard Garand and Bibliothéque canadienne, 1925. v + 203 pp. 

Mr. Saint-Pierre, a supporter of the Catholic social movement in Canada, 
examines in a series of clearly written chapters the necessity for social action and 
its results in the industrial sphere. The essential problems considered together 
with possible solutions are: hours of work, the minimum wage, profit sharing and 
joint control, housing, etc. 

Sangro y Ros de Olano, P. and Gomez Cano, F. Reuniones Sociales de Pragu 
(October 1924). Publications of the Sociedad para e! Progreso de la Legislacion del 
Trabajo (Spanish Section of the International Association for Labour Legislation). 
Series I], No. 7. Madrid, 1925. 53 pp. 1 peseta. 

The three articles included in this pamphlet give an account of the twelfth meet 
ing of the International Association for Labour Legislation, the meeting of the 
International Association on Unemployment and the International Congress on 
Social Policy (Prague, October 1924). 

Saunders, Walter H. Recent court decisions affecting labour and employment. 
Address delivered to Conference of Industrial Association Executives at the sth 
Annual Convention of the JNational Association of Manufacturers of the U.S.A.. 
St. Louis, Missouri, 26 October 1925. St. Louis. 20 pp. , 

Mr. Saunders examines recent court decisions in the United States in the light 
of new economic facts and industrial conditions in order to see how far they square 
with the principles of the National Association of Manufacturers. For this 
purpose he considers eight principles established by the decisions of the State and 
Federal courts relating to trade unions, union labels, contracts of employment, 
employers’ right to discharge workmen, workmen’s right to quit work, picketing 
and boycotting, closed and open shop contracts. 

Sehilling, Otto. Christliche Gesellschaftslehre. Schriften zur deutschen Politik, 
11.u.12. Heft. Freiburg-im-Breisgau,Herder und Co., 1925. vi -+- 116 pp.2.50 marks. 

The author briefly indicates the Christian social ideals, and considers the ronten- 
tions of capitalism and socialism from the Christian standpoint. 
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1X. Schweizerische Ausstellung fir Landwirtschaft, Forstwirtschaft und Garten- 
bau 12. bis 27. September 1925 in Bern. Offizieller Ausstellungsfithrer. Herausge- 
geben vom Generalkommissariat der Ausstellung. Berne, Buchdruckerei Willi 
WaAlchli, 1925. 110 pp. 1.50 frs. 

Official guide to the Swiss national exhibition of agriculture, forestry and 
horticulture held at Berne, 12-27 September 1925. 


Sehweizerisehes Bauernsekretariat. Bericht zur Kolleklivaussiellung der kagto- 
nalen Landwirtschaftsdirektionen an der IX. schweiz. Ausstellung fiir Landwirtschajt, 
Forstwirtschajt und Gartenbau, Bern 1925. Brougg, 1925. 171 pp. 


The above report, prepared in connection with the very successful recent Swiss 
national exhibition of agriculture at Bern, gives full information on the sums spent 
by Cantonal authorities on general agricultural purposes, and in particular on agri- 
cultural education, including domestic economy instruction ; further, information 
on the numbers of pupils making use of such education. A valuable appendix 
gives a complete list of all Federal and Cantonal legislation bearing on agriculture. 
The report is also published in French. 


Skinner, Benjamin. The Teacher's Charge: Readjusting the Educational Point 
of View. Edinburgh, The Educational Institute of Scotland. 184 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Skinner, President of the Educational Institute of Scotland, 1923-1924, 
considers the present position of education in Scotland and states his hopes and 
plans for its advancement. In his opinion the primary elements of the teacher’s 
charge are the interests of the pupil, the promotion of sound learning, theculture 
and welfare of the teaching profession together with the maintenance of its dignity, 
the interest of the community and the service of the State. 


Spravna volba povolani. Prague, Ustredi pozaden pro volbu povolani v Praze, 
1925. 423 pp. 
This work contains a number of articles on vocational guidance, including a 


general study on the movement in Czechoslovakia by Mrs. J. Lancova, and articles 
on the health aspect of the question by Mr. O. Riha, and the psychological prin- 
ciples to be considered in the practice of vocational guidance by Dr. Stejskal and 
Dr. Seracky. 


Storsteen, E. Arbeidernes medvirken ved forebyggelse av ulykker. Norsk Forening 
for Socialt Arbeide, ArbeidervernskrifterI. Oslo, O. Christiansens Boktrykkeri, 
1925. i6 pp. - 

Mr. Storsteen’s pamphlet on the workers’ part in accident prevention is pub- 
lished by the Norwegian Section of the International Association for Labour 
Legislation. 


The Human Factor. A Service for Industry. Vol. 1, No. 1, 12 November 1925. 
Edited by Dr. Henry B. ELkinp. Boston, Massachusetts Society for Menta! Hygiene. 
One year’s subscription (4 numbers) 75 cents, single copy 20 cents. 


The first of a quarterly series of publications designed to provide a digest of 
the more important studies on the human factor in business and in industry. 


These Eventful Years. The Twentieth Century in the Making as told by many of 
iis Makers. London and New York, The Encyclopaedia Britannica Company, 1925. 
Vol. 1, xx1 + 692 pp., Vol. Il, xm + 695 {pp., 320 full-page illustrations and 
maps. £2.2s. 


This remarkable survey of the first quarter of the twentieth century is the work 
of eighty-four contributors of different nationalities who played a leading part in 
the events they describe or who are recognised author-ties on the subjects with 
which they deal. These volumes are not a supplement tothe Encyclopaedia 
Britannica but a new and independent work, world-wide in scope and touching 
on every sphere of human endeavour. 

The first four chapters on “‘ The History of our Times ”’, from the pen of J. L. 
Garvin, form a fitting introduction to subsequent articles, by prominent leaders 
or competent students of affairs, on the World War, its causes and its results. 
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The subjects dealt within this part of the work include: ‘‘ The League of Nations : 
What it has accomplished ’”’, by Léon Bourceors; “ Reparations ’’,by John Foster 
Dut es ; “ Inter-Allied Debts ’’, by Bernard M. Barucnu;“The Madness of Paper 
Money Inflation ’’, by J. Laurence LAuGHLIn;“ Taxation beyond all Precedent ’’ , 
by Edwin R. A. SELieman ; “ Social and Revolutionary Unrest ”, by the Rt. Hon. 
Philip SNowDEN, M. P.,'being a short survey of the social movements of this century 
in Great Britain and in other countries, which leads the writer to conclude that 
proletarian unrest is a permanent feature of modern life which will remain until, 
by‘tonstitutional means, a greater measure of social justice is ensured ; “ The Wealth 
of Nations ’’, by O. P. Austin; “‘ Have Real Wages Gone Up ?”’ by A. L. Bow- 
try. A series of chapters follows devoted to the principal countries of the world, 
outstanding features in their history during the early part of the century, social 
and political problems faced, and the future outlook. The chapter on France, which 
occupies some thirty pages, is contributed by ALBERT THomas who, among other 
topics, considers the labour problem, reforms in labour legislation, French socialism, 
and France and the League of Nations. 

Other articles in this series which dwell at some length on social and labour 
questions are those on Italy, by Francesco Nitti ; on Japan, by M. HANIHARA ; on 
China, by V. K. W&LLINGTON Koo; the Scandinavian countries, by Georg BRANDEs. 
and Switzerland, by R. C. Brooks. The chapter on Austria-Hungary is by Dr.C, 
PRIBRAM and Dr. K. BrockHausen, the one on Russia by Michael S. Farsman. 

Other no less important chapters are devoted to science, music, literature, art. 
education, commerce, etc. 

While the articles are of considerable value in themselves, the variety of opinions 
expressed by men of many countries and different parties adds to the interest of 
the book as a whole and should contribute towards an impartial understanding 
of the history of an important epoch. 


Tama, Dr. Ant. Prdvni zaklady socialni péce 0 mlddez v Republice ceskoslovenske. 
Prague, Ceska zemska komise pro péci 0 mladez v Cechach, 1925. 267 pp. 

Dr. Tuma, head of the service for the protection of children in the Ministry of 
Social Welfare, deals with the legal provisions in force for child protection in 
Czechoslovakia and their administration. 


Union der Textilarbeiter Oesterreichs.§ Protokoll iiber die Verhandlungen des 
Unionstages der Union der Textilarbeiter Ocesterreichs abgehalien am 13., 14. und 
15. Juli 1924 in Wien. Vienna. 83 pp. 

Proceedings of the Congress of the Austrian Textile Workers’ Union held in 
Vienna, 15-15 July 1924. 


Valentine, Ch. Les pensions des veuves et des orphelins. Textes et commentaires, 
La Joi des pensions militaires. Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1925. 

Contains the text of the French law on pensions of widows and orphans. 
together with a commentary. The book is one of a series of works relating to 
military pensions. 


Verband der Bergarbeiter Deutschlands. Jahrbuch 1924. Bochum, 1925. 282 
XLVI pp. 
Year book of the German Miners’ Union, 1924. 


Verband der Holzarbeiter Oesterreiehs. Protokoll der Verhandlungen des XIV. 
Verbandstages des Verbandes der Holzarbeiter Oesterreichs abgehalten vom 3. bis 
6. Mai 1924 in Wien. Vienna, 1924. 132 pp. 

Proceedings of the fourteenth Congress of the Austrian Wood Workers’ Union 
held in Vienna, 3-5 May 1924. ‘ 


Verband der Maler, Lackierer, Anstreicher, Taénechner und Weissbinder Deutseh- 
lands. Protokoll der Verhandlungen der neunzehnten ordentlichen Generalversamm- 
lung abgehalten in Dresden vom 5. bis 10. Juli 1925. Hamburg, Otto Streine, 1925. 


168 pp. 
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Proceedings of the nineteenth general meeting of the German Painters’ Union 
held at Dresden, 6-10 July 1925. 


Verband der weiblichen Handels- und Biiroangestellten. Jahrbuch jir Frauenar 
beit. Herausgegeben von Dr. J. SILBERMANN. ZweiterBand. Berlin-Wilmerdorf 
1925. 149 pp. 

Second issue of the women workers’ year book published by the German Union 
of Women Shop Assistants and Clerks. 

Vietor Paret, L. Los ciclos economicos y el control del crédilo. Conferencia dada 
en la Real Academia de Jurisprudencia y de Legislacion, el dia 20 de febrero de 1925. 
Publications of the Sociedad para el Progreso de la Legislacion del Trabajo (Span- 
ish Section of the International Association for Labour Legislation), Series II, 
No. 9. Madrid, 1925. 21 pp. 1.25 peseta. 

Address on economic cycles and the control of credit delivered at the Spanish 
Royal Academy of Jurisprudence and Legislation, 20 February 1925. 


Willesden Urban District Council Education Committee. Juvenile Employment 
Committee. Report to 31 July 1924, with Statistics, together with Summary of first 
year’s working (1 April 1924 to 31 March 1925) of new Scheme (a) Choice of Em- 
ployment, (b) Juvenile Unemployment Insurance. London. 37 pp. 


Report prepared in accordance with instructions received from the Board of 
Education. 


Xardel, Nieole. Le mouvement d’hygiéne industrielle. Son historique. Son aspect 
scientifique. Ses réalisations en France et 4 l’étranger. Paris, Dunod, 1925. xvi + 


355 pp. 

The author devotes the first part of his study to the history of industrial hygiene 
from the time of pioneers like Ramazzini down to the present day. The physical 
risks attending modern industrial occupations and remedial measures are the sub- 
ject of the second part, in which are examined in turn causes and preventive meas- 
ures, industrial fatigue, industrial diseases and industrial accidents. The third 
and last part, however, is by far the most important. After a survey of the pro- 
gress achieved in the field of industrial hygiene in France, the United States, Great 
Britain and Italy, Mr. Xardel makes a critical study of the present state of the 
movement in France compared with that in other countries. Finally, he considers 
the problem of industrial hygiene in its international aspect, the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and of the various national and international congresses 
which have dealt with the subject. He draws attention to some desiderata, and 
suggests the publication by the International Labour Office of a series of studies 
on questions of industrial hygiene giving a periodical summary of the studies and 
research work undertaken throughout the world. 


Young Women’s Christian Association (District of Columbia). Industrial Com- 
mittee. An Industrial Survey of Washington, D.C., 1924-1925. (Mimeographed.) 


The survey was undertaken primarily for the benefit of the Y.W.C.A. organisa- 


tion. Its purpose is to show the approximate number of women employed in the 
District of Columbia, and while the Committee do not claim for their survey the 
scientific accuracy expected of the Census Bureau publications, they believe the 
figures to be substantially correct, and hope the survey may prove of value to 
organisations interested in the employment of women in industry. 


Zimmermann, Dr. Waldemar. Die Arbeilerfrage in Deutschland nach dem 
Kriege. Schriften der Vereinigung fir staatswissenschaftliche Fortbildung, Heft 12. 
Berlin, Gersbach und Sohn, 1925. 122 pp. 

An analysis of the labour movement in Germany since the war. The first 
part of the book is devoted to a general consideration of the subject. The second 
deals with specific questions : hours of work, wages, collective agreements, arbitra- 
tion and conciliation, etc. The author concludes that a solution of the social 
problem will be found only in a gradual evolution of ideas and a new ethical 


standard in matters pertaining to labour. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE 


Abelin, J. and Waldsburger, J. Ueber einige Erndhrungsfragen und iiber die 
Erndhrungsverhdltnisse in Bern. Reprint from Schweizerischer medizinischer Wo- 
chenschrift, 55. Jahrgang, Nr. 50, 1925. Basle, Benno Schwabe und Co. 19 pp. 


Chemistry in Industry. A Co-operative Work intended to give Examples of the 
Contributions made to Industry by Chemistry. Edited by. H.E. Howse. New York, 
The Chemical Foundation, 1925. Vol. I, xm + 372 pp.; Vol. I], x11 + 392 pp. 


4Sohnson, Frederick E. A Right Start. A Book for British Parents. Preface by 
Lord Askwith. London, Methuen and Co., 1923. x1 + 58 pp. 


Kurland. a) Verfiigung betr. die Bodenfrage in den Gebieten der éstlichen Mili- 
tdrverwaltungen. b) Landgeselischaft Kurland m. b. H. und Neuland Aktiengesell- 
schaft, die ersten Trdger der Siedlungstdtigkeit im neuen Ostland. c) Verordnung 
betr. Landabgabe und Siedlung in Kurland. d) Skizze der landwirtschaftlichen Ver_ 
hdlinisse Kurlands. By M. von Biagse. Schriften zur Forderung der inneren Koloni- 
sation, Heft 27. Berlin, Deutsche Landbuchhandlung 1918. 28 pp. 


Mastiger, J. B. Starke Jugend. Zurich and Leipzig, Grethlein und Cie. 223 pp.., 
illustr. 


Owens, Richard N., and Hardy, Charles 0. Interest Rates and Stock Speculation. 
A Study of the Influence of the Money Market on the Stock Market. Issued by tlic 
Institute of Economics. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925. xiv + 197 pp. 


Payne, George H. History of Journalism in the United States. New York and 
London, D. Appleton and Co., 1924. xx -+ 453 pp. 


Rézanov, Colonel A. Le travail secret des agents bolchévistes. Exposé d’aprés des 


documents authentiques émanant des bolchéviks. Preface by Th. AuBErt. Paris, Edi 
tions Bossard, 1926. xvi -+ 199 pp. 9 frs. 


Rosenberg, Kate. How Britain is Governed. A Short Survey of the Hislory 
and Working of the British Constitution. Preface by Viscount HALDANE of CLoan. 
London, The Labour Publishing Company, 1925. 96 pp. Is. 


Sehmidlin, Dr. J. Katholische Weltmission und Deutsche Kultur. Schriften zur 
Deutschen Politik, herausgegeben von Dr. G. ScHrerBer, 10. Heft. Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, Herder und Co., 1925. x11 + 62 pp. 


Siowinski, Dr. Leonhard. Die wirtschaftliche Lage und Zukunft der Republik 
Polen. Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft far Politik und Geschichte, 1922. 
132 pp. 


Tsehajanow, Alexander. Die Lehre von der bduerlichen Wirtschaft. Versuch 
einer Theorie der Familienwirtschaft im Landbau. Translated from the Russian 
with the assistance of the author by Friedrich ScntomgEr. Foreword by Dr. Otto 
AUHAGEN. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1923. 132 pp., tables and diagrams. 


Viterbo, Michele and Cosentino, Sante. a) I Mercati d’Oriente nei loro scamb 
col Mezzogiorno d’ Italia. 117 pp. 5 lire. b) La Produzione e il Commercio degli Oli 
nei Paesi Orientali e in Italia. 147 pp. 5 lire. Camera Commercio Italo-Orientale 
Quaderni n. I. e II. Bari, Societa Editrice Tipografica, 1926. 





